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The present thesis considers with the help of matly the 
published material, the economic aspect of Maratha history, which = 
far has not received its due share of attention. 

Of the early attempts in this field mention must be made of 
Dr. Sen's, “Administrative System of the Marathas' published in the 
yeax 1923. His main gources of information were some volumes of 
'Marathanchya Itihasichi Sidhane' edited by Rajwade, Sabhasad's ‘Life 
of Shivaji’, Wad's Diaries and certain miscellaneous articles published 
in the Journals of the Bharat Itihag Samshodhak Mandal and the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dr. Balkrishnma also deals with some aspects of economic life in 
the fourth volume of hig book "Shivaji the Great". Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
and C.V.Vaidya give some information on economic conditions in their 
works on this period. Stray articles written by V.G.Kale, GH Khare, 
S.N.Joshi, D.VeKale, V.T.Gune, S-V.Avalaskar and others ale describe 
gome aspects of economy of Maharashtra, 

4 recent volume, "Shivarajya and Shivakal" by V.K.Bhave is more 
or legs descriptive and adds hardly anything te what Dr. Sen, Dr. 
Balicrishna and others had already said. 

I am deeply indebted to them all for their pioncering work. 

In the present thesis an attempt has been made to present a 
complete picture of conditions of economic life in Maharashtra in the 
light of all the material published = far. The earlier material as 
well as the new material which has come to light since then has been 
studied and analysed carefully, The eleven volumes of Shivacharitra 
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Sahitya published by the Bharat itihas Samshodhak Mandal, the relevant 
volumes of the Marathanchya Itihasachi Sadhane edited by Rajawade, 
English Factory Records, Travellers’ accounts, Reports, the Journals 
of the Bharat itihas Samghodhak Mandal, as well as literary sources 
have been used to a greater extent in this work than ever before. Some 
unpublighed papers which were kindly lent to me by Shri.Geli.khare have 
been consulted. 

Chapter I deals with the seope of the subject and examines the 
gources used in this study, 

Chapter Ii presents a picture of economic life of the village in 
Maharashtra. It deals with the perquisites enjoyed by the different 
hereditary officials, the part played by the cultivators and the village 
artisans in building the village economy, 

Chapter Iil, which is a continuation of Chapter II discusses the 
problem of ownership of land. 

Chapter I¥ describes the agricultural operations and their hagards 
in detail. The equipment of the cultivator, the dangers to agriculture, 
work of the seasons the crops produced, return of the year, irrigation 
facilities are all studied here. It also describes the great famine of 
1629-30 with the help of literary sources such as the works of Parmanand, 
Ramdas, Tukaram and Mahipati, This description fills in several gaps 
in Moreland's work “From Akbar to Aurangzeb", 

Chapter V considers the various sources Of revenue of the State. 
The various sources of revenue have been analysed and classified pro- 
perly thus bringing the study of the subject a little further than 
where Dr. Sen left it. It should be remembered that Dr. Sen was primarily 
interested in this work in making the material in Marathi available to 


readers in English. 

Chapter VI continues the study of income began in Chapter V. It 
dealg with mainly land revenue, studying survey of land, principles of 
assessuent, the rates charged, collection of land revenue, methods 
adopted against corruption and steps taken for the encouragement of 
agriculture. 

Ghapter Vil considers the problem of Public Expenditure, The 
heads of expenditure are determined first and the material available 
then is properly classified. 

Chapter VIII deals with "Population", On the basis of the strength 
of Shivaji's army, tae bouse-tax, the aumber of holdings in a village 
and the fees received by the Brahmins, an attempt has been made to 
present estimates of the village and town population. 

Chapter IX describes the village occupations, means of transport 
and communications, principal trading and indistrial centres, articles 
of trade, ete. 

Lastly, Chapter X classifies and describes the various coing 
current in Maharashtra during the period under review, it also dig 
cusses the banking functions of the indigenous bankers, the rate of 
interest and prices. 


17th March, 1964 
Marathwada University, 4. Re BULKARNI 
Aurangabad(Deccan) « 


Chapter 
antrodue tion 


This is an attempt at presenting a sketch of the conditions of 
life in Maharashtra of Shivaji's times, primarily from the economic 
point of view. It was a period of great significance in the history 
of Maharashtra. Shivaji the Great, the dynamic centre of this histe- 
ric epoch was the principal architect of the regeneration of Maha~ 
rashtrae 

GkOGAAPHY OF MaHaRasHias 

The history of a people cun be fully understood only in the 
context of geography and environment of their region. it is the 
geOgrauphy that largely determines the character and activity of the 
people. The topographical features of Maharashtra have, therefore, 
a definite share in shaping the history of tue land. 

Maharashtra is a part of the geological division oi India 
called the Deccan and lies between latitudes 15 and 23, and is 
roughly conterminous with the main mass of the Deccan Lavas above 
the Ghatse Tais region is algo known as Deccan en The numerous 
hills and mountain ranges of black rock, tne rivers flowing through 
this region, and the black soil, owe tieir existence to thig Deccan 
eas 

This terrain of Maharashtra is divided into high and low level 
tracts by the rugged line of tue Western Ghats, which run parallel 
to the coast line for many hundred miles. Tue western Coast+line or 
the low-lying tract below the Ghuts is termed the Konkan, and the 
low-level truct lying behind stretching eastward from the Ghats is 
termed the veccan Plateau or Desh. Tue high level tract or tne table 
land of the Western Ghats known ag Ghatmatha, played an important 


part in Maratha history as ait ‘the famous historic hill-forts are 


found in tuis regions 
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The average rainfall on tne coust—-line is about 100" to 125" per 
annum. The soil available for cultivation belongs to tue cutegory of 
coastal alluvium and laterite. The cultivated area consists of a few 
rich plots of rice land and areas inters ,ersed with groves of coconut, 
palm, mango, betel and cushewnut. 

The Table Land possesses large tracts oi rocky and uncultivable 
land. The rainfall in this region is very heavy and on the high tops 
it is goactimes 225" in a year. These mountain tops are difficult te 
scale. They provide natural buses for the sa: lena the strategic 
point of view this is one of tae beat fortified ‘regions in india. Many 
great events of Maratha history took place in this region. 

The Deccan plateau lying to the eastern side of tne Western Ghats 
has a very scanty rainfali, the average verying from 20" to 30" per 
annum, but it produces good crops and cereals. fhe svil oelongs to the 
category of medium black and deep black, 

Unevenly distributed rainfall, varying fertility of the gil and 
predominance of rocky tracts have made life very hard in this area, aid 
certain paita are constantly under tue threat of famine. these peculiar 
geographical features have produced a race of sturdy people who have 
to labour hard for a meagre subsistence. 

GeOgraphically Maharashtra was in a large measure inaccessible to 
foreigners. Maharashtra wes constituted as a natural and impregnable 
fortress. The Marathas attuched high importance to tie forts. it was 
held that the essence of the kingdom was the fork. Tne survival of the 


kingdom depended on the efficient administration of the forts. 


Sabhasad, a contemporary of Shivaji, mentions the extent of 
Shivaji's kin,dom in big bakhar ' Life of Shiva Chatrapati '. according 
to him Shivaji's kingdom comprised 9f two divisions; tue area lying 
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between Godavari aud Tungabhadra rivers, und secondly tie region between 
Tungabnadya and Kaveri aa The first division was called swaraj, and 
was comprised of areas from Muharasitra. it extended from the fort of 
2 Salheri on the hither banks of the Godavari over the whole country of 

“Palghat and warghat to tae Tungabhadra. Tue latter division extended 
beyond the Tungabhadra to wie banks of tne Saveri and included solhar, 
Salapur, Jinji aud siete 

Shivaji's swaraj in Manarasnira was divided into three scigianie 
They were as below:= 

1) Northern Uivision - It included tne area between Salher (Nadbik 
District) to Poona and a part of Konkan, north of Sombay namely Kalyan 
and Bhivandi. 

2) Southern Division = sonkan from Caaul to sopal including Dabhol, 
Rajapur, Kudil, Bande, and Phond. | 

3) Lesh = Tne warghat ( country above the Ghats ) from wai to sopal 
on the Tungabhadra. It included the soutaern desh district roughly from 
Satara to Vharwar and sopHal. 

it is true that the entire territory was not wider Shivaji's 
political domination throughout the period under review. Shivaji's 
career of annexation started only after 1645 and it was at its zenith 
in 1678-79, However, for the sake of convenience the whole territory has 
been considered as Maharashtra of Shivaji's time ( i.e. 1630 to 1680 a.D.) 
Tnoe area covered by this study has been saown in a map enclosed to this 
study. Again, the growth of shivaji's power in Maharashtra and the 
vicissititudes through which the new born Maratha State had to pass during 
the life time of Shivaji, have been discussed in an appendix to this 
chapter. 

ore OF THs subsECT 

keonomic history of a country is a record of the economic activities 

of the people. lt studies tae achievements of tae people in the field 
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of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, money, banking as well as the 
state policies relating to public income and expenditure. it also consi-e 
ders the impact of natural calamities lixe famine and the effects of 
state activity. 

The present study, is, strictly speaking pot an economic history 
of the 17th century Maharashtra. History presupposes marshalling of 
facts in a chronological order. But it is very difficult to narrate 
tne development of economic life in india prior to the establishment 
of the #ritish Rule, as we do not get chronological and statistical 
information, so essential for the economic history of any country. The 
pioneering work in this field was done by &.C. Dutt. but it should be 
remembered here that nis kconomic distory of india begins with 1757 i.e. 
the battle of Plassey and ends with 1900. He could present a connected 
account of this period, because he could consult English material 
relating to this period which was available in plenty. 

To present such an account of economic development of the seven=- 
teenth century Maharashtra is wellenigh impossibie. the present study, 
therefore, is an endeavour to describe the conditions of economic life 
with the help of contemporary or nearly contemporary sources rather than 
an account of the historical development of economy in Maharashtra of 
the seventeenth century. 

The scope of the gubject is, taerefore, comprehensive and includes 
the entire economic activity of the people of Maharashtra of Shivaji's 
times and an analysis of the main fucters and forces in their economic 
life. it describes such aspects oi economy as village organization, land 
system, survey and settlement, revenue administration, agriculture, 
irrigation, famine, public income, public expenditure, manufactures, 
trade and commerce, money, banking, rate of interest, prices etc. as 
revealed by our records. 
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It should be noted nere at the outset that the picture of Manarash= 
tra presented here is not just of Manarasntra under Shivaji. Secondly 
only tae published material of tae period under review is taxen into 
account, and lastly, in such studies one cannot strictly adhere to the 
chronological limits. The sources consulted here sometimes refer to an 
earlier and sometimes to a later period under study. As economic insti- 
tutions die hard, it may conveniently se presumed that such chronologie 
cal disparities do not affect the general picture of economic life. Une 
has to make certain allowances in this respect to get a link or to under= 
stand a problem in its full perspective. 


504i P uivossat kul. 

The sources of information may be classified into two broad groups, 
namely original sources and secondary sources. 

Original sources include contemporary Sanskrit and Marathi works, 
state and fumily papers, chronologies, Uakhars, and English works such 
as travel~books, translations from other languages, biographies and 
Factory records. 

Secondary sources include mainly Marathi and English works belonging 
to a slightly later period. It also includes those works which are 
written with the help of original sources. 

ORIG Ale SOUsC ES. 
(1) adlaiiar. 

The works of Parmahand, Jayaram Pindye, Naghunath Hanmante, 
Vegnkatadhaveri, Gagabhata gust be prominently mentioned among the 
original sources, 

The most important sanskrit work of this period is kavindra 
Parmahand's ‘anupuranam or Shivabharat', an incomplete epic written in 
imitation of Raghuvamga. It contains thirty one complete cantos and nine 
verses the the thirty second canto. Tne narrative is only upto 1661 ad. 


Parmanand was born in the year 1429 A.D. at Nevisa, a village in 
tae Ahmednagar District. He was a Deshastha brahwin and his original 
nae was Anand. But when he received the title of Kavindra Aavishwar 
from Shivaji, Sih seg Blo eae Mi aman, ie: ead ada 
prOsecute higher studies and there at the request of the Brahmins of 
Banaras, who were eager to know about Shivaji, narrated the life story 
of Shivaji to them. The poet describes at length the early history of 
Shahaji, Shivaji's training and his early achievements, wars with 
Bijapur ete. 

Jadunath Sarkar considers this epic as a ‘laudatory’ one written 
by a ‘court flatterer' and condemns it as ‘literary nee He further 
states that it has no. value as factual history or exact record of 
wee 

It cannot be denied thut rarmanand, in his enthusiasm to praise 
Shivaji, has sketched a highly elevated picture of shivaji's character 
and ahievements. it is not free from exaggerated accounts, Nevertheless, 
it is an important souree book for the student of social history of (the) 
seventeenth century Maharashtra. whether Shivabharat is a ‘literary 
begzary' or Parmanand was a court 'flatterer' is not a point of great 
significance to the present study, and despite its alleged defects as a 
source of political history, one cannot ignore the flood of light that 
it throws on the conditions of life during the great famine of 1630, the 
cities, towns, castes, weapons, art of warfare, religious beliefs, 
customs, ceremonies etc. 

Parmanand was a cOntemporary of Shivaji and as such one has to 
consider his account more reliable or authentic than that of a subsequent| 
author. the only precaution to be taken in the case of all literary 
sources is that they should be accepted with discrimination and judgement 
as they are very often imaginative rather than matter of i 

Parmdnand's other book "Parmanand Kkavyam" edited by G.S.dardesai 
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mainly deals with Sambhaji and hence is of not mucha help for our purpose. 
besides, it does not contain much valuable iniormation about economic and 
social conditions. 

anotuer noteworthy author of tais period is Jafram Pindye, born in 
a Viliage in Nasik District. He joined shahaji Shonsale in Sena and 
continued to be in the service of Vyankoji, tae gon of Shahaji who was 
an officer of ijapur initially. There are two important historical 
works to his credit - iadbdmidhav-vilas Champu and Parnalparvatgrahana = 
khyaha. Jayaram wus a linguist, knowing nearly twelve indian lanjuages. 
hadhamadhav vilas champu deals mainly with the career of Shahaji bsongale. 
in the Parnilparvatgrahagakhyan or "Capture of the Panhala fort" the 
poet describes Shivaji's achievements. in the course of the narration, 
Jayaram speaks of many customs and pructices of the royal family, 

Shivaji had entrusted the work of compiling a political termino- 
logy to Raghunath Hanmante. He was instructed to expurge all alien 
terms used in tae vurious departments of administration and to prepare 
a new set of Sanskrit equivalents ior versian words which were tien 
used in the administration of tue state. Raghunath lHianmante thus 
compiled the ee rng waich gives a fund of information 
about, social, economic and political life of the period of Shivaji, 

4 mention must be made here of a book "Visnavagunadarsia Ghampu" 
written in the seventeenth century by a Aurnatak Scholar Venkatadhvari. 
in tais book a full chapter is devoted to tne description of Mauarashtra, 
in which the author gives a detailed account of the position of brahmins, 
Marathas and other classes in society. a very interesting feature of 
this account is that it discusses, in tie form of dialogue both merits 
and demerits of the people oi Maharashtra. 

Gagabhat's "Shivaraj Prashasti" and "Shivarkodaya" as well as 


Q 
Nisehalpuri' a *shivaraj Rajyabisaexs Kalpataru", though contemporary 
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works, are not of much help to us as taey do not throw any light on 
economic life of the period. 

Seshav Pandit, a noteworthy Karhadad brabmin of Sangemeshwar, 
district Ratnagiri, wrote a treatise on criminal jurisprudence, called 
"Dandniti prakarnam". according to Shri. bendrey ¥.5. who edited this 
work, Vandniti was written during the regime of Sambhaji when the 
author was discharging tie duties of Danditingkstiyes but the cases 
referred to and the punishments recommended, however, do not strictly 
relate to the period under review. Keshav Pandit discusses essentially 
the traditional criminal jurisprudence prevalent in early india. it 
is, tnerefore, practically of no use for our study. 

His other work “iajdram Gharitam" was a description of Kajaram's 
journey to Jinji when Raigad was besieged by the Mughal general 
Zulfiquarkhan in the year 1689. Tais work is also of not much help to 
Use 

HARALD 

The Marathi sources are wore Valuable in constructing the economic 
history of the period under consideration. Even the published works in 
Marathi enable us to give a vivid picture of tue conditions of life in 
the period under review. these published Marathi sources can be classie 
fied for the sake of convenience into three broad groups 3 

(4) Bakhars, 
(ii) Family papers and other documents and, 
(414) Literary works. 
KHaABS 

Historians consider Jakhar as an inierior source of political 
history. However a Bakhar can serve, to a great extent the purpose of 
@ student of gocial history. The only Bukhar which deserves some notice 
is the Sabhasad bakhar, written fourteen years after shivaji's death, 
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by an eminent person Arisinaji anant Sabhagad at tne request of dajaram. 
The Chronicle was completed in 1694. Possibly it was begun in 1694 and 
completed in Py ¥rom the detailed account that has been given in the 
Baxhar, it appears that ne had a free access to the various state papers 
and had personally witnessed many events, tit ne describes happening. 
it helps us to get a picture of conditions of life in the seventeenth 
century. A good deal of information is available in this book on such 
topics as revenue adMinistrution, siructure of administration, the 
salaries of the various officials, coins of Shivaji, ete. 

another contemporary Jakhar is 91 yalami bekhar written by Dattaji 
Trimal waqnavis. «as regards the date of this bakhar, it is claimed that 
it must have been written before 1635 or at least before ins. But the 
original has been lost and what we get at present is a copy prepared 
probably a generation later by shando anaji Maixare. This bakhar has 
been edited by five eminent scholars separately, nawely ).b.?arasnis, 
VeKeRajwade, K.B.Sane, Forrest and Jadunath Sarkar. In each edition 
we find certain articles missing. 

The 91 y. Jakhar does not supply us any important material for 


narrating the economic life of Maharashtra. 


The second most important group of Marathi sources includes 
family papers and other contemporary documents published by V.4.iiajwade, 
Bharat Itinas Samshodhak Mandal and research scholars. They have been 
used much in tne present study as they reveal many fucts relating to 
social, economic, religious and political conditions of life of Maha= 
rasQtra in the seventeenth century. 

These papers mainly deal with legal suits, partition awards, 
petitions, market-rates, tax-structure and methods of collection of 
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taxes, privileges enjoyed by difierent sections of the population,watan 
system, military equipment, land revenue, types of land, sale and pur= 
chase deeds, punishments, iestivals, recreations, food and diet, dress, 


position of branwins status of women in tue society, famines, ornaments, 


construction of buildings, trade and commerce, transport, education, 


coinage and a variety of subjects wnich can be fully emiploited in narra- 


ting tae economic Life of Manarasntra, 


The family papers and other miscellaneous documents that are 


congulted in this study are mainly from the following sources;= 


(4) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Marathyahchya itihasdchi Sadhane 
edited by V.K.iiajwade. 
Volumes : 8, @ 15, 16, 17, 16, 20, 21. 
Shivacharitra Sahitya published by 
the bharat itihasa Samishodhak Mandal, 
Volumes 1 to il. 
Shivakalin putra-sar sangraha 
published by 8.i.5.éM. Volumes 1 to 3. 
Relevant pape: s from books and 
magazines edited by B.1.3.éM. and 
individuals, 
Family histories or chronologies 
like Jedhe Shakivali, Jedhe Karina, 
iionap Deshpande, Shivapurkar ane 
Adnyapatra (oyal Edict? on the 

a trearise 
rrinciples of state Policy) on Maratha 
Polity written by Kamchandra Pant amatya 
about 1716 at the insiance of Shambhu daja 
of mee Ramchandra Pant was in the 


state service from 1672 tili his death 


il 


in 1716. He had intimate knowledge of Muratha 
State poligy. His treatise mainly relates to 
the methods and principles of Shivaji. 


lide  iciTEuak URE 

The period under review is rich in literary achievements. It 
witnessed tne growth of Marathi Literature in its various forms such 
a3 philosophic discourses, devotional songs, romantic poetry, Mythology, 
folk-lores and treatises on a variety of topics such as polity, law, 
astronomy, astrology etc. 

Our literary sources furnish us with enough material enabling us 
to sketch a picture of tie life of ow ancestors of tue seventeenth 
century. after maxing due allowance for tae conceits, and exaggerations 
of literary men we still have to recognize that these accounts provide 
valuable gource material for our study. 

br. Ketkar mentions nearly fifty sate, but in this present study 
emphasis has been laid on the two great suint-poets of the period namely 
Rada and fukiradm. A reference has been also made to Mucteshwar, Jamraj, 
Bhushan etc. but they do not throw much light on economic life of the 
period under review. 

Ramdas, in his writings, especiully Dasbodha, deals with many 
subjects which are of much significance to us. An intensive study of 
nis literature convinces the reader tnat he was a twa fin of varied 
interests. 

Ramdas was born in the village Jamb, in Ambad Taluka of aurang&bad 
district, in the year 1608. His name was Suryaji and family name was 
Thogar. At the tender age of twelve he renounced wordly life. 

iis main work is "Dasabodhu" and this is essentially a discourse 


between himself and his disciples. He explains to them the path of 
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21 
Bhakti. 


Hig literary works, particularly Dasabodna, provide information 
regarding the famine of 1629-30, customs and beliefs, worship of gods, 
miseries of matrimonial life, medical relief, criminal jurisprudence, 
pesition of Brahmins, pseudosaints, recreation, vices, trees and fruits 
of Maharashtra, building material, gardening, articles in the kitchen, 
dresses, articles of daily use, ote. 

In the group of Marathi literary works useful for narrating the 
economic history of the period under review, Tukeram's Gatha or compo- 
sitions of Tukaram assle prime place. 

fukaram was born in a vaishya family at Dehu, a village in the 
Poona district, probably in the year 1603 ane He joined, at an early 
age, his family calling of a grocer, and shouldered the responsibility 
ef his big family for a long period. He married twice. He was a small 
shop-~kecper and money~lender. Lut the family difficulties, the famine 
of the early years of the seventeenta century, and general conditions 
of misery ultimately forced him to abandon tie material life and become 
a devotee of tie Vithoba of Pandharpur. 

Tae Gatha of Tukaram is a store-house of information useful for 
our purpose. It deals with a variety of subjects such as, dress, diet, 
games and recreation trade and commerce, castes and creeds, money - 
lending position of Brahmins, etc. 

Ramdas and Tukdram thus constitute the main source of information 
from the group of literary works. Mukteshwar, Samraj and Bhushan also 
help us in narrating the social history of Maharashtra. 

Bal Laps 

There are three main ballads belonging to this period, namely 
Agindds ballad of Afsalkhan, that of Tulsidas of Sinhagad and lastly 
Ymaji's of Baji Pasalkar. These ballada have been preserved by a class 
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of people known as Gondhalis and transmitted from generation to genera= 
tion by oral tradition. They represent "the feelings of the common man". 
These ballads are informative about customs, religions, persecution, 
Marathas in the service of Muslims, dresses, recreations 1 ote 
(444) OD4KE UiuGINal souucES 
(a) accounts of foreign travellers 

Under this title the writings of Thevenot Careri, John Fryer, 
Dellon, Manucci, lavernier, abbe Caree, Pietro della valle, Bernier 
are mainly congulted, 

Many renowned travellers visited India during this century and 
gave valuable accounts of their impressions about lndian life. During 
the seventeenth century more than thirty travellers visited ‘tanh 
among them some ten or eleven trevellers are alone worthy of any notice 
as their accounts are more comprehensive and based on more reliable 
data. They cams to India from different countries mainly from italy, 
England and France and moved in the cowtry as merchants, physicians, 
envoys, ecclesiastics, soldiers, sailors and suites 

These travellers, no doubt, furnish valuable information to the 
student of social history of India. Nevertheless, their accounts may 
only be accepted with certain reservations. The main defects of such 
writings are historical inaccuracies, inadequate knowledge of geo~ 
graphy, customs and manners of the people. Sometimes they are preju- 
diced and hold peculiar notions about Indians. The information from 
these travel-books is stereotype. ihe travellers sometimes record 
their hurried impressions and superficial observations. 

But these accounts refer to comson place matters which are of 
much significance to the student of economic history. They throw light 
on the habits of tae people, their food and drink, prices, coins, wage 
rates, amenities of life, discomforts and difficulties, behaviour of 
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the officials, custom rates, transport, theft, ete. These matters 
appear insignificant to a native author, but tue foreigners find a 
good deal of interest in such commonplace things. [aus tusir personal 
experiences help us to understand several useful matters which are 
left wnnoticed by otuer people. 

Unfortunately very few of the distinguished travellers of the 
seventeenth century visited the Deccan, particularly Maharashtra, with 
the result thiut we get scanty information from them regarding conditions 
of life in Maharashtra. The ruggedness of the Maratha country and the 
poverty of tne people did not attract tue foreigners towards this part 
of india, and as such they preferred to tour in the Mughal india or the 
Portuguese India where they found much business, 

iiowever we are indebted to some of the celebrated travollers of 
this century like Thevenot, Careri, Dr. John Fryer, Dellon, Abbe Carre, 
Pietro della Valle, Manucci, Tavernier and Bernier, for their critical 
observations about the way of life in Maharashtra. Of the travellers 
who got opportunities to move in the Deccan, two are most important, 
namely Dr. John Fryer and Careri. 

Dre John Fryer, a physician, was in Persia and india between 167z= 
1681. His account made the foreigners aware of the activities of Shivaji. 
As oer puts it, "Our attention to waat Fryer says of him (Shivaji) 
first led us to discover that Shivaji was the founder of the present 
nation of the Morattoes." ie paid a brief visit to many places in the 
Deccan such «s Jombay, Bassein, Thana, Kalyan, Junnar, Karwar and 
Vengurla. de gives an autsentic account of Henry Oxinden's embassy in 
the year 1674 A.D. in his writings, observations on diet, dress, royal 
court as well as descriptions of cities like Hombay, Sassein are found, 

Dr. John F. Gemelli Careri was another noteworthy traveller of 
this period. Careri was an Italiagy physician and visited some perts of 
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the Deccan such as Bassein, Ghodbendar, danheri caves, Chaul, Dabhol, 
Ponda, Galgala, Chixodi, Mudhol and Jelgaum. Though he cae ag late as 
1695 4.D. his information is of muca use to us, 

Thus these two travellers are ranked high among the Buropean 
travellers in India during the seventeenth century and their accounts 
enlighten us on many points about gocial history. 

Me De. Thevenct, an ardent student of geogruphy and natural 
sciences cue to india in November 1665 and leit iadia in 1667. He 
visited several places as aurangabad, Daulataébad, Shagainagar, Burhanpur, 
gllora sates 

BLOGRAPHIES 
27 

The translations of Shivaji's foreign biographies have also been 
consulted under this topic. 

sone contemporary Portuguese and French writers attempted to give 
an account of the life-story of Shivaji. Dr. Sen has done a meritorious 
service to the History of Maharashtra by translating tuese biographies 
and compiling them in one volume entitled "¥oreign biogruphies of 
Shivaji". It includes the writings of Cosme da Guarda, Thevenot, 
Barthelemy Carre, Francois Martin and certain other extructs from Duteh 
and English records. 

Carre's "History of Seva~Gy" and "Sequel to the History of Sevae 
Gy" are of unequalled value. He was in India between 1668-1673 and it 
seems that he was well acquainted with the activities of Shivaji as he 
described them in great detail. 

Francois Martin was another important French biographer. Martin 
describes mainly the Karnatak expedition of Shivaji in his memoirs. lie 
gives a history of the period between 1664-1694. Martin bitterly complains 
against the tyranny of Shivaji's officials posted in dsarnatek. We find 
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ais observations avout shivaji's military camps, cavalry, administration 
in conquerec territories etc. in lis weloirs, 

The third biographer of Shivaji was Guarda who wrote about Shivaji 
in 1695. His account is incomplete and uareliable at several places yet 
it cannot be set aside us it deals with the currency, coins, military 
Organization, treatment of soldiers, relation Letween the ruler and the 


ruled in iMaharasbira. 
rs 5 AND OF 


Aas regurds records, the wast india Company decords, entitled 
"The inglish Factories in india" edited by william Foster help us in a 
limited way to explain the conditioas cf economic life. in the present 
study an extensive use Gus been made Of "Baglish tecords on shivaji* 
edited by B.GeParanjape and D.V.kule and published by tue Shiva Cuaritra 
haryalaya, Poona. 

these records are of great vaiue in describing the economic dondi- 
tions of the period as ample wmierial is found on such topics as 
currency, custom policies, cousercial relations, position of English 
Fasvories, articles of trade, prices etc. 

A special mention must be uuide nere Of a recent publication of 
the Central Kecords Office, Hyderabad Government, entitled "selected 
waqai of the Deccan (1660-71 A.v.), as it reveals many important points 
regarding the exchange rates between different currencies as well as 
the prices of several commodities of daily use prevailing during this 
period. 

Besides these records some translations of contemporary rersian 
and Dutch records as well as accounts have been consulted in this study. 
but very little information can be obtained for describing economic life 


i? 


of Maharashtra from these sources. 


SC OND ay nel CEs 


4 number of books on Shivaji and the History of the Marathas have 
been written both in English and Marathi. Several biograyhies of Shivaji 
and many essays describing the various aspects of Maratha History have 
been consulted in the present study. Similarly a fairly large numer 
of reference books nave been consulted to explain certain ideasor terns. 
& list of all such works has been attached to this study at tne end, 
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Shivaji's political career begins with tne acquisition of the Poona 
Jagir from his father Shanaji. This Jagir comprised tne territory lying 
between Chakan and indapur, Supa, Shirwal and the frontier of wai. It 
was bounded on tne west by the Bhima and on tae south by the Nira rivers, 
and it yielded, according to Sabnasad a revenue oi forty thousand Sindh 
at least on paper. In tne early years of Shivaji's career, the region 
of Poona Jagir was in a desolate condition owing to the famine of 1629— 
30 and the constant inroads of the Muslim powers. 

As early as 1645, Shivaji had expressed his pious wish to fand an 
independent dindu State, waen he assured protection to the Deshpande 
of Kohirkhore and echound He gave eiiect to his ideas by seizing the 
fort of Purandbar from Bijapur in 1648 and tae capture of Javali of 
the Mores in 1656. He was making efforts to extent his sway in the 
South Konkan aiter these early victories. 

His victory over Afzalkhan in 1659 gave him enough courage to 
tight against the alien powers and curve out a kingdom for himself 
from tieir possessions. He captured Panndla fort from Bijapur, but 
could not retain it because of Siddi Jauhar who had come to the rescue 
of the Bijapur Kingdom. Shivaji escaped from Panhala in 1660 to meet 
the Mughals. Sin vn Kiiebelaeidih ics Veale da 260%, and 
wrought havoc in South sonkan capturing and plundering various places 
like Dabhol, Rdjdpug’ etc. in the meanwhile, the Mughals gathered their 
forces, took Kalyan and chased Shivaji and his captains. Shivaji, how- 
ever, was more than a match to the Mughals. He effected a surprise 
attack on Shaistakhan in Poona and thus dealt a blow to the prestige 
ot the Mughals in the Deccan. 

Being enraged by the failure of Siwistakhan, Aurangzeb sent Jay 
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Singh with a large force to avenge the humiliation of tne Poona raid. 

Shahaji, died in an accident in 1664, but Shivaji oad no time to 
mourn the death of his futaer. He was roving between ahmwednagur and 
Vengurla. Tne first sack of Surat wus conducted during this year only, 
and an expedition on Kundal was planned. 

Shivaji did not tolerate any opposition from his own people in 
his plan of establishing a Maratha kingdom, the Ghorpudes of Mudhol 
were severely dealt wita and the Savants of Wadi, who were creating 
trouble for him with the help of the Portuguese, were subdued by him. 
Thus in 1664 be had established his sway over the greater portion of 
tae Konkan and had struck terror in the hearts of ois enemies from 
Surat in tae North to Karwar in the South. 


fg 
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The Mughals, however, were too formidable om expel from the Deccan. 
He, thereiore, concluded a treaty with Jai Singh known as the treaty 
of Purandbar in 1665, and ceded 23 forts of Desh (9) and Konkan (14) 
to the Mughals along with their adjoining territories, yielding a 
revenue of four laxhs of hons. He retained with him some minor forts 
yielding a revenue of one lakh hons only. 

it must be noted here that the territory of Shivaji was conside- 
rably reduced in 1665, and was forced to accept the supremacy of the 
Mughals. it means that in 1665 he had only a little more territory in 
possession than his original Poona Jagir yielding a revenue of forty 
thousand hons. Aurangzeb tried in vain to entrap aim in the agra fort 
in 1666, and crush the Maratha power. 

After his return from Agra, he set himself vigorously to regain 
his lost territerics, and by 1670 he recovered all tae major forts 
that he had ceded to the Mughals in 1665. 

The year 1670, like 1664, was a year of crowded activity for him, 
after defeating the Mughals in the battle of \Vani-Dindori, he traversed 
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Berar, béglan, Khandesh, Burhanpur, Karanja and carried spoils of the 
value of a crore of rupees loaded on four tuousand oxen and irre, 
He started the practice of imposing openly the levy of Chauth on the 
Mugnal territories through which he passed. Sardesai remarks that he 
meant thereby to announce that "all Maratha territories belonged of 
right to him and not to tae seaguelia 

Salner a pluce of strategic importance was captured from the 
Mughals in 1671. while fighting aguinst enemies from all sides, his 
captains continued the capture of territories. Moropant Pingle captured 
Jawhar, dawnagar and Nasik (1671), annaji Datto, captured Panhala 
(1672) und occupied Satara (1673). 

Shivaji crowned himself as the first Maratha king in 1674. He 
spent lavishly on this ceremony. The Coronation was followed by a 
policy of conquest and in the succeeding years he captured territories 
in Desh and Konkan, and carved a kingdom in the Karnatak, 

The early years of Shivaji's period were not free from tie 
devastating effects of the famine of 1629-30. Agriculture and industry 
were dislocated due to famine us well as constant warfare. Nevertheless 
Shivaji succeeded to some extent in providing a stable basis for his 
kingdom. lie endeavoured to make his state politically and economically 
a sound entity. He did not neglect the economic factor. Many avenues 
of employment in agriculture, industry, construction, military, civil 
administration were made available by him to the people of Maharashtra. 

Thus in 1680 he created a kingdom yielding a revenue of one crore 
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The Village played an important part in the economic life of 
Maharasatra under review. 4s agriculture was the way of life of mst 
of the people, the village wus tre centre ef economic sebisithes Towns 
and comuercial centres were comparatively feu, 

The total area of the village was divided mainly into two parts, 
namely the arabie land and tae land for habé tution, The village has 
been referred to by several names ia our records, such as "Grama" 
"Dehe", "Mouja", "uede” etc. The suburbs of the villages were called 
as “Majara", “wadi", "padi", "Andri" etc. 

Grama, Mouja, Lehe, Khede ali are synonyms, but the word Mouja is 
frequentiy used in ow records, Sometiaes the village got divided into 
two unequal parts, the bigyer came to be called 'Budruk' and the smaller 
'Xhurda’ e.g. Mouja Mose Budruk and Mouja Mose rinwtins The process was 
sonetiues, reversed as a viliage grew and part of it received administra= 
tive recognition as a unit. it tnen took over the name of tue parent 
village with the appellation of Khurda ~ the suall, The original village 
consequently cume to be characterized as the great ise. Budruk, 

The suburb of the village was often styled as majara. Occasionally 
some families residing in tneir own fields far away irom the usual place 
of habitation formed this majara. Sometimes the suburbs ussused tie 
nates of the fields or the places where they were sisted Wadi, padi, 
khari are synonymous with the majare. The term then uged in Desh 


territories, whereas both padi and wadi were common in the Konkan region. 


Khari signifies the suburb of the coustline village. 
Kagba, the chief town of tue Mahal, was usually bigger tuan a mere 
Village. it had artisans and enjoyed the privilege of holding a weekly 
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eed It was thus a place of considerable economic activity. In 
Marathi records if is sometimes referred to as Peth. its origin may be 
traced to a grant by the local chief or the ruler of the right to 
estublish a Peth with the necessary Sastztiten, 

Mire was a port-town. Its size depended upon other supplementary 


activities carried on there. 


SESIDENTS OF THE V ilslaGi 

Tne village was a closed-knit unit. Those who held land directly 
from the state were known as Deshaks, a term signifying active citizens 
of the village. They were the permanent residents of the village and 
pecformed various administrative, religious or ministerial services 
for the village. 

A document of tie year tenn makes a distinction between the 
officers of the state and the Deshkas. This document gives a list of 
Deshaks of Mamla, Village, Pargaria and Kasba. The Deshaks according to 
this document were Desi, Deshkulkerni, Patil, Auliarni, gote-Hahajan, 
weaver, cultivators and several balutedars like Mahar, Manga, washerman, 
Blackgmith, etc. 

It is quite clear trom this document taat the hereditary officers 
and servants of the Pargana, Kasaba, Peth and village communities were 
joinly knoun ag the Veshak. at other places ?rabhudedii, Kulkarni, 
Mokadam, Chaudhari, Chaugula, and other important citisens of the village 
were included unde: the Sada with tae help of the documentary evidence 
it can be said that the term Deshak was uged in a comprehensive sense, 
signifying the hereditary officials like Deshmukh, Deshkulkarni, Patil, 
tue important citizens or ryots and tie silibeiien. 

Some of the Deshaks paid no land revenue to the state and held 
rent-free lands. They were called watendarg. Amongst the Murathas, 
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Sis term watan was used to denote a rent-free land held in hereditary 
and perpetual occupation. In return, they undertook te perform certain 
@uties for the village. The ? atil was primarily a government officer. 
lie and the Kulkarni were concerned with the payment of the stipulated 
amount of land revenue from tae village. The Kulkarni kept accounts of 
the payments made by the individual land holderg. The Patil received 
the envust dup to the state oul ws requeusible fer poying it We the 
state. The state would not care to maintain direct relationship with 
the individual landholders. The Patil served as a link and intermediary. 
It was his duty to cliect a en ene ee 
up any shortage from his own resources, 

The villagers who paid the land revenue naturally formed a majority 
6d Mien iS Sen petit Chie ck Wik Sin eALin Whehiay t 
Arabic term signifying proprietors. An earlier desijnation of this class 
is "thalkaris" of which Mirasdar is the Arabic version. The non-land 
holding portion of the village consisted of the tenants who had no land 
of their own. They had no locus standi and were called uparis or stran- 
gerde 

There were then the Balutedars who performed various services for 
the villagers and the village and were rewarded for their services with 
annual payments of agricultural produce called Baluta. The number of 
Balutedars and the persons included ia this calss varied from village 
bn Wiinteaad decument dealing with the conferment of the office of Kule 
Karni and Joshi on a pe: gon by the Mirasdars and Balutedars of the 
emits nearly ten Balutedars with their professional symbols have been 
mentioned. This document also speaks for the place of the Salutedars in 
the Gotsabha, It appears that important decisions affecting taevs Llage 
are taken together by the hereditary officials, Mirasdars and Balutedars 
of the village. Among these Salutedars may be counted #astermen, barbers, 
Mangas, potters, Mabars, goldsmiths, curpenter,oil seilers,blacksni ths, shoe= 
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The Joshis, Guravs and Maulanas served the spiritual needs of 
tie villagers. They were compensated partly by the fees paid in kind 
by their clients and partly may be occasionally by grant of rent-free 
land. 

As ali the Deshaxs did not cultivate all tue land that they owned, 
there were tenants, referred to ag "upari" in our ae who culti- 
vated the land on payment of rent usually in kind to tie landholders. 

Thus the residents of tne village were the watandars, tnalkaris, 
balutedars and uparis, and they performed the verious services of the 
village. 

HATANDARS 

wWatan is an Arabic word and its use is traceable to the Muhamadan 
kings of the Deccan. Watan is a grant made by the stute to a person 
who holds a certain office and the grant continues in bis family so 
long as the seivices are rendered efficiently. 

A Watandar was maintained by the village. Tne villagers paid him 
in cash and kind for his services to tue village. in fact, tie watandar 
claims this remunerution from tne villagers as a mutter of right and 
tuey have been referred to as rights and dues — Haklajima, These 
haklajimas were recogniged by the state and they were specifically 
mentioned in their pclae en 

‘fhe watandars were the permanent officials and tneir services 
were essential for tue efiicient working of the village administration. 
A change in Government hardly affected the position of watandars,” The 
watandars who were formerly serving the Muslim rulers continued to enjoy 
the sume privileges under Shivaji when be annexed such Muslim territories 
to the Maratha kingdoms 

Besides tne collection of revenue and encouraging agriculture, 
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they performed a number of duties such as deciding the petty local 
disputes in the village community council i.e. Gotasabha, organising 
the village festivals and ceremonies, colonization and aabitetion, 
maintenance of peace and order in their respective areas etc. 

The Marathas attached much importance to tue watan. lt was an 
instrument for a political cureer, tae only means of Livelihood, a sign 
of prestige and dignity. Some people preferred to be watandaers rather 
tnan be elevated to a higher place in tae state government. Being 
pleased with the services of his secretary Balaji avaji Prabhu, Shivaji 
expressed his desire to absorb him in his cabinet, Aashtapradnan Mandal, 
But Balaji preferred the perpetuation of bis chitmisi watan in his 
family turoughout the kingdom of shivaji to his elevation to the 
wetene = 

Even Shivaji preferred to consider himself as watandar first. This 
wag due to the special significance attached to tie watan system by 
the Marathas. A letter shows that shivaji uad ordered his ofiicials 
only two years prior to his coronation to maintain separate account of 
bis persoual income from his watan areas such es Kudal, Rajapur, Kole, 
Dabhol, Poona, Javali, Kalyan, Bhivandi, Indapur, Supa etc. He warned 
his officials that this amount should not be utilised for the admini- 
stration of the state, but for tne protection of the cultivetors under 
his watan jurisdiction from the raids of the agiiihe. 

The watan was a much coveted right and therefore became the root 
cause of many disputes in society. Claims and counter claims to watengs 
gave rise to excessive litigation, village feuds, conspiracies, violence 
and murder, deceptions and what End 

The motive behind the maintenance of tne watan system was to secure 
an efficient administration of the stute. fhe power of tne state was 
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decentraliged through this system of watan with a view to managing and 
deciding many things on tue spot, instead of referring them often to 
the central government for help and assistance. Thus it can be said 
that a well regulated watan system was a pre-requisite to the stability 
and prosperity of tie state.) 

Shivaji tried to effect certain changes in tue watan system that 
was prevailing in his territory. He aimed at removing certain evils tuat 
had crept into this organisation. (iie found that under the previous 
rulers, the cultivators respected the watandar more than tie King.) 
Previous governments used to auction out the right of collecting land 
revenue of villages to the watandars. Out of the money ao collected 
tuey credited a little amount to the treasury and appropriated the rest. 
This resulted into an increase in the resources of tae watandars and 
they became domineering in the state. They constructed big mansions 
and forts and employed footmen and musketeers, They often refused to 
see the officials of the state. They had become turbulent and defiant. 
Whenever the state demanded a part of their profits out of collections 
from the cultivators they would resist the demands and pick up quarrels 
with the state sttiataies 

. Ghivaji first of all dismantled their fortifications, appointed 
his officers to some of tne famous forts and thus made the watandarg 
powerless. He required them to live in houses, wiprotected like those 
of the cultivators. The State confiscated all their ill gotten gains, 
Again the perquisites of the village and pargana officials were deter- 
mined by the ita Shivaji's attitude towards the watandars has been 
Geseribed in detail by Ramcnandrapanta Amatya in the Royal ed 

As a result of these reforms, the ruler came into direct contact 
with the cultivetors who could look to him for protection against the 
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watanders. lie curbed their powers and reduced their growing influence 
over the cultivators. He made this system wore effective by controlling 
tue watanders. He created new watans, on verious aman continued 
the old watans which were discontinued by the dials contirned the 
inams granted by his ae ch and punished many watanders who 
refused to co-operate with nim by confiscating their ahi 

it would be interesting to note the duties of these hereditary 
officials and the rights and perquisites enjoyed by them in the village 
communities. The watanders wao were connected with tae village adminie 
stration were the Patil, Kulkarni, Deshmukh, Deshpande and Chaugula. 


RATIO 

fhe village headman was the chief hereditary officer of the village. 
He has been referred to as Patil, Gaopatil, Mokedam or Mokadam-patil 
in the contemporary marathi Siete and as Gramagopaka in the 
nee ol 

The office symbol of the Patil was plough which shows his duties 
in connection with theland. On the official payers where the Nae 
could not afiix his signature, the aketch of a plough was drawn. 

iis main duty wag to bring the idle land under cultivation and 
to make it cotidaiae, This was his responsibility. Dadoji Kondadeo 
had once induced certain people with tue watan of Patil on the condition 
that they should colonize tie uninhabited parts of Shivaji's lies 

The karkun or Mamlatdar had to consult the Patil before fixing 
the revenue of the village. The Patil prepared an estimate of tne crop 
every year with the assistance of the Aulxarni and then negotiated with 
the karkun on behalf of the village. it was the Patil who used to make 
an appeal for remission in revenue to the siate cabin, He repre~ 


sented the case of the cultivators to the state regarding the fixation 
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of laad revenue. He supplied ail information to the nate See 
the land holdings in his village, crops grown, revenue realised ete. 

lig Was responsible for the revenue of tue village. le undertook 
to pay to the state the stipulated amount of land sevens. it was he 
who guffered if there was any shortage of collection. For example, we 
find a Patil mortgaging his hereditary office of ratil and borrowing 
ise350/~ from a creditor. it may be argued that the amount was borrowed 
by him for any private purpose, but perhaps te make good of the shortage 
in the stipulated amount of the land viata state had reqarded 
him with rent free land because he sived tae trouble of collecting land 
revenue from the individual cultivators, But he algo stood security 
to the state on behalf of the villagers that the stipulated sum would 
be paid. The villagers tuercfore rewarded him by maxing certain customary 
payments. 

He was an important member of the village council. He conducted 
the meeting of sis itage eee and no judicial decree of the 
village was complete without his visnithiames ie was responsible for the 
siatidheacsiae ie idk Wie ntliats a ag A. 

Many Patils seem to have been Marathags but we come across some 
Brahmin Patils as well, It was mainly due to tne purchase of a patilki 
watan or grant of = a watan by the tne, The village could not 
function efficiently without a Patil. im the absence of the Patil, 
therefore, tne Deshmukh of the Pargana used to officiate as Patil till 
@ perminent Patil was ee’ The Patil was so powerful « person 
in the village that, as Tukaram puts it, nobody could continue to stay 
in the village if he incurred bis atte 

Tne watan deed describes the privileges (iaks) and the dues (lajimag) 
oi tie watendar. Any changes thereof were also incorporated in then, 
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by revising the aovie The privileges enjoyed by the Patil were called 
privileges of tne 0 a These privileges varied from pind to place 
and from time to time. in addition to tue watan-estates, the Patil was 
entitled to some payments from the cultivators, both in cash and kind, 
and this share of tne Patil was generally fixed by the 9 

The rights and perquisites enjoyed by the Patil may be classified 
as belows= 

1. di Ad pau 

it means the seniority rights or tue precedence enjoyed by the 
Patil over other members of tie community on Lestive occasions. The 
Patil presided over practically ali the ceremonies performed in the 
village. Un iesbive occasions he was entitled to receive from the 
vi.lagers many things, such as Holi cake on the oli day, an image 
of Ganesh in tne monta of Bhadrapad, Tilgul during tae Sankrant festi- 
val, und many other things on tie Dasura day, Liwali, Gudi-pidva or 
the New Year Day, Nagapanchami, pola festival ho 


Cash PaliutTS (Ay SDA) 
He was entitled to receive a share of tue total revenue collection 
49 
of the village. This share was determined by the state. 


2. AXEL IN KD ( Gala) 

The Patil used to receive sowe grains from each chavar or holding. 
From the cultivator he took Ghugeri ise. an exaction in Kind from each 
holding; 'Pnasaki' i.e. vegetables and ‘iiurda' iee. unripe jowar. Sesides 
these he used to get many things of daily consua,tion from the artisans 
and shopkeepers, such as a pair of shoes, pasodi i.e. a gurment, chol- 
khan ise. a cloth for bodice or spencer for his wife, oil, coconuts, 
ghee, fowl mutton etc., without paying for ahs 
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4 S 5 R v i C i 2 - 
lie was receiving free services from Mahara, drumers and otner 
S1 


artisans for his private purpose. 


ae bLhV LES. 

It appears that he got a share from tae various levies imposed 
and collected by the state. Ow records mention such levies as marriage 
tax, divorce tex, transit tax on the cattle a 

These rights and perquisites are not mentioned in detail in every 
sanad or Mahajar. Sometimes it is just mentioned that the rights and 
perquisites attached to this office should continue in the family. As 
these rights and perquisites were determined by tradition and custom, 
they were well known to the villagers, and hence there was no necessity 
of stating them in detail in every sanad. 


Ru bkRaRN I. 
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Kulkarni has been referred to as Gaogkulkarni in our records. In 
many — a en stated 
as Sahin He was also called Gramlekhi ~ village accountant. He 
kept @ record of the land held by the soliton cultivators and the 
revenue due from euch, As they paid their land revenue he would enter 
it in his register as receipts. at tae ead of the collection period, he 
would add up the amounts received and compare them with the total 
demands ior the village, and estimate the arrears if any in end 
He was punished if he failed in his duty of keeping sie tas 

Our records make it one of his duties to attruct peasants to the 
village and thus increase the area under aidcteatens This seems, 
however, more to have been pious injunction that the definition of an 
obligation. 


it seems tnat the Aulsarni was not an invariable feature of every 
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village in Maharushtra of the seventeenth century. This was perhaps due 
to the dearth of literate persons in the village available for clerical 
jobs. It was perhaps also due to tie limited nature of the duties that 
he had to perform in each village. According to one document there were 
eleven villages under tue charge of one die Sometines «4 Kulkarni 

cS aaa J when he was a Brabmin, used to serve as the village astrolo 


as well. “Aa, 

A kulkarni holding the charge of many villages appointed deputies | 
in the various villages to maintain ae A dishonest kulkarni 
might inform a cultivator that he had to pay more than what was due 
from him, and appropriate extra amount for himself. A still worse form 
of dishonesty was an occasional omission of tue entry of revenue pay~ 
ment or an incorrect entry and the manipulation of arrears where there 
were ae, We find Shivaji teking to task tae Kulkarni of Cheul for 
not discharging his duties sites 

it appears that the kulkarni algo kept an account of tie payments 
made by the Patil to the representative of the Govexnuent. We have an 
application of 1666 July, complaining that the absence of kulkarni in 
the villages had resulted in arrears being shown where in reality there 
were no dues at ell. 

Sonebines a temporary appointment was made by the villagers when 
tae old nereditary line of oifice po failed. This, in some cases 
uiiindi Sn ip vada sonal Dex & pummmnd Malieied,, Weng tee tn tee 
case we seem to find the office lucrative encugh to be sold for 150 
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Even though the Patil was supposed to be his senior, he had to 
depend upon him who might | Ain eusgetonaliy. We find a Patil 


~ ON eb SM 


complaining thut he /was a titular head and the real power lay with 
’, rn 2g) 
7] 
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66 
the kulkarni. 


in course oi tine tue ofiice became hereditary as we have seen 
already that it was not always casy to find many literate peopie 
capable of seeping seca. Literacy once acquired by a family, it 
was expected tust it would coutinus in the family. it was aluost teen 
to be, Sb)tgatiion of tue family to rest of tue commmity to # place s 
literate person at the service of tie village for carrying on admini- 
strutive functions of tae village. 

if the family of tue Kulkarni of ao village oecame extinct due to 
some reason or tne other, the Villagei's used to appoint a Mutalix for 
a short period till a permanent ofiice=bearer could be found. The 
Village council then used to sell tue office tw « person who was willing 
te accept it. The proceeds of the sule were utilisea sither ior remitting 
the dues of the villuge, if aay, or credited to tue village saan 
The purchaser thereby succeeded to all tue rights of tue predecessor. 
Tne villagers assured him all protection aguinst any subsequent claimant 
to the vila, 

rersons capable of performing tie auties of a kulixarni were so few 
tout it was not always possibile for the village to levy a purchase 
money for tne office. og villagers were, sometiues, glad to confer it 
without exacting a pehans 

4s the Kulkarni bad to deal with the representative cf the state, 
it seems that tae action of the villagers in appointing a new kulkarni 
required the approval of the state. Though tie ofiice was hereditary, 
a kulkarni in oifice would lose it if the state found it necessary to 
take action against him for any crime. in such cused, the governmeat 
took notice of tie claims of otaer membeis of the ped 

Tue Kulkarni office was not an dereditary one in some parts of 
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the Konkan. It appears that Shivaji appointed kulkarnis in these 
parts when he acquired some of those territories in 1656. For instance, 
so long as Cheul Subba was under the control of Bijapur rulers, there 
were no watandar kulkarnig in the villages of the Subha. The State 
used to appoint clerks called Husurdars for a group of villages varying 
from two to four for keeping accounts, The salaries of these Husdars 
were fixed in cash, But when Konkan passed into the hands of the 
Marathas, the cash payments to the accountants were stopped and the 
Patil was instructed to collect for the Kulkarni, dues from the culti-e 
sia ok Ht Wisin Wi Mice nerenal an wnt: Wate Ne Sea Bane ie 
rights of kulkarni in the Cheul Subha were determined by Shivaji, by 
a: diets 

In the watan deeds of the kulkarni, the haks were mentioned as 
below:- 

La GaSi PAXMENTS (HAKHBA) 

The kulkarni used to receive some cash payments from the village 
in addition to his salary. In some papers, a cash payment for purchasing 
stationery has been mentioned eititionin. 

yasukd REWENUK FROM BAGH BO. LNG 


75 
It was fixed per chavar or per khandi. 


ae PALPOSHT 
A pair of shoes per year from the shoe-makers. 
So FADEWART 
ge ORE See ee See Beene Te Seek NaN BE 
Mahar. Lifting dead cattle was his job. 
Se Bb Lb Bali 
Cannot be identified, but Dr. Sen calls it as duty of transport 


cattle.’ ? 
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S. KADABA O8 SHAVES OF FODDER 
Per holding or chavar and a chavar is 120 bighase 
1b PATE] AND SAD Le : 
These were con ent amangie. Kharehapatti means the recognized 
WJ Bd) case é 
dues of the village officers and servants, and Sadilwar patti signifies 
the extra assessment above the public revenue levied by the local 
officers for meeting the contingencies. Perhaps tue kulkarni used to 


Fyg lta cy 


get @ share in these taxes, if they were imposed and collected, 


BS. GHEE 
4 certain quantity of ghee from The buttry dealer. 


' - 
It means forced labour for private service. it is labour or service 
exacted by a pergon in power, without paying for it. 
tet} Dy 
* fhe! ADs Gio d 
it was a share in crop. The kulkarni used to be present at the 
WE, yy 


time of harvest and while measuring the grain uged to put aside a suall 
ene gi which he took as his own, This was known as salai i.e. 


ae 


the marker. He was entitled to have Hurda or unripe jwar and ears of 
79 
corn i.e. lombia. 


— = 


abet A HAW AES 
It means the sample exacted by government and hereditary officers 
of the crops and fruits which first Kime sey 


“Pay ef 


The hake or inyoste of the kuliarnd vary fron lace, to place and 
ey vere eeenaee seceding So She Maem Of tant plane. 
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“ 
RESHHUKE 
Some of the land in the village could be held by the Deshmukh. He 
supervised the work of Patils normally in a Pargana, He could allot 
wy 
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ye 
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fallow state lands to applicants for bringing them under cultivation, 
aT) 


as in Mughal india. This process was fucilitated by the State, charging 
@ nominal essesanent till the land was in a position to pay the full 


81 BY Wa, 
taxes. 


ob} 


He made an annual round of the villages under his charge to keep 
himself informed about the condition of villages and the residents 
therein. If necessary, he settled the land revenue of lands newly brought 
under eee in the village, and where ownersiip of land had 
changed, caused appropriate entries to be made in tie Aulkarni's records 
of xighhe, 

if the Patil of a village defaulted in making paymeat of the land 
revenue, a es a ee hin to \ 
take necessary steps for making wp the deficiency, The lig agli 
nejitinahs Dette Ye Recteenia silt Ye: P0SK3, tanee then eatdine Ob the Vitlags 
remained in arrears. in times of distress, the villagers naturally 
sought relief from the Government. It was necessary in such cases for 
the villagers to convince the Leskmukh of their inability to pay the 
land revenue in full, If convinced the Deshmukh accompanied the village 
officials in representing the cuse of the village for ictinatens 

It was expected that he venth in | co-operation with the Patils, 
fib hihi dite eet 

The Deshmukh was the state's link with the villagers. In case of 


external danger of an attack, the state depended upon him to curry out 


Pope . Mecessary measures for taking the villagers to a place of safety. a 


letter shows that Shivaji bad asked the Deshmukh of Kohidkhore that he 
should take all the people from his villages to a safe place below the 
Ghats where they would not be disturbed by enemies. The letter further 
states that the Deshmpkh would be held responsible if any villages were 
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were captured. He was asked to visit every village without any delay, 
sls it's igs ise ldgaiem lt Motus 

lie was expected to help the state in building new forts and 
init See thea: balk ana te secure labour from villages 
nearby for the purpose. Taig would represent an additional burden on 
the peoples 78), Sl) 

Sometimes the Deshmukh had to act as the Patil of a village,where 
there was none. The customary law was that in the absence of a Patil, 
the Deshmukh took his sine 30: tha Atos 

The Deshmukh was entitled to use his seal on official papers, The 
sci ean how tea Maan it seal eel Nan tetas ad Wha dies 

The Deshmykh being superior to the village Patil, naturally 
enjoyed more perquiaites in villages in nis pargana. lie was authorised 
to exact payments in kind from tae land as well as services and many 
consumption goods from the village artisans and merchants, 

The Deshmukh was entitled to a maund of grain, some fodder and 
fuel from every vA ide coliccted mangoes for pickles from tue 
canta gebd 

As regards tue articles of consumption, he demanded several things 
from the villagers such as ‘erale’ i.e. a screen or covering used 
mainly in rainy weather, a suall quantity of ghee, a blanket from the 
blanket~weaver i.e. Dhangur, a sheep per flock, * Bale OF anaeeninntely 
five soace per flecks a@ pair of shoes from the cobbler, ag lie 
otk crncait wht Sen make ei Goon ener elt Gruber eartern ware from 
the potters, ‘prasad from the Gurav of the temple during the Navratra 
festival, a chicken, ete. He did not pay for any of these articles. 

He was entitled te receive cash payments in some cases. He had the 
right to demanja cash payment from every village, say about one hon in 


4. 
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#64 | 
addition to his claims in kind, He was the guest of the village and 


as such he had a right to demand provisions (shidha) from the villages 
in bis pargana. 

He demanded several things from the shopkeepers and from hawkers 
and vendors of the weekly bazaar. He received hanks from the Momins 
and gilk-tureads from the Patwegars, a small quantity of each variety 
of vegetables from the vendors, betel nuts and twelve betel leaves from 
pan-dealer, fire-works from the manufacturer of such things during the 
Diwali festival, sweets from the vendors attending a village fair. The 
merchants attending the weekly bazaars such as grocers, liquor dealers, 
cloth merchants, ghee merchants, vegetable dealers, periumerg, butchers r 
ete. paid a sitall share of their vendible iabistan. Sometines he collected 
a@ cash payment from the entire nivel, 

He wags collecting certain yearly dues from the village artisans 
such as burbers, washernen, 9 ia p carpenters, weavers, tailors , 
Se Sa Ek ae ye RDS B pote : eer ee te Oe 
stats ine eiianials Viens: eilends on Thnk ake. seks Gemmns WE etkthal ga 
head. He received a quarter-maund of salt per khandi and 2) seers of 
jaggery per wand wad ton seers of ginger and turmeric out of the royal 
share of the “itiogs. it appears ik on wae getting a share from the 
proceeds of such taxes as dnavastaka (khavas means a page, a valet, 
or a body-guard. Khavas taka is perhaps a tax on the personal servants 
of the grandees), Gaotaka (perhaps a levy imposed on the entire village) 
a tax on marriage as well as iio 

lie was entitled to receive the services of a Mahar to the extent 
of one or two months in a year free of charge. He used to get free 
services from those persons who did the work of plaiting of utensils 
by supplying the necessary materials. From the oil« presger he could 
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96 
get his ow oil-seeds crushed free of charge. 


In this long list of rights and perquisites of tue Deshmukh, we 
find many claims which gave him 4 piace in the village in certain matters 
as good as that of a Patil. it is diidficult to assume that he actually 
enjoyed these rights and privileges in all the villages under his 
charge at tie same time. aguin these claims differ from place to place. 
For instance the claims of a Deshmukh from the Konkan area cannot be 
the sate as tuai of the Lesh. A paper from Jamav section mentions the 
perquisites allowed to tue Deshwukh of Cheul in the 17th century from 
villages under his gia. iowever, it appears, that the Deshmukh 
used to cerry away a larger share from the viliagers than any other 
naneittnny ofttnial. 


RESHPANDE 

Some of the land in the village may -pe held by Deshpande who 
supervised the work of Kulkarnis in his pargana. ile hag been referred 
to as Deshkulxarni or Deshlekhaka in our records, the former signifying 
his authority over a number of villages and as such he was in charge 
of the records off number of villages, and the latter points out his 
main duty as writing the accounts of the villages under his jurisdiction, 
Tig dviton; ‘tina dere Gn oben detpette ansibgnes te Geis Ok te 
village kulkarni. He was subordinate to the Deshmukh, 

lie enjoyed rent-free land in lieu of his services. A Deshpande may 
be a Kulkarni in a village in which he possessed watan lands for main- 
ite: int ipa Sssbailie ik "i eChDiae Sc lead wi lta ik 
Si Whttige fn tes sich ot ‘He: Renal ning intial Sieh ha 
ist th eacsdlad capeles Wi ick nn ids isn ad de ee 


The rights and perquisites of the Deshpande included cash payments 
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and payments in kind from the villages of his pargana. As regards the 
nature of his rights and perquisites, there was hardly any difference 
between him and the Deshmukh, The difference was only in degree rather 
than in kind. The share of the Deshpande was usually half of that of 
tae Deshmukh. 

if the Deshmukh got ten jack-fruits per jack—tree, the Desnpande's 
share was half of it. He received 10% of the mangoes irom the mango= 
groves, one hon at the tine of makarsunkramna festival for purchasing 
til, jaggery «t the rate of five seers per sugar cane field, in addition 
to a bundle of gugsrcanes and a jar of sugarcane juice, He received maka 
and vegetables from the farmers who were producing them and a garment 
from the weaver. 

He was entitled to get « pair of shoes from tie cobbler, plates 
formed of leaves tacked together from the gurav, betel-leaves from the 
tamboli. He received oil at the rate of a" tdnke trom each oilman, 

He was entitled to the free services of the Matar for fifteen days 
in a year from each village. lie used to get the services of the barber, 
the carpenter and the gurav whenever he required them. 

If any marriage took place in tue village, the Deshpande was to 
receive sugar, betel nuts, pan and clothes, (Shela pagote) from the 
parties te the marriage. Tie Deshmukh, used to coilect on behalf of 
the state a hon frou tue villages at tue time of village festivals ag 
well as ree from the parties to a dispute. It was known as Harki when 
collected from the winner and Gunhegari when collected from the defeated 
party. Half of such income wes remitted to the siate, the Deshpande 
uged to get 1/3 of the remaining half and the rest belonged to the 
Destmulths 

Deshmukh and Deshpande did not belong, strictly speaking to village 
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communities, but as they beld land in the village their interests were 
bound up with the village. It should be clear from our discussion that 
the remumeration of the Deshmukh and Deshpande, referred to as pargana 
or district watandars in our records, was paid by the people of the 
pargana just as the remuneration of the Patil and Aulcarni was paid by 
the pedple of tne village. This fact explains why tne watandars both 
village and parguna were deeply interested in the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the village. they were maintained by the viilage and not by 
tae Governuente 
‘a ie 

The Chaugula wag another important person in the village comunity. 
He assisted the Patil in his work of village administration. lie served 
as his messenger and Helped him in collecting land revenue and also in 
lsdngioen nak cultivators who had left their fields. itis symbol was, 
like tie Patil, ped This signifies his association with tne work 
of cultivation of tne village land lixe that of ratil. His rank in the 
Geotasabha was next to the Patil. But the leshchaugula =< an officer 
above tue village chaugulas precedes the village Patil in ck At one 
piace bis symbol has been shown as pole. This signifies his duty in 
connection with the measurement of land for assessment ve... 
algo he acted as an assistant to the ratil. 

tie carried the revenue collection in Kind from his village te the 
headquarters of tne Pargana. lie looked after the warehouse of the 
village office and algo the private storages of the ita. 

it is likely taat in suall viliages a Patil may function as his 
own chaugula. it is interesting to note that sonetines the office of 
sii seit utente: We ths GE ep nes This simply bears a 
testimony to tae love for the hereditary watan prevailing during thig 
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BALUZEVDARS. 

Besides tne village and pargana officials whe held land in the 
village and served as a link between the village and the state, there 
were a number of pergons wio held land in the village, souetines rente 
free, and rendering valuable services to the village for its economic 
ssi. sil gaat ‘cae a Seidl neg ‘hay Sdlleadiach 
Balutedars, performing specific duties fey fixed grain-share from every 
farmer in the village. The farmer pays to the village artisans at the 
time of the annual harvest for the services rendered by them throughout 
the year. Baluta, therefore, means a portion of crop assigned to the 
village servents for their maintenance including their fees, perquisites 
sek Gees ela: 

The names of balutedars are found in many mahazars. Their number 
has been mentioned as twelve in some managara, but actually we find 
sometimes less and gometimes more than this sie. shete~mahajan, 
carpenter, Mahar, joshi, gurav, washerman, potter, berber, thakury 
these are the common nages in many Bahagzerse 

These balutedars can be roughly divided into four classes, such 
as: 

(i) village artisans and professionals. Carpenter, potter, 
blacksmith, barber, wasier@an, shoe maker and manga May be included 
in this group. They served tae cultivators in return of the fixed 
grain-share per annule 

(44) general servants, Mahar, Taral, Mange may be put in this 
class. These balutedars were mainly performing the menial type of 
work. The Mahar was the village-eye, and a living chronicle of its 
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concerns. Tardl was the messenger of the village government, mange 
was the village watchman. 

(444) Religious gervantg. Joshi, gurav and thakur may be included 
in this group. These people were mainly meeting the spiritual require= 
ments of the society. The Joshi wag the village astrologer who read 
out the almanac to tie villagers, the gurav was the priest of the 
village temples and the Thakur was a family priest among certain tribes 
of shudrag. 

(iv) Qther sexvantge in this group we shall include Shete-mahajan, 
goldsmith or potdar and Mulana. Snete~mahajan was looking after the 
peat of tne village, potdar was in charge of assaying the coins, and 
Mulana was doing the teaching work, as well as looking atter the mosque 
and the burial ground. 

in addition to these reguiar baluteasrs, we often find several 
other nawes of artisuns and professionals mentioned in the mahajars 
such as Oil-mwan, cOpper=anith, painter, metaleworker, dhangar i.e. 
shepherd, tamboli, i.e. pan dealer, weaver etc. Hut they were not 
mentioned under tie title balutedars. Perhaps tueir services were not 
as essential as those ol the buiutedurs proper, but their presence was 
sought in some cases decided by tue village council, They were some~ 
times called vines, 

As regards the shure of the balutedargs, we do not have aly proof 
in our records. Perhaps tueix suares were determined by immemorial 
custom and the cultivators were paying tuem ungrudingly, 

But a document of a later period i.e. tae Pehsiwa period describes 
tus sei i suite is Weta ag Wain three 
yanks known as kaas. The higher kads includes curpenter, cobbler, mang 
and mahar and its share is 40 sheaves per pacen i.e. 1/4 of a chavar. 
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The middle kaas includes potter, barber, washerman and blacksmith with 
a share of 20 sheaves per padén. lastly the lower kags consisting of 
joshi, gurav, goldgmith and mulana getting 10 sheaves per paeen. 

The balutedars attended the meetings of the village council and 
expressed their approval of the decision of the village council by 
affixing their signatures or thumb impressions against their names, 
Every balutedar had his own symbol which was put below his signature 
or thumb impression, For instance, shete's balance, potter's wheel, 
baroer's mirror, carpenter's chisel, shoe-waker's thread and pricker, 
washerman’s mallet, guravas censer, gold snith's hammer and Mulana's 
knife are found in many Ped 


CULE IVAL OES 

Some land of the village was held by the cultivators, Taese culti- 
vaters were of two types : Mirasdar or Thulksris and Uparis. 

Mirasdear kunbis were those who possessed permanent proprietory 
right in their land, They had the right of settlement in the village 
and thug enjoyed all the privileges of the village communities. They 
were cultivating their own land. 

Uparis were strangers to the village. We do not find many refe~ 
rences te uparis in our records. It seems that they were not much 
associated with the business of tae village council as we do not find 
any refereace to them in tle makajars. We find only the mirasdar cultie 
vaters mentioned st ithicaseinaitaiae whenever the Mirasdarswere not 
— the village headman had to bring outsiders for cultivation 
purposes. these reierences clearly prove the existence of a class of 
cultivators in the viilege commmities which did not possess any heredie 
tary claims to the land. But it appears that these strangers in due 
course acquired mirasi right and settled permanently in that village. 
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Thus, we find the village comaunity, comprising of such classes 
as the hereditary officials, the balutedars, the mirasdgr kunbis and 
the uperise 

The picture of village life presented here did not essentially 
differ from that of the pre-Shivaji period. Shivaji could not effect 
any considerable change in this old pattern for various reagons. Shivaji 
was primarily concerned with political revolution in Maharashtra, rather 
than social revolution, He was preoccupied with the task of expelling 
alien power from Maharashtra and founding @ new kingdom of the Marathas. 
Tais he could not have achieved, if he had not secured the whole-hearted 
support of all sections of the population. 

Shivaji was aware of the fact that the Deshmukh and other pargana 
and village watandars were indispensable to him in creating a strong 
and enduring Maratha State. Both Sabhasad and amatya appear to be very 
critical of the watandars and their accounts lead us to believe that 
Shiveji had waged a crusade against tiem, but once the importance of 
these officials in the type of village organization tuat was prevailing 
in the seventeenth century Maharashtra is recognised, one is reluctant 
to believe that Shivaji was bent upon abolishing the watan=system. it 
is true that he confiscated certain watans, but it is equally true that 
he did not intend to abolish the system, He created as it has been 
pointed out earlier new watang also, while confiscating some. 

The main job of the watanders was to bring more land under cultie 
vation and colonigation. The work of colonization was ye¢ incomplete in 
many parts as can be seen from the efforts made by Dadoji Konddeo in 
the Poona Jagir. Reniasee army inroads and constant-warfare often 
disturbed the wee economy. During such periods of distress, it wag 
this class of watandars that came to the rescue of the village as well 
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as the state. 

Shivaji was gradually annexing new territories to his jagir. The 
ryot in the newly acquired areas was usually under the obligation of 
the watandars, and it was difficult to dissociate them from these 
watendarg. ie, therefore, adopted the most practical line of action, ile 
allowed the village communities to enjoy theiz traditional life undig- 
turbed. He werked with them and not against them, 

it is always difficult to introduce sweeping changes in «cial 
lige. Social institutions which have tasen deep roots cannot be easily 
thrown overboard. Instead of effecting drastic changes in the working 
of the watan aystem, Shivaji tried to improve the conditions of the 
cultivators by making tue watandars aware of their assigned duties, 
sometimes even by puntahing them. 

Though Sabhasad mentions that Shivaji wrested the ryot from the 
clutches of the watandurs and brought him under his controls it can be 
simply interpreted as the pious wish of Shiveji rataer than actual 
execution of such a policy on a massive scale. We rarely cowe across 
incidents in which people have risen aguinst these hereditary officials. 
it may be due to lack of political consciousness among the peoples but 
it may be also due to the fact that the people bad no grudge against 
this traditional waten system. 

Thus, it can be said that instead of changing the old pattern of 
the village, organigation, Shivaji utilized it to serve his own ends. 
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It is merely a language of common convention that Deshmukhs end 
Deshkulkarnis, Patils and other hereditary right-holders are to be called 
watandarg. They ere no doubt smali but independent chiefs of territories. 
The weak manage to exist by rigidly maintaining the tradition of power 
though decreasing from the Emperor downwards. But they are not to be 
eonsidered as ordinary persons. These people are really the sharers in 
the kingdom, They are not inclined te live on whatever watan they possess, 
or to always act loyally towards the king who is the lord of the whole 
country and to abstain from committing wrong against any one. All the 
time they want to acquire new possession bit by bit, and to become 
strong; and after becoming strong their embition is to seize forcibly 
from s0me, and to create enmities and depredations againgt others. 
Anowing that royal punishment will fail on them, they first take refuge 
with others, fortify their places with their help, rob the travellers, 
loot the territories and fight desperately not curing even for their 
dives, when a foreign invasion comes they make peace with the invader 
with a desire jor gaining or protecting a watan, moet personally the 
enemy, allow the enemy to enter the kingdom by divulging secrets of both 
sides, and then becoming harmful to the kingdom get to be difficult 
of control. For this reuson the control of these people hag te be very 
clevaily devised, 

kiiG's POLICY TOADS THEas 

But because these faults are found in them it would be a great 

injustice that they should be hated and that their watans should be 
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Giscontinueds and on special occasions it would prove a cause of 
calamity. If, on the contrary, that ig not done and these people are 
given freedom of movement, their natural (wild) spirit would immediately 
find play. Therefore, both of these extreme attitudes cannot be useful 
in the interest of state policy. They huve to be kept positively 
between conciliation and punishment. Their existing wataas should be 
continued, but their power over the people sliould be done away with. 
They should not be allowed to have any privileges or watan rights with- 
out a state charter. iihatever has come down to them from the past should 
not be allowed to increase nor to become less even by a little, and 
they should be made to obey the orders of the authorities of the terrie 
torys A group of kingsuen or agents should not be allowed to remain 
jointly on the watan. After maxing inquiries, their kingzen and agents 
should each be kept in distant provinces along with their families by 
giving them work according to their ability. They should not be allowed 
to get absorbed in tieir watens. Watendars should not be allowed to 
build even strong houses and castles. If by chance there is found any 
one overbearing and unrestrained, he should be praised and sent to do 
that work which is difficult of achievement. In it if he succeeds or 
is ruined, both the events would be in the king's interest, If he is 
saved he should be given more difficult work. Watendars should not be 
allowed to quarrel amongst themselves. They should be well flattered. 
But there are established usages for their behaviour and they should 
not be allowed to tranagress even a little. If infringed immediate 
pubishment should be inflicted. Looking to the position of watendarg 
and establishing every year or two, proper relations with them a king 
should weaken them by taking a little tribute and other things from 
them, when a watandar who has not infringed the duties of hig station 
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is near him, a king should speak about him to other servants that he 
is virtuous, honest and attached to him, and similarly those words 
which would give encouragement to him. If amongst the wabandars there 
are honest persons, it is very difficult to get servants of their type, 
Firstly if a watandar be a peraon of reliability and in addition, if 
he be honest, he would become like a goid flower emitting good smell, 
Therefore guch watandars should be gatnered with great cure; favour 
should be bestowed on them, respect should be shown to them, royal 
serviee should be entrusted to them, nay, they should be kept te do 
important work.” 

gxtract from Royal Edict on the Principles of State Policy 
and Organization ( ise. English rendering of adnyapatre ) 
by Professor 3.V.Puntambekar Pp 33-35, 
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This unpublished document of the year 1658 is from the Mohite 
family of Talbid near Panhala, it is true that Shivaji did not possess 
the Panhala territory in 1658, vet the rights and perquisited of the 
Desai mentioned in this document did not mterially differ from the rights 
and perquisites of the hereditary officials of Shivaji's territory discuss 
elsewhere, This document illustrates the various rights ani perquisites 
of the hereditary officials, 
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4412 

The villagers usually lived together in a part of the village set 
sch Me Seewitlne: alt hth: "Ps ao any ib “etisalat 
always built upon. New comers were allotted lana to build their houses 
sn i: ieee gual See Sin iting, Hin tala 4K, Ale Seal eal 
primarily divided into arable @land and waste land, fhe waste land 
included pastures for grazing as well as common land set apart for 
village fairs or sarkets. As the King's revenue increased wita tae 
increase in land under cultivation, the villagers i.e. Mirasdars and 
outsiders Uparis seem to nave been encouraged to extend the area of 
silt: wil satin win se singh et salle Sil Wk 
dars were peasant proprietors and Uparis were tenants or farmers having 
no right of cceupancy. 

The King was supposed to be the ultimate owner of all land. But 
land had to be exploited and brought wader cultivation, and gradually 
cultivators came te acquire ownership of iand they cultivated or owner 
ship was conferred upon them, Thug the Mirasdars or peasant proprietors 
held most of the village land, and all tie land which did not belong 
te the Mirasis belonged to the government or to those whom government 
had assigned it. The cultivated land belonging to government was always 
let out to the Uparis i.e. tenarts or farmers, ia eee. 
This in its turn created another title primarily to the right of 
eellection and appropriation of land revenue. Village land was thus 
souetines divided into Ahbdligati i.e. the land revenue of which was 
paid inte the King's treasury, and ‘indmati' i.e. the land revenue of 
which was allotted to be appropriated, by various functionaries in 
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Siew dilssnsh denieliaanien tat Mice: winds tab Was hee, ne bask eis 
of office was styled as wetan. 

The land in certain villages of Shirval pargana was divided in 
this wanner and the holders of inam land were Mokadaa, ay ee 
war, Deshmukh and Deshkulkarni were all of them hereditary officials. 
It appeace that between toon they held 206 of the total land under 
cultivation, 

it must be remembered that the inamdars did not digpossess the 
actual cultivators of their rights. These cultivators paid the land 
revenue like everyone else in the village and it did not in any way 
affect their own rights, if those who collected the land revenue appro- 
priated the whole or a part of it to their own uae. 

Among the inamdars there were impersonal holders as well, such 
as religious bodies or institutions which employed cultivators to till 
the land in their possession, The land revenue from a piece of land vas 
sometimes assigned for the maintenance of a place of religious worship 
or for the performance of a religious service. ihe grant was to a 
temple, or a mosque, Or a Math or a Sasadhi of ea saint and as such, it 
eould be distinguiahed from grants made to persons. This type of inam 
ss Se sine sie: Siac Ses‘ wien wt Sai Sie 
land were dedicated to the support of the temple. These landswere not 
transferable in any way eituer by the village or the pergons attending 
on the village temples or other institutions. These persons uged their 
share of the income from tue land ior meeting the expenses of the temple 
or math and for their own support. They seem to have a title to the 
fruits of land. 

The temple of Dnyandeo at Alandi received a piece of land from 
Shivaji, the income of which was devoted to the maintenance of the 
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dietins a ik wk Sei sonal hie tenet land for the 
re af Shivaji confirmed an inam granted by Malik 
Ambar to Abdulla, sie ichisasiie 0 View eaninn vi Weeki, dice 
also mentions that Shivaji granted land and allowances to both Hindu 
and Muslim gaints‘ eins : 

famdas had received @ good etate tou Shivaji for tne saintenance 
of his Nath oh Chighale Mannibies ef Patgaon algo received similar 
senile: Sine: Shia stay ‘ie Wiha wh iach, Wri of Moraya Gosavi 
at Chinchavad are insteaces pin 7 The a of Sopandeo at Sdsavad 
received a grant of land for its maintonance. 

Another type of religious grant was made for the performance of 
religious services, A Brahmin performing poOja to a deity received 
thirty bighas of lend for his sidetebiae The Gosavi of Jejuri received 
twelve rukas of land ( i.e. 30 bighas ) from the State for a similar 
cceeats We find several references to yearly grants called Warghaganas 
for religious services, meditation, learning of vedas etc. These warsha- 
ganas were religious or charitable pensions paid eitner from the royal 
nits ain te aginst ts Wie “es la 

Land was aleo weld as agrahar Inam, We find a list of Brakming 
ee ee a eee 
was another Agrahar village of this e..3 Sowetiaes these Brahmins 
were exempted from all taxes, In that case the village described as 
cee lin alton sha tc chi dacgph Sok Seas Su aml 
dé tle 

Inams could again be distinguished as Saad ings and customary 
inams, on the basis of title-deeds or customary rights of the individual 
or the institution. The inam where a title-deed can be produced has 
itt, shige nts Gemetdenans it was a grant emanating from the ruling 
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power of the time, free from all government exctions, in perpetuity, 
and validified by Samad, or official deed of grant. it may be granted 
sometimes with a reservation of a half, a third or a fourth of the 
Government cleim known 4s inam nimai, Aetebijzh and Aniimohexthinhe 

Thies elass of inams is referred to as Diwan Nisbet inams as well. 
de can include under thig all the inams created or confirmed by the 
king by a sanad or firman. Wihen it was absolutely necessary, Shivaji 
created new watans by granting rent-free land under verioug circum 
stances. sai Tome Utell a via tet te tke Gaeiciag Rebel 
seth st cleanin nth, saab, 
Sabniai seine Bakaji Pharganda, his loyal servant received Patilki 
tai: tng aan sometimes granted an inam land to the daughter 
of a faithful servant of the state and this hag been referred to as 
adudpaat-tsin". Being pleased with the services of a kulkarni, Jijabai 
nud granted an inan of ong chavar his wifes A Hair wus rovarded for 
his service by an inam land. dajgpadhye, a brubmin of Satara, received 
ide-iacites “i oie hte ea ail seni agama we Sidhe. kena ae 
vinnie Mini tock. 

dhenever therelms any change in the adainistration, the holders 
of inam land used to approach the new ruler and get their names confirmed 
er renewed. The new ruler, having gone through all the evidence presented 
to him, issued a new sanad to the inam holder and thug continued the 
possession of the land in his family. we find Shivaji continuing the 
old inams by his orders. lie ordered the Subhedar and clerks of Maval 
Forgaaite enuhince the Sizptilkt of Shtvere Pails lhe sestguised the 
rights of an adopted gon to the Kulkarni and Jyotish waten and issued 
sctialdeaie antisite Whee ad iaaa a eine wait Ss bana a 
sii wisi hl a eel The Deshmukhi watan of the 
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eS a ee eS ee ee ee 
case. The Veshmukh of Rohidkhore had joined hands with Shivaji's enemy 
during Afgalkhan's invasion. shen Afzgalkhan was defeated, the Deshmukh 
thought Shivaji would not allow him to stay in tae pargana and enjoy a 
the watan. Sut Shivaji wrote to him that he should return te his pargana 
and enjoy his perquisites spike Scab se ide Ses iba, 

4& special class of inamg is sometimes found in some villages where 
the cultivators allow a village artigan or labourer to cultivate a piece 
si Sasi eae enable Wath ih eae whl Gin ee Gi 
revenue theuselves. This was done in exchange for the right which the 
particular viliage labourer or the artisan had to a part of the village 
produce. We find in our records, certain lands in a village described 
6 iets Siar Sin eine Tate ania We enchant ta ls 
for definite services without remuneration. These lands could be mrt- 
gaged but not sold and were resumable by the village for failure of 
services 

wilson calls this inam as inam mawali and states that this is 
more common in the maval or hill country, than in the Desh or Country 
above ‘ei that This is sometimes described as Dehangi inams. These 
are numerous but limited assignments to a variety of village artificers 
and servants, musicians, dancers, aud the families of individuals who 
had lost their lives in the wie ake Wi shat tig Bl Se 

These inams are included under the category of Gaon Nisbat Inam, 
This class includes those lands which were granted rente-€ree by the 
village out of its own lands, the loss or deduction thence secruing 
Sik Snin Speteneiinls eng washig Sap Wins ictnagl nme 

As the king was the ultimate owner, land reverted to the Aing 
i ie ail tlm: Sabie, ee eel a Wine, Seen that the title 
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could as well reside in an adopted son. Reversion could take place 
very seldom probably in the case of 4 sudden deata. This reversion wag 
Clearly based on failure of the title and if at any tine a claimant 
wiles stig: Whing, Wn: Whi seat ts Hees ei alanine hs 
property, the king verified whether the claimant to the property was 
real, A claim of an illegitimate son of a patil was turned down on 
ee son was not entitled to enjoy the 
patilii watan. 

it could be suid taxst in his exercise of bis right, the king 
acted on behalf of the community to safeguard the economy by securing 
that all arable land was actuglly cultivated. Of course, he ale safee 
guarded thereby the payment of the land-reveaue due to him for the land. 

The inaus were created by the ruler or by the community. Again 
the ruler could terminate a title for failure to perform the duties or 
the functions with which the grant was associated. shivaji confiscated 
the watan of Deshilkarni of Poona ag he bad joined hands with the 
salen a ec Soil obi ih. ‘han aan alt societal til 
kulkarni of Muthexhore taraf. Sut whenever such configcations were 
efiected, the land holder used to receive fixed amount annually from 
is sein tw ey: iialle asia Ae ‘Cink Natal, dc sine ean an 
ies pea: Me ici Seals lk “aincinan: ‘en cen tt: Wek wath 
of wanje was appropriated by tae state for his sideeeine 

Here there was no confiscation oi the title te tne land as such. 
The cultivators were not disturbed in tueir holdings just as in tie 
case of reversion of title to the king for failure of heirs; here again 
the ruler could review his ow or his officers’ orders in these aatters 
and continue the grant if he pleased. Tue Deshmukh of Rohidkhore, whose 
wateo was appropriated, got his watan back with all perquisites attached 
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to its nen His¥j4 Pandit assured him thet the Deshkulkarni of Pom, 
would gerve the state loyally, Shivaji agreed to continue his oiian, 

The overriding interest of the village:s in tne land is amply 
demonstrated by the fact taat the conferment of en inam involving per= 
formance of official functiong in a village was subject to the approval 
of the villagers. We find Shivaji refusing te force a patil on a village 
shield: Wie 3s sie ils sonnei Sn decal a Vin ah Ge 
records, a village conferring tue office of Kulkarni on a person and 
tnen seeking the approval of the king. The king then simply issued an 
order thus ratifying tae decision oi the StRiagens 

when new territories were added - and Shivaji was busy all his 
life doing this - the ruler did aot disturb the cultivators who continued 
living in the village. dis main anxiety was tw try to replace such 
cultivators as might have fled from the village leaving their lands 
uncared for. instructions were given to the village officials te secure 
either the return of the old cultivators to move inte tie village te 
assume agricultural operations on tue deserted lands or to induce new 
pergons to sisi Tai sla tage: “tei aly wa lies ie dea 
vised to offer ali grts of inducements including advances for purchase 
a Se ee ee ee ee 
perform their duties satisfuctorily. 

Of course, tae newly arrived in a village were looked upon as 
strangers by the rest of the village. Their descendants, however, had 
no difficulty in blossoming forth as Mirasdurs when tney acquired the 
ey ay 

Elphinstone in ais'keport on toe Territories Conquered from the 
Peshwawentions two types of land tenures prevailing in Maharashtra, 
namely Mirasi and Uperi. He writes, " All tie land which does not 
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belong to the miragis belongs to Government, or those to whom Govern= 
ment has assigned it ese The cultivated land belonging to Government 
except sone parts which it keeps in its own hands, to be managed by 

the Mamlatdars was always let out to uparis, who had a lease; with the 
sail A ian “it: itch ia even ic Ui 
states that an upari could become a Mirasdar by paying a‘ nagar’ (registra= 
tion fee) i Wh: sch Ge Sie innate Series Miia daa ‘as 
review, land was secured by paying ‘nazarana; wien 

The cultivators as well as the Indmdars could sell their title to 
iia Tacs ee: ade Miki Se the ard eles ee a 
tue security of such titles both by the cultivators as well as the 
ouslaan The village officials could sell their title to the collection 
ef land revenue with the consent of the villagers alone, who thus 
secured that those who were to hold power over them were acceptable te 
them. All the villagers participated in the gile of the kulkarni watan 
sit Nicest ‘nk Sei sts is Sci in ee silat Nhe 
ever he wag in need. During the period of famine of 1630-31, several 
asc leat iocdee aE Unis Sil ee a ved ind elas a 
sali si ie: Sivek ach yay lt Sulit a Sometimes the Patil 
had to pledge a part of his waten as security aguinst the advances he 
had received from the date. 

Tnough land wae in good demang it was not eaay to sell it as there 
were many impediments to free sale and purchase. Sometines it was very 
diffieult to find a buyer, particularly for the inam land, a patil, 
who was dying of starvation, decided to dispose of his piece of inam 
land, but nobody was prepared to buy it unless he brought the consent 
ef thoge who were concerned with that property as well as that of the 
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villagers. The Patil had t© apend nearly 275 hons for getting the 
sedis ae 

Shivaji had purchaged the Patilki watan of a village in Mosekhore 
isk aie ealiaaieals sc icin emenia Meadiatt Bakaji was other servant 
of his to whom he had sold for hundred hons half of the Patilii watan 
of Nanded which he bad formerly purchased from Pol, sii sia ini 

in the ease of the village officials enjoying an inam, the sale 
or the mortgage of the inam resulted in the tranafer of tne right te 
perform the functions connected with the one 

Semetiaes land was donated by a private person to another to mark 
some occasion, This involved the transfer of the title to that land to 
a een i Reeen ee eee senor ae Ree, ne ae 
mark the death of the donor's father. 

The procedure for transferring the watan was a simple ons. The 
person surrendering the watan had to execute @ document called 'yajit = 
patra’ or ‘Rajinama' mentioning the reasons thereof in the presence 
dt hes pemsleaahs Cains 

We find several cases of purchase and gale of inaw lands, however, 
it appears that the general belief was that as fur as possible watan 
land should not be gold or purchased. Pralhad Niraji, the Nydyadhish 
of Shivaji, had made a statement in this respect in bis verdict on a 
dispute over the office of Majumdar, He stated that nobody should pum 
chase the watan, no watandar should sell it, those who purchased it, 
Ee ee ee a he SY ae ee ee 
warned strongly. 

The purpose behind this policy, it appears, was to maintain the 


dignity of the watan and thus prevent it from becoming an ordinary 
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commodity which could be bought and sold at anytine in the market. 

Tae Marethas attached yauch importance to tneir watan. To retain 
the title to the land, the landholder was prepared to undergo all sorts 
sit sclies tx Pecans ia adh ile Asanti iis Wain a Mae 
dand or the claim to an inam, 4 large number of disputes in the period 
sili inal tha ibis clas Wedel tenes wdSins th Biuae. 

“ike the land itself, an inam was inherited by all the sons and 
in the event of failure of male issue ali the successors entitled 
thereto, We find thus inams partitioned among brothers just as land 
was divided among all tue iesleece, 


ie 
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LAND 
Wino 
In Marathi papers this has been referred to as "Pandhari" Geogads 


Ca. dy SC.S. 3: 265 


we Lind in erathi papers the two termg ‘vasuti' and 'Geothan’ 
uged to signify tae land under habitation and tue village site 
respectively. 

S.C.a. 3 3 G4 

liphingions p. 279 

ijawade 20:55 

Hajwade 20 : 55,56,57. 

Ibid. 


8. Compare adnyapatra Chapter VII: 
‘90 give a gift of land for the purpose of maintenance of Dharma 


9. 
10. 
ii. 
i2. 
13. 
i4. 
15. 


is an act of eternal merit ... Villages or laud should be grented 
to great temples where divine presence is felt, to hermiteges of 
saints, to places of Saudhi, waere for the purpose of worship, 
offerings, pilgrimages and otser things distribution of fvcd is 
regularly maintained. Hoyal Edict. ?. 37 

PD. 313 31 

SP 3s 2688 254%" 

PD. 31 s 18,19 

Sabhasad p. 27 

Itihas Manjari pe95-97 

SCS. 43 133-41 

Rajawade Vol. 15 : Himba Sadanand Pp. 132-176 


16. 
17. 
18. 


32 


5.0.5. 3 : 509,515,517 etc. 
S.P. 23 1421 

teajwade 21: 74 

5.0.5. 53 994 


19. Sanada patre p 117 


226 


250 


26. 
27. 
286 


S.P. I: 631 
" II s 1333 


B.i.3.H,, Saka 1338 Pp. 1396156 

8.0.5. 2s 396 

91 Yee + 19. See also Sanada patre P.147 

Wiigon defines agrahar as a village or a part of one occupied by 
Brahmins, and held either rent free under special grants, or at 
@ reduced rate of assesswent. The precise nature of the tenure is 
usually denoted by a term prefixed as sarvaagraher ise. free from 
all taxege” pe 11 

5.0.5. I 3 31 

Wilgon. 

Rajwade 18 : 25e 20 : 151. 15 3 122. Slee 8 s 6 

Compare Elphinstone, who writes, "An inam is a free grant in 
perpetuity without any implied condition except taat in some 
instances one third of the rent called inam tizai is paid to 
Government. When it ig not otherwise expressed in the Seanad 

an inam is, in fact private-free-hold or not, according to the 
above condition, but by far most comuonly entirely’ bold." - 
Official writings P.408 

SP. 2 ¢ 1654 

SP. 3: 868% 2569 

SP. 3 3 2706 
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29 Sof. 2 3 1621,1781 


30. 


45. 
46. 
47, 


5.0.5. 3 ; 431 

Sanada Patre P.102. This type of watan was kuowa as cholikakan inam. 
Rajawade 15 3 272 

Rajwade 15 3 392 

Sanada Patre P.145 

S.?. 3: 2739 

SP. 3 : 2783 

Hajwade 172: 9,17 

SP. 1 3 337 

5.P. 3s 2656 

Hajwade 213 37 

BCeS. 8 3 84 

“lands granted to the village artificers and servants, in place 

of dues upon the produce”. Wilson. 

wilson P.218 (New Edition p. 339) 

Wilgon = Wilson includes seven kinds of grants under Geo-nisbat 
inams : (1) The inam of the Mokadam called inam pasodi (ii) Land 
assigned to the Mahar (iii) Devasthan, (iv) inaw Mawali (v) Laarma = 
daya (wi) Dewateki (vii) Pal or Sut. 

Wilson gives another classification as well: 

(4) Hindu inams (ii) Mohamaden inams (iii) Devastuan (iv) Dharmadaya 
(v) Dehangi (vi) Watendari iname Pp. 217-18. (New Edition ?p.333-39) 
see algo Goodine P.5 

Rajwade 15 : 270 

3.0.5. 9: 2b 


3.6.5. 5 3 920 
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48. PD. 31s 38 

49. 5.6.5. 6 = 114 

30. *" 23 220 

51. " 23 peadd 

S20. Bel. 2s 220 

S33. PU. 31: 38 

S4e 91 y5.T4 

55. Rajwade 15 s 270 

56. Sabhasad p. 26 Rajwade 16 ; 21,23, 5.0.5. 1: 45 

57. SeGeSe 9s 5S 

58, Compare Elphinstone who writes, “an opinion prevails turoughout 
the Maratha country that under toe oid iiindu Government, all tue 
laad was held by miragis, and that uparis were introduced, as 
the old proprietors sunk under the tyranny of tue Mohamedanse 
This opinion is supported by tae fuct tuat tae greater part of 
the fields, now cultivated by uparis, are recorded in the village 
beoks , &s belonging to abgent proprietors." P.279 

59. Official writings of Elphinstone P.279 
Compare Goodine who divides tae village inhabitants inte two 
parts ; Offiece-bearers and cultivators, the latter again sub- 
divided inte Mirasdar and upari, P10. 

ef Si phins rene. 

60. Official writings .p.297 

Glee SCs 3 3 576, SP, 3 3 2563 

62. dajwade 8 : 30 

63. 5.C.5. 2: 132 ~ See also Chapter 10. 

64, SP. 1: 1256 
" IIIs 2591 


i) 
| 65. S.C.S. 7: 44 


Rajwade : 15 : 413, 414 
" 18 : 10 


66. Rajwade 8: 30 
67. SeP. Ili : 2466 
68. fajwade 15 : page 39 


69. 5.6.5. 7: 56 
ad 10: 12 


70. Rajwade 8 : 30. 

71. 5.6.3. 7 3 37 

TZ. SePe 2 3 1877 

734 3.6.5. 3 : 455,580 

74. S.C.3. 10 : 15 = Compare Adnyapatra Chapter VII 

75. Sanada Patre : Hava Divya Ppe 7. Kriyaedivya 
P. 4, agni Divya P.55 ete. 

76. Rajwade 15 : 273, 279. Rajwade 16 : 2,3,4,19 
S.Pe I g 515 
SPelll 3 2478, 2563 etc. 


/ 
77. Rajwade 20; 53. 
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every member of a family had his share in the work that was necessary 
for getting a harvest out of land. There is reason to believe that 
about 1676 4.D. probably the large number of young men flocking to 
Shivajits standard in the army wade hima little amrious about the 
adequacy of manepower left in the villages. We find him making enxlous 
enguiries about the man-power available in the Konkan villages in the 
year oH as the percentage of cultivable land was very low, nothing 
but hard labour could fetch tne bare subsistence to the tiller of the 
wil. Thus adequate man-power was the prime requirement of agriculture 
in Mahara shtrae 

The second important requirement was a pair of bullocks. When in 
outlying villages on the frontiers the cattle wore lifted by the eneay 
the entire economy of the village was steal Shivaji instructed his 
officers to advunce money to the cultivators for purchasing bullocks, 
This money waa to ise acces dea aes Sect 

The next major requirement of the cultivator was the plough and 
its accessories. The number of ploughs in an agrarian economy wa? an 
indicator of the income of the cultivator. The village economy was = 
organised that the cultivator's requirement of the verious agricultural 
implements was met locally. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the cobbler, 
supplied the necessary tools and did the repeirs whenever required. 

The cultivator required seeds during the period of sowing. Usually 
as now good quality cf seed was used for this purpose. Some cultivators 
may have set acide such seed and preserved it curefully. Others may 
have bought it in the market. Shivaji instructed his officials to make 
advances to the cultivators ior the purchase of aiihes Sone however 
reiged loans for the purpose, undertaking to pay double the amount ieee, 
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agriculture, it is said, is a weiting trade, ~ the ladusiry of 
the coming year. The cultivator, therefore, required money for 
equipping himself with the necessary requirements of agriculture. The 
only source of money was the Mahajan of the village. But, as pointed 
out dint, the rates of interest were always high. These loens 
at a high rate of interest must have crippled the economic resources 
of many cultivators. 

The peasant wus often, again, at the mercy of rains, If the raing 
were not timely and evenly distributed throughout the year, the effect 
was the sis sks a ht tach, ek Rhea icin ea ah 
task in rain or sun 

The document referred to here relates to the conditions of 1704 
A.D. However, the description of the plight of peasant given here, 
cannot be different from the peassnt of an earlier period under similar 
circumstances, Even when, there was a death in the family at the sowing 
time, the peasant, as Tukaram tells us, covered the corpse and act 
about doing his allotted aA 

The cultivator had to face many difficulties in realiging the 
fruits of his labow. When the crop was ripe, he had to protect it 
against theft. when the fields were blossoming, he had to guard vigie 
lantly all the sides of his land, and werd off the birds by hurling 
stones at then. With a view to gcare away the animals, the cultivators 
used to place an esrthen=-pot, while washed at the top, on a pole which 
looked like a man standing (scare_erow) from a bisa. Sonetines 
rats would becore a pest and eat qway the seeds, thus depriving the 
cultivator of the fruit of his Rd 

When wer broke out, the movement of the tgoops obstructed 
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cultivation and sometimes destroyed the crops. Shiveji tried to 
mitigate this evil prectice, but with what success, we cannot definie 
tely Ed When the enemy attacked during the sowing season, and if 
the denger prevailed for sometime, the cultivator could not undertake 
his m4 

Shiveji's period was marked by more or less incessant warfare. 
Thovgh he tried to fight as far as possible in tue enemies’ land, he 
sometimes unavoidably had to fight from within his own territory. The 
theatres of war in Maharashtra during this period were Poona, SaBwad, 
Chakan, Wai, Javali, Kalyan, Shivandi, 5 outh sonkan, territories 
round about Panhale, Kudal, Sawantwadi region, etc. Thewe wars, move= 
ments of armies and atrocities of the enemy must have rendered condie 
tion of the peasant very precarious. 

The crop in such a year was practically lost. Sometimes, the 
enemy would let loose cattle and horse to graze in the field. The 
standiag crops were sometimes burnt or otherwise destroyed. Many a 
time they lifted the cattle of the peasant, thereby erippling all his 
activity. Many people left their villages during such a period of 
danger. 

Carrd came across a number of villages being deserted by the 
people owing to the inroads or movements or fear of the enemies. He 
writes " all the inhabitants ( of a village called Pange-lere~ which 
must have been in the neighbourhood of Dasgaon, and on the river 
Savitri ) had fled to the neighbouring mountains with tneir families 
and cattle, as every one along this river was in terror of the 
Siddi's people", who had come up with many armed boats filled with 
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soldiers, and who had sxcked the villages and burnt some ships. 
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ihe gltuabion in Khed,'a pretéy town’ ia tue iaimagiri district, 
was algo the gallge Lac inhebituuts of this place ad fied into tie 
woods and miunteing to escape tus ravages and burniag comalitied oy tae 
Biddi's Ese: 

as Shivaji was extending tac boundaries of lis siute, war bad 
becows a regular Senture of like ia Matayesitva. Comiitions of peace 
were rere. acts of roubery were many. vomlines the gangsters might 
rob the cultiveters, put them into gacks and beat them ruthlessly. 
sonmetines the cultivator was carriea away for acum 

Thus tne cultivator could not get much out of his land. 

But be was not left alone to face all theise difficulties. de find 
in our records, that tue cultivator was given every possible assiatence 
ani efforts were made W protect nin. 

fue gtate made elioris to prevent tue cultivators from leaving 
their villages oa aay pam ine nereditery cificials were specially 
dustructed tw keep tue cultivators subisfied and bring tee land of the 
village under plough. Our records reveel that tue aereditary officials 
as well as tie cultivators were ordered by tie siute to make every 
possible effort to iureags tic quantity of iand under scieies the 
giate provided ali iacilities in tue form of reduction in tie revenue 
dueg, reat free laud etc. with a view tw promoting ieictinbaliinds 

it was incwabeat upon tus rarguué derecitary officials w icon 
alter the cultivuiors of tueir region during tae period of disturbances 
cuused by tus inroais of tne queilies, ine hereditary officials were 
held reuponsivie for the gufierings of tue ryots under ome ihe purpose 
of inam grant to Lhe heredity officials was t© protect tie cultie 
vator and create couditioas comiucive © efficient ia 
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The cultivators did everything to protect themselves alone or 
with the help of fellow villagers including officers. we find in one 
case, where the cultivator defended his field and killed the thief. 
The state backed up his action by ordering that the body of the thief 
be exposed to public wie 

There was danger from the royal cattle which might damage crops. 
The village officials were instructed to preveat such slices 

if the cultivators left their villages, tuen in addition to the 
hereditary officials, the state officials were algo held respongible, 
Some tines the cultivetors left tueir lanis and went elsewhere probably 
due to the official oppression. We find that the havalder of Wai was 
transferred, when it was discovered that the cultivaters had left the 
laad without aay ostensible vine, Wai was then under Bijapur govern= 
ment. Yet, there is no reason to believe that similar action might 
have been taken by Shivaji under similar conditions. 

The cultivator needed protection during the ploughing and sowing 
seagdue iit was the duty of the officials to keep them undisturbed 
during this period, Even if the cultivaters had te pay certain arrears 
they were not pressed particularly during this eae 

Shivaji realised the financial needs of the cultivaters and 
ordered his officials tc help them by advancing money for purchasing 
bullocks, seeds and other equipment necessary for agricultural opera- 
tions. The Subhedar could advance money to the needy cultivators who 
could utilise it for bringing rew land under seeds. 

The Subhsdar of Prebha@veli mdhala, in the year 1676, was asked 
to pay a visit to all the villages in his jurisdiction and meet ali 
the cultivators in eachyvillage. He should enquire whetuer a cultivator 
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possessed all the necessary equipment such as manpower, oxen, sodiin, 
ete. If there was any peasant who possessed adequate manpower and was 
eapable of undertaking agricultural operations, he was given advances 
not only for buying bullock but also for maintaining himself for the 
period before he could reap the harvest. The money thus advanced was 
to be recovered by easy instalments according to the convenience of 
the cultivator and under no circumstances any alouat in excess over the 
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principal was to be exacted, 


Nature of Land 

Land in Maharashtra was then, as now, se atid Niegae In the 
desh areas, durk deep s0il formed from the weathering of the trap rock, 
constituted the major portion of land, Different varities of the land 
such reddish black, light black, light bpown are found in the many desh 
districts of Maharashtra, Red land is often found in the hilly areas 
whereas black and light in the plains. The soil in the valleys belonged 
to the alluvial type often referred to as mali or malay, 

The Konkan did not possess much fertile soil. Most of the land 
was reddish brown, On the glopes of the hills and plateau was found 
the soil formed by the disintegration of laterite and trap. Black soil 
was very rare and we find such pieces of black land known as Shet or 
sweet land in the Thana district. Some alluvial tracts were found in 
the Kolaba district. Fertile lands were generally found near the banks 
of rivers. The barren land in Konkan was called ‘varkas' and was of 
two types - malvarkas i.e, the more level land where the plough can be 
used and dongari varkas i.e, the steeper slopes of the hills where 
cultivation was possible only by manual labour. This was sometimes 
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described as avat and hilly varkas land. In the avat type of land, 
the stalk of the crop was replanted. This replanting was performed by 
throwing them stalk after stalk into the mud prepared to receive them, 
in the hilly land such an elaborate process was not at all adopted, 

Another variety of land was kharpat or salt-land which contained 
many sult deposits. The land near the coast or creek containing marine 
deposits was favourable for garden crops. 

we do not find references to manuring as well as methods of culti- 
vation, As regards manuring, it can be gaid that cattle manuring was 
common as we find references to flocks of sheep, The fertility of the 
geil was supposed to improve by the flocks of sheep being kept on the 
plots for two or three nights continuously. ha weearda tee teat wt 
cultivation, the practice of transplanting the seedlings of paddy from 
the nursery to the fields was quite common, Land was sometimes kept 
fallow in the Konkan. in desh areas a gystem of rotation of crops was 
followed. Jwary Bajara and cotton, these crops followed each other, 


Agricultural production : 

Agricultural préduction was determined by the quality of the soil 
and the availability of irrigation facilities, hea the ryots had to 
rely solely on the rains, they could think of only monsoon crops i.e. 
karif, In that case they had te remain contented with Bajara, jawar, 
nagli and some pulses. 

where water could be carried through aqueducts from the stored-up 
water of streams or rivers by dams, or where wells could supply water 
throughout the year, the ryot could make agriculture a paying business 
and raise a number of products like suger cane, fruits, vegetables, 
turmeric, oniong, garlic, which could fetch him money. 
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This distribution of work of agricultural operutions, was possible 
only in those parts where irrigation facilities were available, This 
kept the ryot buay throughout the season. He could raige the kharif 
crop with the rain water and reap the‘rabi’ crop in spring and even pro= 
duce vegetables ~ a third crop tnroughout the year. 

The village was a self-supporting unit. The pattern of agricultue 
ral production was determined, wore or less, by the requirements of 
that village or region. The agricultural products, and the requirements 
of the agriculturist, determined the type of industrial organisation 
aad professional set up of the village or region. All professions, 
industries and stute activities were thus directed towards tne fulfil < 
ment of the requirements of agriculture, 

Most of the production was usually distributed in the area of 
production, The land hardly produced any surplus which could be marketed 
with profit elsewhere. Hence, whatever was produced was locally con- 
sumed; or if tuere was any surplus, that was preserved to face the 
scarcity cauged by any n.tural or man-made calamities. 

35 

The various agricultural products tiat we find mentioned in our 
records, can be classified as (i) cereals (ii) pulses (iii) oilseeds 
(iv) cash crops and (v) miscellansous. 

The gtaple crops of the Konkan were rice and nagali, Among the 
cereals of kenkan we find rice and coarse grains like nagli, ragi, 
vari, harik etc. The pulses were gram, black gram, tur, mig, horse gram 
(kulith). The oilgeeds were nigerseeds, sesamum (til), groundnuts, 
Among the cugh crops, sugurcane occupied a major area. Tobacco and 
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cotton were rare. San-hemp (tag) was produced in large quantity mainly 
in the iatuagiri district, and it was used for making fisherman's nets, 
ropes etc. 

The major crops of Desh were jwar, bajara and cotton. Among the 
cereals jowar, bajara, nagli, silva were found in large quantities, The 
paddy crop was raised in some parts of tne Desh, wheat wes a second 
crop in these areas. Horse gram, gram, tur, mug, peas, beans, were the 
pulses of the Desh. Among oil~seeds, linseed, nigereseed, growid-nuis 
and safflower (kusumba) were common, Sugurcane, tobacco and cotton were 
the cash crops. Chillies were produced mainly in the Desh areas. 

Usually one crop Was raised during the rainy season, But where 
irrigation facilities existed, anotuer crop could be raised, The first 
sig ‘teint sah Siccdid ch ash se halen Weal toh Yel wii 
rainy season crop and it includes jowar, bajara, pulses and coarse 
grains, Rabi is tne winter crop sown after the end of tne monsoon and 
harvested in spring. it includes mainly cash crops. 


FBR ALON 

The importance of irrigation in a purely agrarian economy need 
hardly be exagyerated. Interest in irrigation has been shown by the 
kings from time immemorial. Shivaji, too, must have followed the 
traditional policy of the Hindu kings regarding the irrigation of land, 
as that was the only method of improving agriculture and thus the 
resources of the state, 

Host of the land, however, was dependent for irrigation on the 
whims of nature. This type of land has been styled as Jirayat lend in 
our records. We often find the cultivators complaining about the 
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failure of rains and demanding remission, total or partial, in land 
revenue of this seek 

rrigation by aqueduct was very common. Such land is called ‘pata= 
sthal’in our records. Generally rain end river water was stored up by 
the villagers by the construction of dems. Rivers or streams passing 
by the side of the village was exploited for this purpose. The supply 
of water through canals, however, depended on good rains. This method 
of irrigation did not help the cultivator during the summer season, as 
the streams and rivers usually dry up. 

iand was irrigated by well water aleo, Such laad is called {mote~ 
srnall. Irrigated land was mown as "bagait'. Water supplied through 
wells was always limited, It was not always possible to dig a-siver,we!l 
er to get ample water source in every well s0 dug up. The number of 
wells, therefore, was bound to be snall. For instance we find in our 
pinaibansy tenes ila Gens ak a the wees ae en 

The digging up of canals and their maintenance, etc. it appears, 
was the responsibility of the people of that locality. Water from a 
river or a stream was canalized through acqueducts called ‘pats' to 
the various lands on the border through the co-operative efforts of 
all those who were likely to be benefitted by this canal water. These 
people, must be fixing the method of distribution of water among them 
selves. 

The state, being the ultimate owner of all gifts of nature, must 
have been charging the cultivators for the use of canal water. it is 
also possible tuat the stute must be bearing the total or partial 
expenditure of the construction of new dams or the repairs of old dams, 

A document of the year 1739, belonging to the Deshpande*s of Poona, 
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nexrates a very interesting story about the canalization of water for 
irrigation purposes at Shivapur, a place named after Shivaji. This 
story belongs to Shivaji's period. Seing interested in developing a 
garden land at Shivapur, Shivaji asked the people of that village to 
construct a dam on the village stream and bring the water te his 
fields through an acqueduct. but a big stone was obstructing the flow 
of water, which was later on removed by one person called Yes Patil, 
Being pleased with his services, Shivaji granted the Patil inam of 
Kodhave village (Poona District ) to him. This letter, though of a 
later period, throws light on the construction of Pm 5 

4& mahajear of 1674, however, is of much value from the point of 
view of construction of canals, the use of canal water etc. 

The ryots of the village Mohadi, of Dindori pargana (Nasik Diste 
rict) had started constructing a dam on the river Séaganga which was 
running by the side of the village. They wished to raise some garden 
erops with the help of the river water, 

But the construction had to be held up owing te the complaint 
lodged by @ person who was lisely to be affected by this new dam on 
the Bahganga. This dam, he waintained, would cut water supply to his 
fields. 

The village Mohadi was not fortunate to have a river in its 
area. the ryots with great efforts had dug up some wells, but owing 
to the scarcity of rains, tae wells were alm not supplying water 
throughout the year. Thus they had to rely oa the crops raised on 
tne Jivayat lands. Tae prosperity of tae village, therefore, was 
dependent on the possibility of gettiug water from the river Banganga. 

fhe ryots of Mohadi, pleaded that, the river being a gift of 
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nature should not be controlled by an individual or village. lig 
bounties should be free. 

The Majalis (an assembly) considered the arguments of both the 
sides and gave a decision in favour of the ryots of Mohadi, It was 
declared, after a careful examination that the site selected by the 
ryots for the construction of a dam, was a suitable one and dismissed 
the complaint of petitioner as baseless. It was siated in the mahajar 
that this dam would bring more water to the village Mohadi, if they 
i.e. villagers were prepared to exert more labour and spend more money 
on it. 

The patil of the village received orders to undertake the con- 
struction, and the ryot was assured every protection in this matter, 

The ryots could now avail themselves of the water of the Banganga and 
thus bring wore land under irrigation which would raise the profits of 
the state, 

Taois mahajar, though not of Merutha giate, yet depicts the condi=e 
tions relating to the construction of dams, the village feuds and the 
interest of the state in providing irrigation facilities to the ryota, 
during the suchas 

Carré, a Frech traveller, who visited a number of places on the 
western coast, speaks of the fertile valleys of tne kenkan. Jetween 
jiajapur and Banda, he came across, “a great many villages,always 
between mountains and in pleasant and fertile valley, watered by seve = 
ral streams that fall from tie mountains and irom large rivers in the 
wallets 
Return of the year :~ 

It will be interesting to note, the returns from agriculture for 
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the entire year. Of course, we do not get records dasntiihng these 
returns, but an attempt can be made to estimate the returns from agri- 
culture with the help of certain accounts pertaining to land revenue. 

The records of Rahimatpur, a kasba in the wai pargana, for the 
year 1675 help us to arrive at some estimates of agricultural returns 
for the entire Sare, 

The total land of the kagaba iahimatpur amounted to about 110 
chavars and 3 bighas, out of which 19 chavarg were unsuitable for 
cultivable purposes. Thus only 91 chavars and turee bighas could be 
fruitiully utilized. Out of this total land the irrigated land was a 
little less than six chavars,. the state was getting from this kasaba 
land revenue in cash and kind togetuer amounting to is.4858 Asel4 say 
about 4860 Is. if we accept tuat the state was collecting only 2/5 of 
tue total agricultural produce, it weang that tue total value of agri- 
cultural production amounted to about is12,150 excluding the land 
which were exempted from laad revenue. 

The rates of assessment, in cash and kind, varied with the 
quality of the soil, ihe collection in kind, appears to be practically 
double thah that of in cash. 

we get the revenue coliections of certain villages in taraf 
Haveli and taraf Baramati of pargana, Supa for the years 1695 and ian 
Though this document belongs to a slightly later period, the conditions 
deseribed here were now different from those of an earlier period, 

4s there was failure of rains in 1696 in these tarafs, the 
revenue collection was much less than that of tue year 1695. For 
instance, the Baramati Taraf of 21 villages which had realized t.6667 
in 1695 could fetch only is.4119 i.e. 2543 less tuan that of the previous 
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year. In some villages of this taraf the state could collect only 
half of tne amount of tue year 1695. For instance, a village Gujwadi 
paid is.651 in 1695, but only ise301 in 1696. Malegaon, another village 
paid i%.701 in 1695 but only #.390 in 1696, and a third village could 
collect only %.49 as against is-251 of 1695, These villages must have 
had irrigated lands and due to failure of rains, the sources of canal 
water or well witer too must have dried up. where lands were mostly 
jirayet, it appears that the difference in collection was comparati- 
vely less. 

A document of 1679 gives us the total revenue collection of 
Chaul in cash (619 larig) and in kind (about 111 khandis), assessed 
eccording to the Malik Ambar ae 

These revenue collections from the various places may help us 
to form an epproximate estimate of annual returns of agriculture, if 
we accept that only 2/5 of the total produce was collected by the state 
as land revenue. 

GAWDENS AND FORESIS 

The coast—line of the Konkan presented a pleasing picture of 
gardens and orchards. in the kolaba district, the soil lying immedia~ 
tely upon the sea-coast, containing marine deposits, and a large 
portion of sand was favourable for garden crops, Irrigated lands both 
in deah and konkan areas contributed richly to the growth of gerdening. 
fhe gardens and orchards of the Konkan were rich in their supplies of 
mangoes, coconuts, betel-nuts, betel-vine, areca~nut, palm, pineapple, 
jack-fruit, sweet potatoes and a variety of vegetables, The desh 
gardens supplied grapes, aweet potutoes, betel leaves, figs and other 
fruits, and vegetables, Gardening was a source of income to many 
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URSA Se Te: RR, LaS Nes Gees 6 SHANE Seep aE he 
gardening in his chapter on the gurdens. 

Western ghats contained large tracts of forests with a variety of 
trees. These forests are found on the slopes of the hills and on the tops. 
A A LEON AE SS SASS oe Se Haag Gee le See 
"teak" was rated as next to Malabar teak,ihe teak timber is much used in 
Ship-building because it is durable, and it does not shrink or corrode. 
Shivaji could start ship~building industry at Aalyan-Bhivandi because 
ef this good quality of timber. Even the Hast india Company was anxious 
to get this timber from Shivaji's sgnitinitans 

The other varities of tress found in thess forests wore imbayain, 
nana, hedu, kalamb,dsan, savi,jaubul, sisu, kia) a pata,uvala,hirde,mehua, jack 
Sn is eee Bam DEERING Ee weesoun Speen SE Sean. gee £8 Se 
forests of Maharashtra. 

Amba wood was suitable for agricultural implements, Ain wood was 
considered as equal to teak for constructional work, Nana wood,being 
strong, was most guitable for houge-building. Kalamb was used for light 
construction work. Asana,Jamubul,were used mainly for constructional work. 
Sisu or sisam was the finest quality of wood used for high quality fur- 
niture. The wood which was thus not fruitfully used for constructional 
work or for making implements or articles, was largely congumed as fusl, 
Bamboos served for building purposes. Baskets,trays of various types and 
other articles were alao made of bamboo. ihe wax,honey,lac,gum were 
raised in the forest. The forest also supplied spices,medicinal herbs, 
@vala,hirda. Leaves of certain trees were uged for making bidig,while 
Obhers were uged for preparing baskets, 


RABLIS 
The famine of 1629-30 ravaged both Gujarat and Maharashtra severely. 


The English factory recerds mention that the famine was go severe that 
51 
it has no parallel in the history of the land, Moreland has vividly 
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described its course and its effects in Gujarat basing his account 
saa in: i ala ai wil Mind aan The root cause of this 
famine of 1629-30 was scarcity of food stuffs caused by the failure 

of rains. Moreland summarizes the main features of the famine of 1629 - 
30 in these general terms such as the break up of family life, because 
people had to wander alone from place to place in search of food, leas 
of agricultural capitel, aimless wandering, voluntary enslavement, 
deaths from guicide or sheer starvation, cannibalism etc. the worst 

of the misery was over by 1632-33, but the restoration of industry 
and commerce was a matter of yoars. it lowered the level of aicill 
resulting from the death of expert peasants and aun, 

These general eiiects witnessed in Gujarat were also felt in Mahae 
reahtra. but Woreland did aot describe the miseries wrought by this 
femine in Maharashtra as he could not get autientic records for the 
gaite. iis only source iu tais coumection was tas Jadghahnama which 
states that the Deccan was not only contributing to the Imperial 
treasury by 1653 but was also mot even paying for tue locel admini- 
stration. "Ihe Deccan", Moreland concludes "therefore, retained impo- 
verished for at any rate a etiiantia 

WG heve,s a description of the devastating eiiecis of this famine 
in Maiiarashtre in our records, which Moreland aid act congult, 

The Shivabaarat describes the evils oy tue famine with poetic 
exuggeration. ile says tia. the failure of rains caused the prices of 
food grains to mount hiyh up while that of gold declined imensely, 
Hich people could get with difficulty two pounds of kulith (a low 
type of pulse gencrally given to cubbie) for 44 twolas of gold. ihe 
suortage of food in some cages resulted in eosin Parimanand 
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geens to imply that the failure of rains ws brought about by the 
Acsbundaal ical 00 ‘Men hed Ot distant tikes ha taciape tee 

to the traditional belief of the people that all calenities apring 
from the failure en the part of the king to dissharge his duties ascer 
ding to the lowe of the land. 

icecli tk caesaihs as GA ce eases hie <i ed 
wes shifted to durangabed or Khoerki as then know, 

Ranedas is perbaps more eloquent in describing the misszable 
cesiitiea ab Cie tuainea tad Gasaditea Reine ee pea ee, 
Aamving sage thet a1), bed beenes beggare making begzing fruitless, 
Villages vere depopulated ss some people died of starvation and others 
were forced te leave their homes in search of livelihood elemmere, This 
was of no avail ae conditions every were were the aame, On account 
of the privation people suffered, a very large part of the population 
Gled, Ranadas estinates that only about five per cent of the population 
survived, This is probably too general a statement to be taken literally. 

Trade and industzy came to an end. Frices of grain soared up and 
even at exorbitant prices it was oot very often available. Ghildres 
were separated from their parents and aimlessly wandered for food and 
died of lamger, Women and children were in distress and in order to 
keep thenselves alive thay were prapared to accept work however lov, 
Some threw thenselves in tus rivers, sone took poisen and some burnt 
themacives alive. People of meaus stole old soem, clothss andutensils 
in order te keep thengelves alive. 4t Yanhala pecple sold their cathle, 
eee eek area Sener en eee ae eee eee eee 
euihetcen 

Tuxdram, it is said, turned to the path of Bhakti, beccuse he 
Jest everything in the famine. The famine to him was a boon in diagguises. 
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He was a hereditary Mahajan. But he became insolvent and lost his 
family calling. His distress knew no bounds. Hie lost his wealth, cattle 
and everything, His wife died of sturvation. The prices were exorbitant, 
draught was severe and cattieé died due to lack of fodder. 

Tae contemporary family papers have algo recorded the gravity of 
the situation. These papers reveal that people were selling taeir lands 
and houses for any price and leaving for good tueir ancestral villages. 
We find that a dulkarmni, in order to save hinself from starvation, 
exchanged his perquisites of office for twenty hous sae The price 
of grain was as high as two hons for eight seers, which compelled the 
Kulkarni to gell his perquisites for such a low price. 

Another record telis us that land and house together sold for 
twenty five hons only and tne amount was received by the seller partly 
in cash and partly in ne According to another record, 4 priest sold 
his privilege of collecting his hereditary income from three villages 
for fourteen hons 4 A villege Patil, being pressed by the high 
prices of grains, sold his village perquisites for a nominal price and 
left his village Pa ol Bodies of people were swelling. No cultivation 
Was possible due to the noneavailability of esttie. People were willing 
te dispose of their immovable property but there was no demand for ne 

& factory record declares that "the whole land between Gujrat and 
Golkonda had become one vast charnel house. By 1631 the long prayed for 
rains had come with vengenance and spoilt the crops from which so much 
was hoped with tne result that food prices were as high as ever -——= 
The times were 90 miserable that "never in the memory of man any the 
‘i Sain, dl aiahalthar Naam ne ty ee 
te a contemporary Dutch writer was "Give us sustenance or Kill us". 


go 

we thus find, that the destitution wrougat by the famine in Maha < 
rashtra was in no way lesser tuan taat of otner parts of the country. 
The famine had an adverse efiect on tne village economy of Maharashtra. 
it upset the economic life of ine village as maay people had to leave 
their villages in search of food, disposing of whatever they had in 
the village. 

Thug servitude, beggery stagnation of comerce, dislocation of 
agriculture, destruction of manufactures, loss of human labour, high 
cost of living, political chaog, and confusion, starvation, these were 
the immediate consequences of the famine in Maharashtra, 


Colonig.tion 

hen Dadoji Kondadeva started managing the Poona jagir of Shahaji, 
it was desolated couatry. in addition to this great famine, the wrath 
of Morar Jogdeo of Bijapur state, had also contributed to the ruinous 
conditions of Poona. Morar Jogdeo pillaged Poona to punish the Dadigonlie: 
of Poona, and tuen it was handed over to siecle 

Shahaji then entrusted the management of the Jagir to Dadoji with 
an additional responsibility of protecting his wife and son. 

This territory by about 1637 was occupied by wolves, wild beasts 
and robberse Dadoji prevailed on Moro [andeo, tae vanquished Deshpande 
of Poona, to return to Poona and requested him to nelp in the settlement 
of this comtry. He induced the mawals i.e. the hilly folk to kili the 
wolves, beasts and robbers in those areas and promised them rewards for 
their services. The mawalg did their job efficiently, and cleared tie 
whole country in a short time, 

Dadoji, then requested them to settle down in these areas cleared 
by them, He offered tuem lucrative terms. He granted them the necessary 
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legal documents reyuired for permanent settlement. It was decided 
that these settlers should pay one ruka in the first year, three 
rusas in tie second year, six rukas in toe third year, nine rukas in 
tne fourth year, twelve rukas in tie fift]k year, 1/2 rupee in the 
aixbliyear, one rupee in the seventh year aad the normal rates ise. 
as laid down by Malik Ambar, from tue Sth year. These lucrative terms 
attracted a large auaber of people, and the whole regioa was culti- 
vated in a saort space of time. Dadoji could, tnen, esiabligh a Peth 
at Ahedebare and develop gurdetis and maugo-groves round sieak 
Besides this reference in the faknar about badoji's efforts 
regarding colonigation, we tind a letter of about 1636 mentioning 
similar efforts of Vadoji at Muthe-maval taref, a part of Shivaji's 
Poona jagir. Like otuer parts of tae jagir, this part too was deso- 
lated, Dadoji, then induced one Deshmukh to undertake the work of 
colonization under an agreement. This letter refers to the distribu- 
tion of land of a village, Bauuli of this taraf most probably de- 
populated during tiis period, among the new settlers of that <iithamee 
Tne foundations of a stable economy were thus laid down by 
Dadeji by his policy of colonigstion of these areas. Tais pioncering 
work of Dadoji enabled Shivaji to achieve economic prosperity for his 


state. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 


farsa fast aa a aot gst zer : 

wed ggerrgeeaut g get er i: 48h: 
gerrartor cent fae irc: : 

adel witga geersgemPaar] 3: 4e 3: 
ATETCTATATTS SL TET AT: UTR 

us{=% ayrat werigeTT af aTySTTY S48 nt 


TraaTa 


aurfa arf fa aréar ; faett area’ fasar 
weet Paerera SAT 2 eh eeUTTaA r2 ast: 


avapro «= ovayfaeuUT 
fafagra afar 7. 2 


aRUTS eeuTa Bieri aweT ; 

net ag atte A wirer : 

fedt 3s garfa a ate ae : 
fedt te A Set era Ws et: 
fodt 3 yr fa & ata act : 

fus af ure a ari geret : 


ga ¢. fafagra afar gy. 8 
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ae WES wes Fact Je FS : 

arar sista stats aefa wrt : 
aut gs gas efa arfes tig: 
avér fasar fasar fasat are : 
ara arey @ andy 2 arer @ arater : 
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adr svat wat argfaar edt ; 
ara tort tort aos ard : 
arty etartr start astfar arr : 
adh wth td era Farge ss ces: 
ols wea cred tee ahi : 
aA atat Wad Saar uadh ; 

Pa SRT, 

Stage APAT FT. 24-28. 
Trramér wT Hel are : ag area Gut guT area ae: 
ady 3a ura argr saat : set gfeerr ae orotr Fas ies: 
We ares eh aeva ort : eet arfedt Bas atfs ata ::2:: 
fod arfest 3a srit wardt : fedt avast wva ay wardt 2:3:: 
fect gas gas qa urear ; fat arfes srrett gy sroar tie: 
fect as arc fect aeema : ath Fi aes amy area oa 4s: 
fadt a aafct aver zetet : face gear sraear <a gOTeT 8: 
fextra doa ars fans ; fest far x TS Fars ::v:: 
fesse ger geaar <at fatrear : facet fact arazar car fatrear 
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dear’ efafeat 2:33: Goery ares gay 


av ar 3 af urea? ae: 
WA aT hs as: at ws are 


@eeseese 8224, 
Note : These are the extracts from the works of Parmanand, Ramdas 
and Tukaram describing the devastating effects of the great 
famine of 1630. 
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CHAPTER - Q 
7 dete 

Gocgad q 
Pel 

Molesworth 

Sede 7 3:89 

ajwade 20 3 57 

SCede 9 3 55 

Compare Sarkar Ch.i 7.12 


AcBeSe 1: Z1 


SCeSe 9 2 55 

BeleSe 9 3 55 

Rajwade 15 ; 89 

See Chapter X "interest" Section 
Sede Li s 191 

Tukaram - 1823, 244% 

Tusaram ~ 1149, 2259 

Rajwade 18 ; 33 

Rajawade 8 ; 2 

50.5. Il = 191 


Rajwade 13 ; 12 
SC oSe 9: 69 


abbe Carre Vol. 1 p.196 
Abbe Carré Vol. i p.197 
SCeds 53 951i 


Sabhasad Pe 26 : ’ 
SCeSe 9 s 55 


oP. 3: 2468 8 i 


240 
256 


26. 


34. 
35 


36. 


43. 


SP. 3 : 2690 


5.0.5. 8 ; 34 


SP I: 905 

SP 3: 2468 
Wagai P.102 

AWS 3; 2: 45 
SP. 3 : 2468 
8.U.5. 5 3 996 
S.C.S. 9: 3 70 


S.C.S. 9 : 55 
Sabha sad P.26 


Imperial Gaz. Provincial Series Bombay I & II 
8.C.S. 7: 67 
" 8: 26 
" 9: 69 
Rajwade 15 : 62, 91 
Rajwade 21: 47 
RK 9: 38 
PD. 31 3: 32, 8 
8.C.S. 8 3 26 
5.C.S. 8 : 26 
8.C.S. 7 3 67 
Sse 2 Pe. \4\-. 
itibasik Sanskirna Sahitya Part I Pp.ili~-113 


abbe Carre Vol. I p.202 


44.5.0.3. 8 ; 84 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Raje 20 3 28 

5.C.3. 7 3 60 

Ramadas ~ Bag Prakarna P.636<37 
imperial Gaz. Bombay Vol. Ii P.119 
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43. 
506 
Si. 
52. 
23. 
D4 
936 
56. 
57. 
58. 
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EXS.II Pelli, 115 


Ramdas : bag Prakarna P.636<37 

The English Factories in India 1630-33 Vol. P-122 
Moreland 2.212 

ibid Pp. 213-217 

ibid P. 218 

Shivabharat Canto 8 ; 53<55 


ibid Canto 8 : 52 

Ramadas : see the appendix 

Compare Sadshahanama : Elliot and Dawson Vol. VII P.24 
"Life was offered for a loaf, but none could buy, rank was to be 
sold for a cuke, but none cared for it, the ever~bounteous hand 
was now stretched out to beg for food, and the feet whieh had 
always trodden the way ef contentment, walked about only in search 
ef sustenance. For a long time dog's flesh was sold for goat's 
flesh and pounded bones fd the dead were mixed with flour and 

wld —=- Destitution at length reached such a pitch that men 
began to devour each other, and tne flesh of a gon was preferred 
to his love. The numbers of the dying caused obstructions in the 
reads and everyman whose dire sufteriags did aot terminate in 
death and who retained the power to move wandered off to the towns 
and villages of other countries. 

See the Appendix 

8.0.3. 7: 44 

SP. I -329 

SP. I = 344 

Najawade Vol. 18 : 10. See also najwade Vol. 15 : 413,414 
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64. tajewade Vol. 15: 419 

650 Beleiistis 1333 Pps 60—52 

66. English factories in ladia 1630-33 Volume introduction Ppexximuxli 
67, ibid P. 181 

68. 91 Ye 20 

69. 91 we 20,21 Soe Gurkar Pp. B24 


10. Pade 3183 WO 


GHAPTER ~V 
EUBLIC LECOME 

Many gources of revenue were exploited by the rulers in Maha- 
rashtra during the period under review. Tue Mesteka mentions mainly 
eight slecieia i iedeaal ll Ue: elle. haar Billi oes Ga ani 
of the items mentioned in the Mestaka were tapped during this period, 
We find direct taxes being levied during this period, on incomes of 
persons, professions and property. A substantial amount of revenue 
was raised by indirect taxes, such as custom duties, transit dues, 
octroi, sales tax, and the excise duties on manufactures. Administration 
ef justice brought in a gall amount in fines and judicial fees. 

There were several miscellaneous sources of income as well, All 
unclaimed property belonged to the king. Tue King received presents 
from the officers and also from the foreigners who called on hin to 
obtain certain concessions, favours and privileges. Spoils of war 
and plunder also sometimes added to the income of the state. Chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi replenished the treasury of Shivaji te an appreciable 
extent. The state earned some profit from its public undertakings like 
canals, mints, salt-industry, etc. 

It should be remembered here that all that was paid by the 
citizens was not always credited to the isis, Rae liana parti- 
cularly the hereditary officials, levied charges which were not 
credited to the royal treasury in their entirety. The portions that 
they kept, where authoriged by the state, can be easily considered 
as part of their salary. Tne wmauthorised payments can be described 
as mere exactions. 


in the following pages an attempt has been made to describe the 
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various types of taxes prevalent during our period. It must be 
remembered here that ali tse levies described below may not be in vogue 
at one and the same time. Sone of them were merely rights and perqui- 
sites of the hereditary officials, though the state was entitled to 

@ part of such incomes of tue officials. 

Land revenue was the major source of public income, and bas been 
niluanah ie da aici ue dings Gb bie Wir, <ale dsnidas Dalian 
associated with land have been referred to as dali, Kharif, Rabi, 
Bagait, Ghugaria, Zhadsadora, Kadba, Sargujar, ee pee 
collected both in cash and in kind, As this topic deserves special 
consideration, it has been discussed separately. 


uD Ta he 

it appears, that more emphasis was placed on direct taxation 
in the seventeenth century. Many direct taxes on incomes of persons, 
professions and property are found being levied. 

dncome~tax :~ The deductions from the income of the various 
sient Kame lth wll Wn eaiaaes ie Xiah Dede a Hee Wek Saisie 
it was a tax levied on their coliection from the pargana or the 
village. ane eae Ne eee styled as inampati, miraspati, Desh- 
wukbpati or Sardeshmukhpati etc. Some of these taxes were again act 
of regular typee 

Inam_pati was an occasional tax imposed on the inamdars ice. 
rent-free landholders in the time of exigency. But it appea-s that 
baal “guaimed er persons in charge of Maths were exempted from such 
levies. 

inatmti khandani was another levy exacted from the rentefree 
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land holders. The term khandani signifies an exaction on any pretext 
whatever. It appears that the inamati khandani was a sien ted 
eGllected mainly from the hereditary officials of the pargana. 

A third type of similar tax was the Miraspati or MirasddFpati. 

& Miraésdar is a peasant proprietor. Sut it appears that, like inampati, 
it was not collected from all mirdaddrs, but only from those mirasdars 
who were making profits out of their Miras. We find that in the maval 
territory Miraspati was levied on the Deshmukh, Deshkulkearni, Patil 
and Kulkarni beeauge they were enjoying rights and algo making prefite 
out of their offices, It was to be collected from other miraadars as 
well but not in the game proportion as it was from the hereditary 
ofticials. 

Another feature of this Miraspati was taat it was not levied at 
one tise throughout the state. We find a mirasdar from the Poona taraf 
complaining that as his teraf was not covered by the Miraspati in 1675, 
the officers had no right to demand the game from him, The Subhedar 
agreed with the petitioner and instructed his officers to remve his 
nate from the list of taxpayers. in this letter we find tue term 
inamati knandani has been used in tie place of Miraspati. This leads 
ug to believe that the Miraspati and Inaimati khandagi were perhaps 
tne suse. 

A third feature of tue Miragpati was tat it was collected once 
in three years, from each part of the siete. A letter of 1630-31 
suggests that orders were given in the Konkan that the Misaspati should 
be collected, Pe ee ae ee ge ee ee 
in the Adnyapatra that the king should exact after every year or two 
on certain excuses, money from tie iinet Perhaps tais exaction 
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is the game as the miragpati, But if we accept this interpretation of 
the Miraspati, that it waa to be collected once in three years, or as 
Amatya says after every year or two, then it can be said that the 
Miraspati was the same as the inamati khandani, The only point to be 
remembered here is that some areas were, sometines excluded from this 
tax, and certain mirasdars were exempted from the payment of this tex, 
4n official docunent from Shirval pargena lay@ down the following 
rates of payment of the miraéspati. The pargana officials paid 500 hong, 
out of whieh the contribution of the Deshmukh was 366 hons and the 
Deshkulkarai paid the rest ieee 134 hong. The patils of 39 villages 
paid together 250 hong, Kulkarnis paid in all 200 hong and Chaugulas 
14 hons only, The total amount of Miraspati thus collected from Shirval 
pargana in the year 1674 was one nek, Out of the remaining 
36 hons, 30 hons were paid by the Shete-Hahajans. As thig documeat is 
incomplete, we are not in a position to say from whom the remaining 6 
hons were collected, Perhaps it was from the Shete-iahajans only. 

But this document, though useful in several respects, does aot 
throw light on one crucial point whether this schedule of miraspati 
was fixed for that particular year or tuat was to be followed in gub- 
sequent years also. 

However this document helps us to equate Inamatjkhandani with the 
Miraspati. Just as a divigion of the share of tie pargana officers in 
the Miraspati shown here, we find a similar distribution of the inamati 
khandani between the Deshmukh and the Deshkulkarni of the Junnar taraf 
in the your 16%6. 

4n occasional direct tax was Sinhasanpati or Takhta pati, which 
was levied at the time of coronation. Shivaji nad levied this tax at 
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is 
the tine of his coronation on ell watandars. 


It is sometimes maintained that Sinhaganpati and Miraspati are 
tn snes Wo are told that Shivaji iaposed a miraopati on all miras 
AE ae ae EG a ee ae Se a eee 
out earlier was an old tax, and at one time perhaps it was collected 
every year from the same area. bihen the Mirasdars strongly resented 
ie Ae shai telesales anisole Wok taal Gh heel ic Wed de 
is quite clear from a document of this period that the Sinhaganpati 
si $s Soe Whe Warren 

Inampati, inamati khandani, Miraspati, Sinhasanpati, ete. it can 
be said, in conclugion were the taxes on the incomes of the persons 
holding rent-free lands collected according to the requirements of the 
state. They were not necessarily regular taxes aluays. 

Professional, tax :- (Mohtarfa) taxes on profession have been 
stash Sar i: ‘sc Shailesh, ei: inh ial 
on the village commmities in the Deccan says that it was a tex 
collected by the village officials from the Pandhari i.e, the place 
of habitation and the principal cesses were tithes of articles in kind 
ites satis iaiitnbeinen Se aieliah 

Sil: ar Gecdigal an a Sensi Scotia 

Shepherdg:— Sometimes one profession led to another. Shepherd 
not only looked after their sheep, but sometimes sold wool and some= 
times spun the wool to weave blankets. Payments were due on all these 
activities. Of course, every owner of a flock of sheep had to give 
one sheep annually to the watander. He paid a tax on wool either when 
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he gold it or a tax on blanxets when he did the spinning and weaving 
for himself. He paid five pounds of wool per flock, if he was a woole 
‘isis He apie ia Sidialdl Weak Wess 28 Seana ee, 

Magataka :- it was a tax on weavers. The rate was a quarter taka 
cea ie Sometimes it was collected in kind, Khutree gave a piece of 
clota; Gali, a sari; keshti, a dhoti and Momin a tashan, 

Paiposhi :- 4 pair of shoes from every sioemaker. Dr. Sen holds 
that this tax cannot be positively identified. jut the publication of 
fresh material makes it possible for us w nold the view that this tax 
wis levied on shoe-makers and represented the presentation of a pair 
si anes Wiha to Mh ais ae Wie oinae 

Shahaji wrote &o a clerk in his jagir that the tex from the shoe 
sia ainiatih Ye slate Si iid Race alk lk sna, 

Aptigang :- A tax was levied on village artisans. it was called 
feed Barbers, Washermen, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, blacksmiths 
paid a tax of ¢ silts ‘Si shi hi Mal hi 
addition to the artisans mentioned above, priests (gurav), tarals, 
cobblers, potters, mangas, kolis pa 

Zeloati :- & tax on tae oil presser. lie paid 1g seer of oil per 
prone. 

Cowherds paid half seer of butter, gardiore paid ¢ taka, and 
fishermen were charged } taka per boat carrying fish. 

Vetbegari :- It was an indirect and invisible tax. it was a tax 
in kind or service. it means forced theca Forced labour exacted from 
skilled and unskilled labourers at less than market rutes, also formed 
a@ tax on the income of labourers. it can, therefore, be considered as 
@ professional tax. Vetbegari was a privilege enjoyed by the hereditary 
officials, by coneeding this 'hak' to the officials, the state avoided 
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the expenditure that it had to incur otherwise. 

‘he oe hk Rildain hens easels Hi aaa dk ok nie 
bagaar paid tue Deslmukh for permission to set up their shops in the 
bazaar and sell their articles. Tue tax that they paid to the Deshuukh 
was a grt of a licence fee, as they, probably, held their shops on the 
land of the Deshmukh. Grocers, liquor dealers, butter dealers, cloth 
merchanta, vegetable vendorg, butchers, betel leaves dealers, etc. paid 
tax in kind or in caghe Tunis tax, sain can be considered as a 
direct tax on the members of the mart. 

Pharmaigh ox Poarmggy s~ it is analogous to \etbegari. Sometines 
@ person Bay escape actual ef 

Ueidbapati :- ejib means an envoy. It is a levy imposed for 
meeting the expeises of gendiag an envoy. Our records reveal that the 
State made Deshmukh and Deshpande of a pargaua pay rupees ten as the 
Scene Sit te, Rakin dle ns ek Oi Ss a he, 


SD LUCT TAS 

Indirect taxes took many forms, Among the indirect taxes prime 
piece mugt be given to customs duties, Customs are the duties charged 
by law upon commodities imported inte or exported from a country. 
These are essentially the texes levied when tie goods cross the boun- 
daries of a country. Chaul,Dabhol, Vengurla, Kajepur, satnagiri were 
the ehief ports of this period buay with the export and import trade 
of Maharashtra. 

The surrounding Muslim and Portuguese territories had commercial 
contacts with Maharaghtra. Sometinues the alien merchants carried goods 
through Shivaji's territories, Duties were levied when goods crossed 
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the boundaries of the Maratha country. 

according to tie Nestaka customs wes an important item of state 
een The term Jakat used ia ounrecords is a comprehensive one. It 
includes customs duties as well as transit duties. We find various 
terms used for these ss is See ible Se aul agg 
records describing the system of Jakat prevailing during the period 
of Shivaji. The pupers that we get, belong either to the Malik ambar 
sca ap as ‘thes Madina aces OO in es cane ak ed ee 
hardly auch Gifference la tae structure of Jaxat retes in shivaji's 
times. it should be retiembered here that no uniform tax aystem pre- 
vailed throughout Mabarashtra as fer as indirect taxes were concerned. 

Some of the documents of the Ghatpandes of Junsar belong te the 
period under review but they hardly deal with the rates charged for 
vurious articles that crossed the boundaries of the state. liowever, 
they eaable us to understand the organigation in force for collecting 
saul dtl: Meogueiens 

Loads of goods were carried by men and animals, An ox-load was 
taken as the unit. The rate for a norse~lead was ong half of the ox 
Sil i “itdoey sts Mbit sik De Seni te: anti, "in he 
tinction seems to have been made on the quantity carried, 

Again a distinction was made between resident and alien merchants 
and they were charged at difierent rates, The alien merchants in 
addition to the usual rate paid a tax in kind, called ‘chugi' per om 
Load. 

Anotaer feature was that tae merchants had to pay either in cash 
or in kind, sowething over and above the regular tax called lean 
it appears it was mainly exacted in the case of edibles and tiat too 
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in kind, it was 1j sher for all sorts of grains, tiwugh their prices 
varied. Those who brought loads of fruits like water-melous, coconuts, 
piantalias, aud otuer things, paid wangi varying from one to twentyfive 
articles. Ine dealers ia sieves(sodpa) and bamboos paid one sieve and 
2g bamboos per load respectively. Out of one thougand sugarcanes, ten 
were collected and the dealers in combs paid one comb each, 

this wag expressed gometimes in otuer terms as 'Phasaki', 'Palki’ 
and 'Sevadnara'. Phaski geans a handful of grain: exacted from exch 
Sill Ab gp ca tale anen agua ot ‘his Sie “ee eoaat: tite 
oy Sueva is a portion deducted from fruits, flowers or vegetables 
brought to the market as a toll or tax and Daur means a portion of 
sta ais sith ell tania Renan tm Seceae attn 

Wangi was collected in kind. but sometimes payment in cash in 
Lak gales beughl. 

Gur records reveal the following custom duties charged for 
icles hills anise ein thi ania, 


-~——sa enw ee ee eo Fo a ee a a oe ee a a oe SF ae oe 


article import Duty Export Duty 
Rice and Nagli per sack 12 dukes 12 aukas 
daggery per load 30." 30." 
Spices per load 36 =« 36 «8 
Sugarcane load per thougand iy laris 1g laris 
Ginger per head load gd uitakas 10 ukas 
Pobaeco per load $ Lari 12 Rukas 
Cloth bundle (per piece) § dukes 6 Rukas 
Yara per load 24 Rukas 24 Rukas 


Blankets per piece 8 Rukas 6 Rutas 
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Article import Duty Export Duty 
iorse 1 Lari ¢ lari 
Bufiale & lard = Lard 
Bullock 18 Rukxas 18 Rukas 
Khurda (Scrap) 10 Rukas 10 Rukas 
per head-load. 


We come across references to octroi duties levied during this 
period, Octroi is a local tax collected on various articles brought 


inte a district for consumption, whereas toll is a fee paid for the 
privilege of making use of a way, ferry, or a bridge belonging to a 
particular locality. 

Octroi duties were imposed on various articles of consumption 
brought into a district. When goods had to pass through different 
ectroi stations on the high way (Ubba Marga) within the district, the 
merchants had to produce a receipt to the effect that they had already 
paid the necessary duties at the earlier ook The words 'Chugi' and 
'Najura' i th ssa Wha: li tlle. ed eh 
ilehie stint ea tibet Sai lk enlins aaeeh Whaieadiaiah ek Niles 

(4) GRALTNS : Wheat, gram, munga, pulses thirty rukas per 
gack and ruka is about 4 of a paisa. iice-load nine ruxas for a local 
merchant and 18 rukas for an alien merchant carrying it for outside 
market. Black gram, masur, varia etc. 18 rukas per sack. For Bhusa 
two rates are given. Three rukas for a small gack and six for a bigger 
one. Ghusa means all kind of grain in husk, 

(44) SPUGKS AND OTE AREICUES : Ihe charges were six rukas for 
an Ox-load, three rukis per horse-load, two rukas per donkey load and 
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and 1g rukas per head~load. 
Saffron, kasturi were charged at the rate of 1/4 rupee per load. 
Jaggery, sugar, gurlic, onion, mlasses, turmeric, tamrind, pepper, 
betelnuts, coconut-kernel, dates, etc. for all these the charges were 
twelve rukas per load. Ghee, honey, Oil were charged at the rate of a 
quarter of a rupee. 


The charges for various varities of cloth such as siti(uhite 
cloth), patar (coloured cloth), tafta (coloured cloth), khdra( a kind 
of silk cloth), musiar (a kind of silk cloth) were fixed per yard. It 
was five rukas for siti, Patav 1/2 lari, Ghati (perhaps manufactured 1 
in Desh) and Ashtegusil, (eubreidered cloth) 18 rukas, Tafta, six 
rukas; khara dnd Musader four rukas. Pitambar (coloured silk cloth 
for wearing) at the rate of 1/2 to one taka per yard, Portuguese 
Sakhalad (Broad cloth) nine rukas aad Lahor gakhalad twelve rukas 
per yard. A piece of chloured cloth was charged four rupees and an 
embroidered one, seven and half rupees. 

The duty on gilk kada’ ( a sort of silk ) was 1.3/4 laris per 
piece. The coloured chits were charged at the rate of six rukas per 
bag; the rate for a big bundle was half-lari, 

The cloth bundles of superior and coarse cloth coming from Yevale, 
Jalgaon, Ashti, Sinnar, solhapur were charged at the rate of one rupee 
per pieces 

Home made cloth was stamped aad it was perhaps charged at a 
lower rate when it was brought to the market. 

The duty on yarn per load was 24 rukas, emp, ten rusas, Nevar 
threads, fourteen rukas; Blanket piece, turee to four rukas, sucking 
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Be dite Sourtoen reins por put 


Copty ell end big on ware otmegd oh Wstqreah auton, tha | 
7 sr ey «ten (dre 


‘ate melane, tin Sty wa By arta Se 0 tp oa ed tn 
ruins Or a hendrivad. Covet, jesb-treite, lesoos, snes 


Tae dubice ingeeed ware an below eee 
_ Gigan = ton rukamy Sandal per shes ~ three to four reas Geabe = 
| ten rekas por Inti Deane, big and onal) ~ 2/3 and 1/4 lent apes 
Set tur in| shwe for b= wn tnt. or tons gu 9 

oot = 9% rasan lespe ~ ton rukew plates big ants o tusiee end 
five rakes reqentively, Cidkereants ust « twelve yomas; mal) beehs 
twelve rua, cart big and ouall + 13 ruts and & rubs reqpestively; 
_ Ralaaugiin ~ varzing f00n six rutes to one lari ste, 

“.° ee dues en articles nestioned shove appear te be amiss échion, 
_ tena the documento seagilted shove do aot pronisaly indlaate 
Eaten axe coummption goods ant heme teat duties soon to be inposed 
on the prigustion of thee goods, 
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See See ae ak ae ee eee ee 
the sale and purchase of such animals was imposed. The term Singotd is 
often used in this reapect. it means the duty or fee exscted from the 
purchaser of a horned beast. The duties on animals that we find in ow 
records were as below:- 

Buffalo ;garying from 6 rukas to one taka and six rukas. Sometimes two 
laris were exacted from the buyers ox = three rukas to one taka, a male 
calf : 1g rukas and i/2 taka; sheep : five rukas. 

Sometimes the charges were in the form of a sales tax. As regerds 
horned beasts, like ox, buffalo and cow, the sales tax was & rukas per 
rupee. Teji or Taji was a tax on the gale of horse and according to our 
Senet SS sens A atte Ren ee Se PEM AE She Recete 3 ae Set Oy 
the buyer. Taji means a horge of the drab breed, 

Sisal sie dee inetd aoaiaie te Wie “taecnceantts ela in, Mein 
sah te ink inc thap indhhiiag, Mediaihe aia o thd eat en wide 

Slaves : the purchaser of male or female sleves paid a duty of Live 
alee eeriant. 

Salt tag:— It was anotner important indirect tax and was collected at 
the coagtal piace where ae eee Se er ee en ee 
Sty oe ae oh Kelek eng Goeine gates per need, Shee Sees Oalee 
tax imposed on the gale of grains. 


tdaceLianeous taxes 
There were several miscellaneous sources of income exploited during 


this period, The various taxes described below cannot be considered as 
regular taxeae Some of them were occasionally imposed to meet a contin= 
gency. 

Sadilwarpati : Sadilwarpati appears to be a regular tax. Wilgon 
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defines it as an extra-assesment above the public revenue levied 
formerly by the revenue officials on the pretext of defraying local 
district charges, AE ae ee emt not provided for 
otherwise by the Maratha Government. it appears to be a regular item 
ef taxation and it was levied perhaps at a lower rate. Dr.Altekar 
Qaintains that sadilwarpati was a comprehensive term and it included 
several taxes such as dukalpati on inawdars, miraspati, mohatarfa, 
house tax, marriage tax, buffalo seen: But this explanation does 
not appear to be correct as the items mentioned under sadilwar were 
regular aon taxation besides the sadilwar pati. 

Kharchapati :~ It was any contingent tax to meet the expenses 
of the state officials or for feeding the gosavis who used to stay 
for a while in the villages. Wilson defines it as a tax for defraying 
occasional public charges, extra expenses in a district, as fer reeds 
bridges, etc. or the recognised dues of the village officers and ser 
vants. ns sia haces cil Mes cc iuouiinsesile: nh aac 


Vepadtaka or Lagnataka : It was a tax on marriage or marriage 
procesaioa, in our records ve find a quarter miyee vas imposed as 
marriage tax. 
seta + a oe ae ee ae eee 
peasantry. Sometimes the rate was a quarter rupee. 

Hougetax - ya ee ee or 
always mean that a taka only was collected from every house. 

Tutpati, nukasanpatd or meine suas loss )pati, or 
gaenkharche tubpati appear to be synonyms. Ur. Balkrisina maintains 
SARE TORGISE She A ONE TE SORME ANNE LONE Sn OR OREN ORS 


and clothes, etc. Wilson defines ‘tut’ as deficinecy or difference in 
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the quantity of grain by the heads of grain being rubbed off in the 
carriage. Tutpati in the light of these explenations, may be defined 
as a tax to cover such deficiencies. 

Kagurpaik + Xepur paik means perhaps # toreh bearer. itisa 
tax, therefore, to meet the expenses of the torch-bearer. 

Kamavig peti : amavis or Kamavisi means the business of 
eollecting the revenues of the state. damavis pati, therefore, appears 
to be a cess, to meet the expenses of collection, 

Nefertake : Ee SANE Sig SOE 5 Re 
Nafartaka is perhaps a tax on the earning of menial servants or slaves. 
Kotwali : Kotwali was a tax raised in the city ostensibly for 
sstna: dice sited 60 Some che It is possible that the Kotwal himself 
may have been entrusted with the duty of assessing and collecting 

the tax. 

Kareimerati or Imaratpati : Dr. Sen considers it as a levy 
Sepia Sei ha: shales Wi a WN eee It may more probably 
be a tax on building operations. 

Gadcheveni : tihen arrangements made for housing a garrison, it 
is possible that, labourers for tue work of erecting buildings may 
have been collected from the surrounding areas. Their lebour could not 
have been entirely free, but it is not likely either, that they were 
paid fuli wages. Like the begaris they must have been fed. This service 
seems to have been known as Gedchavani. it means, literally, temporary 
erections for troops on a hill fort. 

Karsai or Karsai was an impost in kind (of garden stuff, grass 
etc.) levied for the services of a fort from the villages dependent 
on it. It was also an impost in kind, as fodder, pegs, fruit for the 
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use of a village officer on tour. It must be collected in addition te 
mae teen 

Carve, a French traveller of this period, on his way to Goa came 
across a number of villagegs carrying grains to the forts near Khed 
(Hatnagiri Distriet ). He writes " on the way 1 was surprised to meet 
an imuenge number of people, in troops of eighty or hundred persoag, 
both men and women, all laden with large sacks of big chests, of rice 
aud grain. They vere coming from everyside, and I asked them where they 
were going with all thie food, They replied that they were taking it 
to Shivaji's forts for the garrisons and soldiers who protected the 
country side, and that —o for fLifteen leagues round were 

y 
obliged to take their grain there, The forts referred te by him appear 
te be kasilgad, twelve miles west of Khed, and Prachigad alias Uehitgad 
six alles west of Sangameshwar. 

These two cesses namely Gadchavani and particularly Karsari may 
be better understood with the help of the statement made by the French 
traveller Carpe. 

Haditekere:~ It was a charge for the services rendered by the 
PSA NNER NS SEES Eee REE ee A Ee 
salteeeth: Winds tains tli has This levy was perhaps a toll. imposed 
a Re ne ane SSNS SERN Sei Ny: Me SEN 
eens’ weenie - 

Kerjachi pati may be forced loan, Adpad pati may be a tax on 
elothiers. 

Gadi fambakhu:- This tax is very difficult to identify. Gadi 
ly LLAMAS a AAELMEETS AGRE OE ety COGN SORE STEEN 
therefore, may be defined a licence fee charged for selling tobacco. 
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Gadi meana, again, the village-office or chavadi. Tobacco must 
have been collected from tie villagers in the first instance for the 
use of the state or pargaga officers visiting tus chavadi, in the course 
of tine, this occasional exaction might have become a regular levy. We 
find tobacco being referred to as one of the levies in site 

Belekati or Biliketi or Belkati sists ami ca oh be 
aatistactorily explained, Dr. Sen reads it as Balkati i.e. cutting 
ears Of corn and identified it as a tax exacted on the commencement of 
the darn De. Salkrishng accepts this explanation of ad But 
this interpretation dees not appear to be satisfactory as it does not 
explain who paid tue tax. ball in 

*Sail' in dannad means an Oyen ground and katti means a raised or 
built up place. Uelekati therefore may be interpreted as a cess for 
using the raised or built up place in an open ground, probably on the 
bagzaur days 
Burden on villages + 

Several levies were imposed on the villagers to meet certain, 
mainly local, expenses, The levies which can be included under this 
head are Ulpha pati, jangam pati, mejwani peti, Sakre pati, toranbhet, 
Dasarapati, Goaknandi, Thanpati etc. The Mestaka describes these taxes 
under “baje Mahal patiya™. 

Ulpha means subsistence or supplies(Shidha) furnished gratuitously 
te government officers or great persons on a journey, by the villages 
sk Weds ae. Ulpka pati therefore was an impost in kind collected 
mostly for the governuent officers. 

Jengam pati. Jangam is « Lingayat priest. Jangamati, tuerefore, 
sic: tnd tak velkind a ween a a te, 
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Dagerapati : This term bas been defined both by Wilgon and 
Holesuorth as the instelment of revenue which is levied at the time 
of Dasara (i.e. on winter crop) or a part of Devastan allowance which 
is appropriated to defray the expenses of tie Dasara festival. Sadun 
pati appears to be a sort of contribution collected from the villagers 
to celebrate tie Dasara. Jasara nies i.e. a goat and Dasara sail 
a fowl on the Dasara day, appeara to be collected, perhaps by the heree 
ditary officials, on tae Dasara day. 

Mejawani puti appears to be a charge on villagers who were supposed 
te mest the expenditure incurred on feeding either the state officials 
or the spiritual leaders on certain ‘asime Dr. Sea says that it is 
side Wd wis eit tite fared exdink coda. Sut it is quite clear 
from the above reference tiat it was paid by tae villagers whenever the 
state officials or tae spiritual Leaders paid visits to their villages. 
Te some extent tais cess was analogous to the Ulpka pati mentioned 
earlier, 

Toraubhetl was again a burden on the villages. Toran means arches 
and bheti means a visit. Toran bheti, therefore, means a levy on the 
people for erecting arches aad decoration collected from the villagers 
at the time of royal visit or for receiving a distinguished guest, 

Bhsti or Shetpati must bo the same as Toranbbeti. 

Geokhandi, was a religious cess collected from the villagers and 
paid toa 4 This seems to be a privilege conferred on the priest 
by the state. 

Thanpati or Thanepati, Thana means a station, a military post or 
garrigon or a police=station, Thanpati, therefore, meaus a cess 
initia dite Wa eqns ak See 
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Mohimpati, Mohim kharcha, iengeatt are synonyms signifying an 
occasional levy imposed on villages to meet the expenses of an expedition, 
How much ghould be collected from each village a 
the village officers were asked to raise the shtigpaitiats inane, titi i 
Atty 

Dr. Balkrishna makes a subtle distinction between Mohimpati and 
Jangapati the former being collected to meet the expenses of special 
expeditions for defensive or offensive purpose, whereas the latter wag 
purely for defensive siee a Sakarepatiy +e a cess in kind (i.e.goat) 
collected by the militury aay be asaociated with these war or expedition 
levies. 

Huglim taxes + 

Certain taxes which were charged during the Muslim period, seem 
to be remitted under the Marutaus. These taxes wore Id Subherati, Bakrid, 
Humayunpeti, dombadi puti, Shut~pharoghi, Uruspati, Sikke pati ete. 

id Subharati, according to Jervis is a tax in kind paid by oilmen 
for illumination on the occasion of va. paketa is analogous to Id 
Subharati. Humayunpati or kami-Humayuni, appears to be tax levied by 
the Muslim rulers on the occasion of royal birthdays or some religious 
teshtiaine Kembadi pati means an exaction of fowls or a teas Molesworth 
describes it as blackmailing i.e. a sort of forced payment, 

ieeusate 3 Urus weans oiferings at the shrine of Muhammadan saint. 
Upugpati, therefore, may mean a gort of religious cess, collected from 
ali the villagers. This tax must be muslim in origins however it might 
have continued even after tie decline of the Muslim power as we still 
find iadus participating in such muslia festivals. 

Bhut-pharoshi was an imge seller. uast-phexedbe therefore, 
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signifies a levy on image~gsellers. This tax was common under the 
Muslims, This may have included even toys in the form of representation 
of animate beings. if this tax is interpreted as a tax on profession, 
then there is no reason why it should be discontinued under Shivaji, 
evea though its origin was Muslin. 

Hulansara seems to be a tax collected for paying the Mulana. Our 
records reveal that, in a village twelve rukas per chavar were collected 
Shieh i ik Wal iia; guts 4 teat Ainge shmeneg ae 
«ididlcees, It may, therefore, be argued tnat this cess though muslin 
in erigin must have continued a tne rarathadge 

Sikke pati or Sikke Badshahi. Sikka means tue royal signet or seal. 
Sikke pati, may be, therefore, the fee charged for affixing the royal 
signet or scal on any document. 

Gajpati. This levy is difficult wo identify. Gaj means an elephant. 
But a tax on elephants does not aeem to be lixely in Maharashtra. Gaj 
may be a corruption oi the Persian word gus, a measuring rod,particularly 
used for clots Wee Sur Log. Amongst the Muslias, it was customary to 
change the @easuring rod with the accession oi tue new king as it wes 
necessary that the gus should be fixed according to the length of the 
hand of the new xing. Gajpati, therefore, may de ana occasional cess 
imposed to cover the cost of tue new measuring rods aad once levied, 

‘i alli heaees watthbinnait on elintine 

Pilgrimage tax : We find references to Sinnasthapati ia ow 
eile it was impoged oace in twelve years. Living this period people 
used to pay visits to the sucred places. lasik situated on tne banks 
of the Godavari. Inis auspicious period iasis for one year. Sinhastha- 
pati, therefore, appears to bs a poli tax levied during the siabastha 
period on all, except the locai Braimins, wlio visited the holy places. 
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Thie paper belongs te an earlier period (i.e. 1622), but it can be 
argued that the practice might have been continued in Shivaji's times 
also. 
decker 2 

The king was the heir to all property for which no claimants were 
forthcoming. Khen such property was claimed by the legal heir, it was 
ee exacting something from him, This exection 
was called Niputrika. 

STalé JpERTAALIGg 

Sabhasad has mentioned the eighteen karkhanas and tweive Mahals 
dé iat But ‘side Nos seni dda its Sak Sladen ln 
establishment was a source of profit to him. The Sarkhanas and Mahals 
must be mainly eupplying the requirements of the state. However, it 
can be gaid that Shivaji must be making good profits out of his monopoly 
of galt as weil as of the gale of tie various commdities collected in 
kind from the cultivators. It appears that Shivaji nad gtarted ghip- 
building at Kalyan aad Shivendl. a0 tisher was eraileble in thst seginn 
in good slide sf oceans we find the Bombay Factory writing to 
the Surat Factory in 1672 about six small new boats belonging te Shivaji 
and, built at euigeacildicen ta 

Shivaji toox keen interest in developing the galt industry. With 
a View t% protecting this industry and developing the salt ports he 
had imposed high import duties on salt brought w his territories from 
the Portuguese sic This monopoly of salt must nave added considerably 
to the state treasury. 

de have little definite information about tae mercantile marine 
of Shivaji. We find reference w Shivaji's salt fleet going to iaranja, 
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frombay for salt. Surat factory had received, in 1662/63, some infor 
maticn about the mercantile marine of Shivaji. The factory learned that 
Shivaji was fitting out tub vessels of considerable burden which he 
intended to send to Pisce 

At another place the Surat fustory notes that Shivaji had 
possessed nearly eight or nine ports belonging to the Deccan from where 
he used to send two or three vessels yearly from every port to Persia, 
Bagara, Mocha etes a of gaivaji was reported te be arrived 
from Aden to Bombay in 1669. 

a karwar letter of 1669 mentions the destruction of Shivaji's 
ships aad rice~boats by a great storm, and one of those ships was very 
richly leone 

The Bombay factory mentions taat there were four or five masted 
vessels at kajapur which were meant for trade to Hugeat and other 
ewe 

The revenue collected in kind was sold by tue stabe officials, 
and thus the state made some profit. Shivaji had ordered his officials 
that when the revenue was fixed in Kind, they should collected it in 
kind only and thus store all tne procesis careiuily. These commdities, 
it was further stated, shoulda be brought to tae market only when the 
prices rose, and thus secure a progit out of this transaction, Shivaji 
had warned tue subhedars and cierka of Prebhaveli who had sold coconuts 
and betelnuts at a lower rate taan taat of si seal als ie had asked 
them to inquire about the rates prevailing in different markets and sell 
the commodities in those markets which would oring profit to the indies 

Our vecords reveal that Shivaji had purchased certain watens and 
sold them with some profits. ine stute for instance once had purchased 
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a Patil watan from a Deshmukh and bestewed it upon a faithful servant 
st Va Kins: tix mach habit dad something on this trangaction. 

The income earned by the state from crown lands or seri lands 
ee Ree Se Se Re ES ae ey SS ae 
the pergonal income of the king. We also find Shivaji asking his offi-~- 
LS SRS &: SERINE SENS OES SNE Come he 
lands. 


PRESENTS 3 

Mediaeval custom had it that a when a man approached some one 
superior to him in status, he would not go¥ to him empty-handed. 4 
Sanskrit maxim says that nobody should see a king, a braimin or a 
teacher empty-handed. Bernier writes 'in Aiga*, the great are never 
approached empty-handed. Tie presents made to the king or his officials 
have been described under various names in our records such as Sheti, 
Peshkashi, Tofapati, sakes ess Pechninesil win Sethe wiih th 
king with a view to getting a particular grievance rédressed. we find 
that the Mehtars of supa promised a Peshkash of 75 hons to Shahaji, if 
he agreed to receive the levies from them in kind rather than in cash. 
Nagarata was, sein ith sion es iti incase Sa 
the East india Company lavishly apenas On pene te Shivaji at the 
time of his coronation, as well as other times, Mestaka describes these 
taxes under the head 'baje Mahal patiya’. 


Rees, Fines sic. i= 

Judicial fess and fines must have brought a considerable sum of 
EE Se SE SUE AS: A ENED SONNE Cy RO 
Harki or Sherni and Gunhegari. Harxi was a payment paid to the court 
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by the successful litigant. Sherni is another name for the game thing. 
it means a pregent made to Government or to a court in testification 
of gratitude for a a ee 
a fine imposed by tae court on a culprit. 

The amount of sherni or Guahegari was not determined according te 
any fixed set of rules, but by custom and practice. in certein cases 
of disputes, we find, both the winner and the loser agreed to pay some- 
Shia: ei saat OE send: Ak Weick: ‘Deaeallinide sibs anil 
When the watan was in dispute, the suitors had to pay sherni to the 
ienjailh 4b Segnins Whit tae 

in a document of 1693 belonging to the Shirval Deshpande family, 
two items of income along with others, to be received in cash by the 
state have been mentioned, They are Aitabat coctiistioan (haje 2004) 
Kitab or Aitabat means a book, a writing or a letter, In this context 
Kitabat appears to be a fee charged for writing documents, Parakh means 
an examination, and parkhau means perhaps a fee charged for examining 
eOins or precious metals. eddlahgatch wie tox te wih aie Wie Sida 

issue ict ies 'Wk ere Wid ut "Nes Sean loreal 
was an officer in the judiciary. it seems that this levy was collected 
from the litigants to meet the expenses of the administration of justice 
in a particular area, 

Phuroi was a kind of fine imposed and exacted by the kamavisdar 
which was not supported by law. Such illegal exactiong by the officials 
ices Wain: ein ig sata tab abated, it was a revenue from 
Oppresgsive taxation or any unjust source. 
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WIS AND COUiS 

4 gall income was derived from this gource as well. A licence 
was required to mint coing and the licensee had to pay a certain per 
centage of the coins so minted. A Sheti had applied for such a licence 
for issuing Laris and copper coins and was granted the permission to do 
so on the condition that he should pay one lari per hundred laris and 
five laris for copper coins weighing one maund. The tenure of the 
iascudas weak ete succes. ha eek nian We wil wee aeein ah Sean 
iii i es iis aoa itt apni Sn Si 
fee for minting coins. 


WAR Gale 

War Was an important source of income to Shivaji, as he could get 
either khandani or chauth from the defeated and subdued people. He ran- 
sacked and plundered the country of the enemy. As Shivaji had many 
enemies to fight with, his probable income from war was also great and 
he did not spare any opportunity to exploit this source of income. 
Sabhasad and Parmanand have given an account of Shivaji's plunder from 
gn icin: Ns ich pl ss Sain ih kaa teas 
Sisley ak iesketedlaents Cee: Ce dtc WE Whcnaeepels Padumnatte 
Supa, and Javali, he got much te fill his Pcl 

When he attacked Surat in 1664 he got precious metals, horses cagh 
and many other things, Sarkar puts his gain from the first attack of 
ich si scheint: seta 0 ican em eoaisaai Saban: ain wail 
in 1670, Sarkar writes, “the Merathas plundered the large houses of the 
city at leisure, taking immense quantities of treasure, cloth and other 
Valuable pele’. Sabhasad estimates the total gains from all raids of 
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Surat to the tune of five crores of Geese 

Many other parts of the Mughal territory such as Khahdesh, Baglan, 
Gujarat, Burhahpur, varhad, M@hur, Jalanapur were ransacked by Shivaji's 
soon 154 

Shivaji's soldiers sacked the English factories at Karwar, 
Dharangeon, Raibag, Athani, Hubli, Chopada and appropriated a lot of 
goods, He plundered the Hajapur factory in 1661, Parmanand has given 
a graphic description of the ransacking of Rajapur and the immense 
icin decal Wa dia th - When sii ne seemed tate Sei tasalile 
fancy. The loss of the company was, according to the Factory records 
aie sti ant eonlhiadl Wheeiinidlaria ome The-foreigners Like Portue 

157 

The soldiers and the officers were strictly searcied as soon as 
they returned from a campaign and were asked to surrender to the king 
sheen Wit Sh acai alt il sion Nowell: aaa Wd 
soldiers were jie en: Sap idk htm ae «iil ean hil 
te List. 

When Shivaji visited Golkenda in the year 1677, he was given many 
valuable presents. ilis Karnatak expedition also filled his treasury te 
6 aaa ihe 

The legacy of Shivaji, as described by Sabhasad, gives an idea 
ga wealth accumulated by shivaji, probably out of these spoils of 
Wale 
CHAUZE im 

Chauth was a tribute exacted from the weak ruler by tie iiniaie ae 
The weak paid it with a view to securing imaunity from the probable 


waids of the gitrong ruler, It was a permanent demand distinguishable 
from the spoils of war. Kanade considers Chauth and Sardeshmukhi toe 
gether and writes "the desand for chauth was subsequently added with 
the consent of the powers whose protection was undertaken against 
foreign aggression, on payment of fixed sumg for the support of the 
troops maintained for such service", lic then compares this with the 
siialttig Ruin apelin ot Ta Moats ‘oats tte kn wikia dhe 
from the nature of Chauth that it did not extend protection to the 
territories paying ehauth, when they were attucked by any foreign 
force. In fact, it was paid to avoid a particular enemy and not to 
gecure the assistance of the overlord in time of crisis or external 
aggression, which was the uaderlying idea of the subsidiary system, 

The records do net seem to establish that Shivaji ever received 
any payment from areas outside his territories without attacking the 
areas. The exactions which bis armies consistently made from tae 
areas under other rulers have sometimes been called “chauth". In 
reality this seems to be an attempt at rationalizing the payments 
exacted. Ihe very fuct that almost always army had te be sent for 
exacting payments negatives tae idea that chauth as an institution 
had taken root in this period, The English records mention of 
Shivajils not meddling with the town that paid him one fourth, The 
factory records reveal that his forces “have plundered and burnt 
most of these parts excepting the towns which paid him 1/4 part 
(chouwth) those he meddles not wiih 

This reference seems to be to the pleces on tie line of tie 
march of Lis troops and it seems likely that these suas were paid 
On ayproach of Shivaji's army in order to save themscives from hig 
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raids. 1t is necessary to remember taut mat of these towns were 
wainly inhabited by Hindus. If their Muslim rulers could oot afford 
them protectica, it would not look odd to them to save tuenselves by 
making 2 payment ¢ Shivaji. adequate military forces of the Muslim 
rulerg do not seem to have been established in most of the parts of 
Mahayashtra and Deccan except in importunt garrison towns. The inhabie 
tants left to themselves could not offer resistance and nade the best 
of a bad bargains 

Probably the earliest demand made by Shivaji for chauth on a 
ruler occured when he demanded 1/4 of the land reveaue from the Portu- 
guese after his conquest of leadierts The Protuguese seem to have 
acquired some villages near about Daman from the aja, who uged to 
pay 1/4 of the land revenue for his title. as his successor Shivaji 
made the demand on the Portuguese who did not outrigat reject it, but 
spun oa negotiations till Shivaji died. 


SARDESHMUKHX 
it is said that Shivaji claimed this Sardeshmukhi as he considered 
i cil Ne ‘Nhl: lata tit sn earns ek Sh he 
Goubtful whether this ecleim to Sardesimukhi was recognised in the 
‘hin Sh WK Sicken ddan 9 Wiac: Weeden adalat 
to Sardeshmkinpati. 
Sardeshmukhi has been defined as an exaction of ten per cent 
imposed by Shivaji or the Marathas upon the whole revenue of the 
subha of the Decaan, 
We find a reference to sardeshmukhi in a paper belonging to a 
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remission in the land revenue on the ground of destruction of the 
place by the enemy, The Subhedar considered this complaiat sympathe- 
tically and grented many concessions to the cultivaters, out of which 
exemption from the payment of gardeshmukhi was one. It wis directed 
to the officials that the sardeshmukhi charge was to be fixed at the 
time of jamabandi, but it should not be collected, and nobody should 
ve harassed for its payment. 


TOTAL HEVENUE s= 

it is not possible to stute precisely the total revenue of 
Shivaj's territeries as we do not have adequate records to make even 
& probable estimate. Sabhagad writes that Shivaji made his humble 
beginnings with the Poona Jegir yielding a revenue of forty thousand 
hong aud in course of time he acquired a kingdom yielding one crore 
oii a hind i niente or eens en ane 
the exchange value of hon varying between three and four rupees in 
this period. Besides this regular income, shauti when collected in full 
brought in another 80 lakhs. 

Sarkar considers it as an exaggerated amount as he writes, the 
sua actually realised was considerably less than this paper-estimate 
probably sometimes falling as low as one-tenth of re 

The above remarxs of Jadunath Sarkar need some examination. Sarkar 
takes the exchange value of hon as vurying between five and seven rupees 
during this period. But in practice, tae ratio between hon and rupee 
Was varying between three aad about four only, 

Again to him the figure quoted by Subhasad appears to be exagge~ 
rated. But go long as we have no documentary evidence to check this 
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estimate and arrive at a figure showing the actual realization, it 

is better to accept Sabhasad's version. Again we have accepted Sabha~ 
sad as a contemporary source of information for other matters, and 
hence there is no point in totally rejecting the estimate of Shivaji's 
revenue as Wade by Sabhasad. 

Again, an attempt has been made in tie present study to describe 
the efforts of Shivaji regarding the promotion of economy of his state, 
and a brief resume of these activities lead us to believe that his 
efiorts must have borne some fruits, and the revenues of the state, as 
Sabhagad maintains must have been increased to an appreciable extent. 
GRNEHAL RESULTS 2 

The foregoing description of the various taxes shows that a number 
of sources of income were exploited by the state during the period 
under review. iio class of the population escaped contribution to the 
treasury. The poorest classes paid indirect taxes, and the galt~tax 
without exception; the artisans paid the professional taxes and culti « 
vators paid tne land revenue. dhen Shivaji introduced the Batai settle- 
sil Nin hia i lil Sig cl Spa ie Wo ey ss al 
perhaps, fully compensate for the rise in land revenue from 2/5 to 1/2 
share of the total produce, when Batai was introduced in some parts of 
the state after 1670, 

The customs and trangit duties were also passed on to tieir 
customers by the uerchants. The watandars or hereditary officials, had 
not only deductions from tueir annual incomes, but had to make, some~- 
times customary presents to the king. Shivaji tried to curb their 
influence over the “noe by confiscating taeir watans or abolie 
shing some of their privileges. 
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it is quite clear from the above discussion of the sources of 
public income, that no uniformity in taxation prevailed during this 
period, They were decided by customs and traditions of the locality, 

The taxation in the Konkan was, therefore, not necessarily following 
that of the Desh, in the Sanads of the watandars we find certain phrases 
asseciated with the a taxes. The taxes are to 
he enh eted newenting the laws (kulxanu), cn ae ie £8 ReneS 
or Jingi); they might be reduced to writing (kalami) or they may be 
traditional iemets they may be collected in the name of a pergon(Ieni) 
or they may be collected accordiag to the practice bas ces Shae elena 
point out the elasticity of the tax structure. 

Most of the cesses, discussed above iemmed the pa:t of the rights 
of the village and pargane hereditary officials or public servants. The 
state must be claiming a part of these collections and allowing then 
to enjoy the rest as compensation for their services to the state. In 
the grants of slic oe teiaeach eal aiiectaiasdec eae Jeubiaem 
and sitegeta. Halipati means the current taxes, Pestarpati, the taxes 
which would be levied in the future and Bajepati means other taxes which 
were perhaps not enumerated inthe janad, but which existed in practice. 

when the term tax is used, we mean tucreby, a fixed amount or rate 
collected regularly. But here we find the officers mostly raising money 
according to the requirements of the state in a particular period. The 
amount or rate of tex was rarely fixedg tae heads of income were not 
properly classified. 

Some people enjoyed exemption from the payment of taxes, It 
appears that Brahmins or perhaps all persons engaged in any religious 
activity such as the Reads of liaths or other organigations, eajoyed 
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either full or partial exemption in taxes. A Brahmin, for instance, 
from Chafal was allowed to carry one khandi (i.e. W maunds) of Jwar 
si hig: shebang an a wed ee. anil 
vida ceeeiitn time tane 

it is difficult to estimate the burden of taxation on the people, 
as no uniform system was prevailing. Yet it can be said that we rarely 
cOme across people revolting or grumbling againgt these taxes, when 
wants were few and meang to gatiafy them were relatively more, there 
was no reason for the people to grumble. 

This does not mean that people tolerated illegal exactions or 
impositions. As already pointed out earlier, an inandar from Poona par 
gana Challenged the levy of Miraspeti on him, when the said tax was oot 
extended to his pargana. The Government had to inquire into this matter 
and instruct the Subhedar not to coliect the tax from the petitioner, 

However, it appears, that the burden of taxation fell more heavily 
on the poor people than on the rich during this period. Perhaps, with 
a View to relieving this burden, Shivaji must have abolished or scaled 
down some of the rights and perquisites of the watandars, and disconti- 
nued those taxes which were current under the Muslim rulers, He relied 
more on agriculture, and gave every assistance to the cultivators, 
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This unpublished document belongs to Raje bahadar of Malegaon, 
Nasik District, It describes the perquisites of a Kotwal of Kasaba 
Chadvad. The document is undated, but on paleographic grounds, it 
appears to be of Shivaji's period. 
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PUBLIC LICONE 
Hotes 
1. B.1.S.M. 1934( sake) Annual Report : Pp.35-42. 
Mestaka means a book of directions and patterns for writing, or a 
book generally of rules and instructions in business. (Molgeworth) 
Its origin can be traced to the thirteenth century, when Hemadpanta, 
the prime minister of Ramchandra Dev Raya of Deogiri wrote these 
books for maintaing systematic accounts of the state. The Mestaka 
referred to here is a copy of the original, and is prepared in the 
eighteenth century. 


The eight sources of revenue mentioned in the Mestaka are : 


(i) Jakat : Kevenue from octroi and custom duties 
(ii) Jardib : (Revenue raised on arable land) 
(441i) Bagait : (Revenue raised on garden land) 
(iv) Barnagjags (Revenue from mango-groves) 
(v) Sergujaret:  (xevenus from reepers) 
(vi) Bardastd ; (Revenue from trees) 
(vii) Katubana : (Revenue from barren or fallow land) 
(widi) Jujuya : (A group of many items of revenue) 


2. Sabhagad P.26 
Be SCleSe 7s 62 


4 " 4: 994; Hajwade VYol.15 : 67,69 
® 73: 67g PD. 31: 55 


Se Rajwade Vol. 18 3 25 
Ge SleSe 3 s 1 


" 5: 971 
® 9: 69 
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7. Raj 15: 92 (p.150) 
8. Raj. 18 : 20, 25 


Ge Selo. 3 s 401 
Slee 23 112 


10. 3.0.S. 3 3 401,402 


ii, * 10 : 14; Elphinstone pe293 : Miraspati as a tax in three 
years 


12. Royal Edict p.34 
13. SS. 1: 55 
14. aje 18 3 25 
15. Raj. 16: 2 
16. See introduction to 3.C.S. 3, ped 
17. $0.3. 5 3 953 
18, 5.0.3. 9s 43 
19, SCS. 10 s 14 
20. Raje 16 : 2 pel? 
Zl. Raj. 21: 6,7 
22. Gooding Pp. 14-15 
Be SoS. 5 2 994 
SCeSe 2: pel7O 
Peds. 31 pol? 
24. PD. 31: 55 
25. S.Pe 3 : 2687 
26. See Goodine P.15 
27. Rajwade Vol.20 : 240 
28. See Chapter Il ; The Village, Rights and perquisites of the Patil 
and Aulaarni 


29. Kaje 20 : 125 PD 31 p.id 


300 SeCeSe 9 s 11. — DreSen writes "cannot be identified, Has it any 
velation to karukg, artisans ?" P.85 


31. Rajawade 21 : 6 


32. PDe 31s 104 


33. Rajawade 21 : 6 
34. ibid 
SOeS- 9 s 36 
Dr. Sen P. 7i 
B50 SCeSe 9 3 63 
36, PD. 31 : 104 
37. Rajawade 21 : 6; 5.6.3. 2:12 


38. Rajeawade 15 + 723 BeCeSe Pp.159,163,258 
Sanada Patre Pp.22,25 


39, Rajawade 16 3 21 

40. 8.163.M. Shaka 1834 p.38 (4) 

41. Paigilu, Nikalu, Avajeva, Labha, Ugat, Thalbharit, Thalnodit, ete. 
See Mestakas Raj. 15 : 416 
SCeSe 2s 372,374 

42. See tne Appendix to this Chapter 


43. SOS. 5s 919 
. 10; «=6 


44. \itihagik Sankirna Sdliitya Vol.9, gives some documents of Shivaji's 
period Pp. 19 


43. SeCeSe 5 3 919 

46. Ibid 

47. Sl eS. 10 ¢ Se a 

“o. " 2: 382 
Phagki : A toll exacted by official personages from the vendors, 
It may also mean a small quantity of a commodity in general given 
over the weight or measure". Molseworth, 
To Dr, Sen it was merely a levy on green vegetable sellers. 

49. SGe5. 2 3 332 

50. 5.0.5. I pe64, See also Wilson 
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Si, S023. 10 3 6 

52. * 103 6 

53. «CO 53 913 

54. Ibid 

55. This is based on the following papers : 
SCeSe 5 3 919 
" 103 63 Appendix te this chapter 

56. SePe 2 : 1394; SCS. 9s 45 
Uther terms uged in the game sense ; Singasingoti Bailtaka, 
Valin taka ete ieVeis 9 3 50 | 

ST. SeCeSe 5: 9195 Sanada Patre pe22 


5S. SClede 9 3 49,58 
4 2 pel62 


59. PD. 31 2 104 

600 SeCoSe 3 t pod163 S.C.S. 2 pol70 

61. SeCeS. 10 s 6 

62. Kajwade 8 3 27 
BCeS- 9 3 69 

63. * 93 19 

640 SeCeSe 2 2 138 

65. Altekar p.67 

66. 5.6.5. 2 : 128 
Rajwade 15 : 693 Haj. 20 pel0s3 PD 31 p17 

67. 3.6.5. 3s SIT 

68. Sleds 9 s 19,51 
Dre Sea says that this tax cannot be identified, But it is quite 
obvious from the term variiad or Lagna that it must have been a levy 
Om marriage or marriage procession. ?.71 
See Elphinstone p.293 


69. tajwade 16 : 22 
TOs Sleds 23 18 
71. Rajwade 16 : 22 
720 BeleSe 9 3 69 
134 SeCeSe 4 Ppe2n16; 
* 2 plld 
" 9: 93 liaj. 20 pel?4 
74. Dr. Balkrishna Vol.IV pel39 
75. S-.cs 93 36 


76, " 93 465 
77. a 9s al 
78. 8 9s 21 


79, Ur. Sen. Pe 723 Sanada patre pe29 
80. SeleSe 5 ¢ 876 

81, Abbe Carré Vol. I pol9? 

Bs SeCeS. 9 8 36 

83. BsisSeMe Ahsval Shake 1834 7.42 
984 aj. 18 p.37 

BS. SiCoSe 9 podd 


BG. SeGeSe 2 ps382 
Baje 2 pe230 


87. Sanada patre P.31, 112 
83. 36.5. 2 pe204 

" 7 pel05 

" 8 pe 35 

Sanada patre p.30 

89. Dr. Sen p.34 
90. DreBalkrishna Vol, IV p.l44 
91. Raje 15 1 69 
92. Raje 20 s 209 


93. Sanada Patre p.ll2 
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94. limje 16 p.38 
95. ibid 
96. aj. 20 peld 

SeCoSe 2 pe264 

Sanada Patre Ppe22,25 
97. Dr.Sen p84 
98. Hajwade 20 : 2425 5.0.3. 2°pol48,264 
990 SeCeSe 2 5243 

ba 43 687 


100. Rajwade 15 p.135; 5.0.5. 2 pel70 
SeSe 5s 994 


101. Raj. 15 3 67 
Raje 20 pel0,128 
Sanada patre pei05 
102. 500.5. 7 2 11 
103. Dr.Balkrishna Vol.IV p.137 
104. Sanada Patre P.22 


105. Raje 153 67, SeCeSs. 2 267; Raje 2 pell4 
Compare Dresen p.85 


106. iajwade 20 : 242 

107. SeCe3- 3 s SL? = Compare Dr. Sen p.71 
108. Rom Lamdeasi W142 p43 
109. PD 31 p.19 

110. Sele. 9s 36 

lll. Rajwade 2 : 58 

112. 5005S. 3 : 427 

113. Sanada patre Pp.25,29 

114. SeCeSe 3 pel62 

115. SeCeSe 2 3 259 

i116, =" 93 2 


= 10: 14 
Rajwade 8 ; 46 
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117. Sabhasad Pp.94-95 
118, Compare Sri. iam Sharma's Mughal Govt. and Administration P.61 
119. SePe 23 1505 
120. KeleSe I pe28i-32 
121. Rajwade 8 : 27 
122. EeleSe I po 146 
123. EekS. I pede 
124. BeieS. I pe9? 
125. EelieSe I pol34 
1265 BeiieSe I pol32 
127. BeiteSe IZ pe? 
128. SeCeS. 9 3 5S 
129. Hajwade 8 : 26 


1300 SeCeSe 7 2 56 
SeP. 2 3 1784 


131. 3.0.8. 8s 84 
132, Rajwade 8 3 21 


OO" SSankerit matin in Gass context da '(QHT-ESYT TATET <A AES 
134, SeCeS. 2: 267 

Sanada Patre Pp.22,77 

Slee 2 poldd 
135. AeFe3. Is 6 
136. BeiteSe 1 $ pe2049330,335-36, 356 

® Il : pe66 Pryer Vol. I Pp.200,204-5 

137. Rajwade 15 : 17 

SP. 3 : 2563 — See Molesworth 
138. Rajwade 16 oe 18 : 18 
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Sabhasad mentions that aiter the capture of Panhala in 1673, 
Shivaji divided his country into three provinces and placed each one 
under a Sarkarkun or Sarsubhedur. The Northern division consisted of 
tue region between Salner and Poona, and the north Konkan. The Southern 
division wes formed of south Konkan, Sadvantwadi and the North Aanara 
coast. The third or south-eastern division er of Satara and 
solhapur districts plus some part of cemaiak, 

Each province was sub-divided into subhas, equivalent to our 
modern districts. Subha was a division yielding an income varying 
from one and a quarter lakh to three quarters of a lakh of ec Piaia 
subhas lying on the border were to be of small size yielding a revenue 
oi one lakh rupees ditt 4& Subha was formed of parganas equivalent to 
our modern talukas, A Purgana was made up of several groups of _—— 
callid taraf or karyat or samat in our aati: The number of villages 
in this unit veried from six to baie. 

The term Mahal was uged for any revenue-paying area in a es 
Tapa is a small tract or division of coyntry, smaller than a 
pargana, but comprising ef one or more villages. It was usually a small 
group or a circle of villages under a taraf or karyadt. We find in our 

records tapad shown as a ier of karyat e.g. Pargana Poona, Karyat 
Sasvad, tapa Khedbare etc. 

The head of the Prant was Sarkarkun. He represented the king in 
the prant. He was next to the king, and as such it was expected of him 
that he should possess all the qualities that a king should have. This 
oifice was given to those according to amitya, "who are possessed of 
such qualities as good birth, who are experienced, capable of understan- 


wing 
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what is to be done and not to be done, versed in the Shaisgiras, profi- 
cient in royal duties, (and) afraid of sine The sarkarkun submitted 
the accounts annually in person to the king. His representative always 
retained with the king. During Shivaji's time three from his council 
of eight ministers were holding this oifice in addition to their usual 
scehtiitine. 

The Subha was placed under an officer called subhedar who wag. o..u 
assisted by an accountant Mujusdar and some clerks. The subhedar was 
to be selected from among the efficient oificials of the pargana. 
Shivaji seemed to be particular about the appointment of his officicie. 
Shivaji attacned great importance to this office of Mujumdar. Aaccor= 
ding to him the Majumdar should ve inquisitive, intelligent and well 
conversant with scene 

Tne state officials in charge of tne mahal were havaldars end 
atin They were assisted by hereditary officials such as the 
Veshmukh and Deshpande. ine Mujumdar of the subha was entrusted with 
the accounts of the pargana as well, Clerks were appointed for the 
lower administrative units. 

The village was the lowest revenue unit. The village headman 
assisted by Kulkarni and Chaugula was in charge of tae revenue coliece 
tion of his village. Tae work of tne village officials was supervised 
by the state officials. Shivaji instructed his oificials that they 
should meet the cultivators personally, and if necessary, _— the 


revenue instead of relying entirely on the hereditary officials. 
TH, MiASUAMAIT OF asp 


The system of land measurement which was laid down by Melik ambar 
in the kingdom of ahmedmagur prevailed with little modifications in 
Shivaji's territories as well. Malik ambar followed tae earlier Hindu 
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customs of land measurement and adopted tne ‘Kathi’ or measuring stick 
as the standard for demarcating the bounduries of tne land. The length 
of this Kathi was five cubits and five closed fists. The land wus 

measured in bighas and the area of the bigha was twenty ‘unis tet, 

Sabhasad writes that Shivaji undertook the task of land measure=- 
ment in his territories with a view to fixing the revenue per holding. 
Like Malik Ambar, he too adopted the Kathi as the standurd for measuring 
the area of land, This kathi was called Shivashahi kathd The length of 
this kathi wus five cubits and five closed fists. a cubit was equal to 
fourteen tansus, wilh Ala: Sede a Si tahich soa edb: Weis asad 
not eighty as is wrongly estimated by Jadunath oar Twenty such 
aquare Sods made a bigha and one hundred and twenty bighas made a ohavar. 
The land in the village was thus measured in dana 

Another source tells us that the length of the kathi was eighty 
four aia It may be a mistake in copying the paper. The five cubits, 
it was stated should be of five difierent persons and the closed fists 
should be as big as cnnuilhitae The bighd here was of 22; square kathis. 
The difference in the length of the Kathi more likely preserves a local 
variation in measurement bringing about a bigha of 22; square kathis. 

Jervis mentions that the bigha of the Konkan was tie largest 
measure, where an allowance was made of three pands (kathee) in every 
twenty pands, and the quantity in a bigha seis ai Wine Sarin te ke 
A pand was equal to ieialey he's Su attic anh wae tn te, 

The Mahar who was something like a surveyor measured the land, 
with a movable or leaping kathi. This is known as 'chalti-kati'. Jervis 
writes that the kathi not being laid strictly down, but one end having 
been placed on the ground, it is lifted up and the Mahar proceeds and 
passes his hand quickly to the other end, and brings it down to the 
ground with a deus, This practice, in addition to tne local vuriationg 
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of the area of the bigha, also contributes to further variations in 


area of the bigha. 


Malhar Ramreo Chitais, a chronicler of Shivaji, mentions that 
there were three assessments made by three persons at difierent periods 
during the regiuwe of Shivaji. These three assesswents were made first 
by Dadoji Kondgo, second by Horo Trimal and the third one was by Annaji 
butte. 

Dadoji was in charge of the Pooma jagir of Shivaji and the task 
before him was tuat of habitution of this desolated area. as regards 
assessment, his work was that of carrying out the Bijapur regulation 
in what previously had been a Bijapur Jagir. Hesides Poona, he brought 
about coloniging in Huthe-maval areas as well, by about 1636 elie 

Wei find a few references to Moro Trinal's aszessiient, He fixed 
the revenue of certain villages of the Shirvel peargana by about 1648- 
49 ‘a. 

The third assessment seems to be a mre systematic one. A circular 
letter of Annaji batto, the Finance Miaister of Shivaji, addressed to 
the pargana officials of Hehidkhore in the year 1678 explained the pro- 
cedure that he sitieinet This is in the form of an agrecuent between 
the state, hereditary officials of the pargana and the cultivators. 

First of all a record of tae arable land was to be prepared. The 
land of the village was then to be divided clasawise such as first 
class, second class, third class and fourth class land. Thus a record 
of holdings and the class to which each holding belonged was prepared. 

The next factor considered wus the crop sown, and the second crop, 
if any. A crop-wise estimate of tne procedure of the holdings of every 
cultivator in the bigha, was then made. 
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The Officers in charge of assesswent were also expected to give 
some supplementary information, After carefully ascertaining these 
things and making an estimate of the crops grown, they were expected 
to find out what would be the probable procedure if more labour was 
applied to euch class of land and they should put that amount against 
euch holding. They should supply the information of tae estimated pro= 
cedure under the Malik ambar system. 

alter making these entries for each particular village, a complete 
record of the tapa should be made and tien forwarded to the Finance 
Minister by the oificials. 

The Finance Minister, then would inspect three villeges of different 
types in the tapd, one hilly, one marshy and one with black soil as well 
as Villages near their boundery, according to the pruetice of the clerks. 
at the time of inspection, oe would compare the estinates with the actuals 
or later on with the spot estimates. Tie Finance Minister, would then 
give his decision on the assessment which might be enhanced by twentyfive 
to even hundred percent. 

annaji Datto left tiis task of estimating the produce to the here~ 
ditary officials and the cultivators of the village concerned. He feared 
that if some brahmin or Prabhu clerks from outside area were appointed, 
they might not do their work properly for want of knowledge of local 
conditions. lie, therefore, entrusted this task to the hereditary officials 
of the pargana and the village. For this work, it was suggested that 
the pargana hereditary officials should be associated, in every village 
they visited, with village officials and some prominent villagers in 
the task of estimating the produce of the whole village, All these three 
elements - pargana officials, village officials, and the villagers, 
together had to agree upon the estimate of the produce of tne village 


under consideration. 
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As people of the village were associated with the work of survey 
and assessment Dr. balxrisina describes annaji's settlement as the 
28 
settlement by the people. 


RING Leis UE Assis sMe 


as elsewhere, at that time, only land actually under cultivation 
was assessed to land revenue. From time to time we find cultivators 
complaining about the actual area under crop in one place or inate 
Urderg were given in such cuses to have tne records corrected. waste 
land, land occupied by trees and common pasture were excluded from 
assessment, 

Assessment varied aa we find in the documents of a little later 
period, not only with the cropped area but also with the crops culti-~ 
vated, uhutever the mode of assessment, diiierent crops or groups of 
crops had taeir own rates of widicvianses 

The state required information about tne area under cultivation, 
the crop cultivated, and sometimes tue amount of produce in a parti- 
cular holding. it is presumed that the land under cultivation was not 
measured every year. \urious holdings, the area of which was entered in 
state records were shown as under crop year aiter year. Only when the 
accuracy of existing entries was challenged, that fresh measurement 
was eller: we find complaints of tne cultivators that the officials 
over estimated the area under crop which made them pay more than what 
was due. The state then surveyed tne fullow land. when it was proved 
that there was more uncultivated land in the village than had been 
taken into account in the original record, the Patil of the village was 
ordered to make the necessary changes in his sae 

Assessment was sometimes in kind and sometimes in cash, From the 


account of Sabhasad we learn that Shiva,i fixed the government demand 


) 
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at 2/5 of the produce in kind per bigha. it should be remembered here 


that under the land revenue system of Malik Ambar, the stute demand was 
fixed at 2/5 of tne produce in kind, and liter on it was converted into 
a cash demand of about one tuird of the total value of ease, after 
surveying the land, he determined the produce of exch type of land 

per bigha. He did not use the term Digna to denote ine area of lund in 
Square yerds, but to point out a perticular holding. He considered 
mainly the crop-yielding powers of the difierent holdings rather than 
their areas in square see, 

Dadoji Kondadeo, it should be remembered followed the principles 
of land revenue laid down by Malik ambar. iie recommended progressive 
rates to new lends ior tue tirst seven yeurs and tuen tiey were to be 
assessed according to Malik Ambar's rata 

4s regards tue cash rates our records do not formally indicate, 
how the cash rates were arrived at. Nuturaily, they aust have borne 
some relation to the produce and its value in cash. 

Cash rates, we Lind, were generally associated with the garden 
lands producing cash crops. Tae crops raised therein were meant mainly 
for ready money. we find in our records tie tollowing rates charged 
for different cash crops;= 
er 

A distinction has been made between sugarcane produced on canal 
water and on well water. fhe rate for the former was 23 bons per bigha, 
and for the latter it was 2 nons per items ine rate of assessment on 
crops raiged on canal water was higher because the cunal water was 
provided by the state and the state must be levying a swall charge for 
its services in maxing canal water available to the agriculturist. 
GANGek t= 

When canal water was used for producing ginger, the rate was three 
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hons per bigha and for well water, it was two hons per bigha, for the 
same reagon as stated above, 
TU RMEUC = 

The rate here, as above, was three hons for canal water and two 
hons tor well “a 
Vids Taube 

Onions, brinjal, sweet-potatoes when raised on canal water, two 
hons per bigha and for well water, the rate varying between one hon and 
1/2 hon per tien. 

PLANTA UNSs— 

it was a garden produce, en ee er ee ee 

Cash rates were charged, sometimes for land otner tian gurden lands. 
in the records of kahimatpur, a village in Wai Pargana, we find the 
best land assessed at 120 takus per chavez, middling at 90 takas and 
the third type at 60 takas per Pn] in some cases the revenue was 
collected in cash as well as in kind ircm the iia iodine 

The revenue from arable land was mostly collected in kind. Sabhasad 
as we have seen earlier, mentions that 2/5 of the total produce from 
«: Dand tesltling: nw siekleciol du: Kash, Giur Secs eunaaltn tech Sn ee 
of the king was two parts out of five from the total produaee( haybhig 
Pachadui) 

We find a reference in the Jedhe-Shakavali about the introduction 
of Batai settlement i.e. half of the total produce, by Shivaji in his 
territories from the year 166%. We find certain cultivators of Paunmval 
cotiplaining in the year 1674 tnat the Katai settlement had cauged a rise 
in cies iackion i ile agate Our records seem to imply that batai at 
this rate was not introduced everywhere in Shivaji's Maharushtra. 
Certain areas were specifically described as Batai ace, it should 


further be emphasised that the essence of the Batai system was a share 
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of the actual produce. It need not always imply half the produce. In 
this form we find it prevailing in many parts of Maharashtra, in some 
areas concurrently with other methods of assessment as well, 

4s regards tae crop rates, we find mainly two varities. First )/erep 
rates per bigha; and second was 4 share oi tie crop, This second variety 
of assessment was aguin of two types namely, a snare of the crop by 
actual measurement of the produce and secondly by appraisal or guess. 
Besides, we find combination of cush and kind rates in the case of 
certain holdings. Tue rates also depended on the crops raised as well 
as on the quality of the land. 

We find tne following rates charged for croys per bigha: 
BiCE = We find the rates varying from ten mauncs to 7g maunds per 
bigha in different parts of Maharasatra, Tue rates in roladpur and 
Kapade villages were ten maunds per bigha ior superior land and eight 
maunds per bigha for abandoned or waste lands At Shirale, the rate was 
7; maunds per nighn. whereas at Devuruk it was 7g maunds per ik 

Jervis classifies the rice lands winder twleve heads. iiere also 
we ee rate of assessment verying from 12} maunds to five maunds 


per bigha. 

NaGall OR NAGHANAs- the rate was 4 maunds per hie 

HsaRiks= 4 kind of inferior grain was charged at the raie of 4 maunds 

per bigha. 

gavas- the rate was a little more than a quarter to two maunds per 
Rates per bigha were exyressed sometimes irrespective of the crop 

raised. Thus we find in sahimatpur, the rate of assessment was three 

khandis per chavar ice. 1/2 maund per bigha irrespective of the crop 

raised, as well as the class of tue land. whereas at other places we 


find that the first class land was charged at a slightly higher rate 
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57 
than that of the second and third classes. At other places, we find 


the rates of assessment as 13 khandis per chaver for the best land i.e. 
ay maunds per bigha, 9 khandis for the middling land ise. 15 maunds 
per bigha and a little less than one maund per bigha for the inferior 
inn, 

We find tne rates charged for different types of lands per bigha 3 

Black gil: Two maunds on an ne = 

Garden hand: When food gruins were raised, 

the rate was five maunds per ae, 

Tne garden land was sometimes classified as irrigated by canal 
water e.g. at Sirale and by well water. Taoese lands produced two crops 
a year. The rutes of assessment under each head for the two difierent 
crops were different. They were higher in the cause of land irrigated 
by canal water as the state was charging the cultivator for its 
nicheens 

ie 62 

Sgri Land : Twelve khandis per chavar or two gaunds per bigha. 

Barren Land + juapenedd aa, 

Zhikxenati wand: it means land given to certain people in a village 
for definite services without remuneration. The rate of assessment, 
enna to our records was eight khandis per chaver or 1.1/3 maundg 
per bigha. 

when two crops were raised from a holding, tie rates sometimes 
were _ for the first crop and ¢ maunds for the second crop 
per bighe. 

48 regerds crop rates per khandi of the total agricultural pro-~ 
duce, we find the following rates charged for difterent kind of crops 
as well as for different classes of lands. 

NaGall s= 
When raised from avat land, (iee. a type of land where the stalk 
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of the crop is replanted) tue rate of assessuent was three maunds per 
khandi, and when raised irom hilly land it wus two and half maunds per 
Kanndil, it should be remembered here that this share of tue government 
did not amount to either 2/5 or 1/2 as we bave mentioned ecurlier as the 
principle of assessment. 

VARE t= 

SS BAe SARE TRE NEM Ty NEUES OS Lem RLLTy Sane Sie Salinte 
per beatt 
Hadi 2— 

68 
The rate was 2; maunds per xhandi. 
Jervis mentions that when nachani, veri and harik were raised from 
inferior lunds, they were assessed by tne plough and not by the bigha, 
and for revenue purposes six or seven bighas of such lands were counted 
together. Jervis, gives the foliowing rates for such crops:= 
Nachani - 3% maunds per plough in superior soil and 3 maunds in 
inferior soil. 

Vari ~ 3 maunds in superior and 2; maunds in inferior soil. 

Harik =- 3 maunis. ut in a document of 1694, we fina the rate for 
Harik in Devrukh was 4; maundg per bigs This difierence 
may be attributed to the quality of the soil, 

Other Kind of inferior produce at 1¢ eae 

in the case of inferior lands producing pulses, the share of the 
state was fixed in kind by appraisal. ihe share of tue state was fixed 
only by taking a view of the actual crop on tne field. This metnod was 
adopted by Malik ambar anu it was called Nagar vishal, According to 
this method, five people in the viliage were asked to exumine such lands 
and report to che ofiicials their probable estimates of tue produce 
from a particular holding, and then the demand of the state for that 


72 
holding was fixed. [he share of the state in tne case of pulses raised 
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from such lands varied from two to six seers per maund or two, 


igi TAU OF Lendl BEV BIOL 


When the surveying of land was completed, the demang for land 
revenue was ascertained and was snown in a statement culled Jamabandi. 
From the total revenue so assessed, the revenue due from the rent- 
free landholders was Sehr, All cuses of exemptions and remissiong 
were recorded. Inose who helped tue state officials in measuring or 
weighing the share of the state collected in kind, were paid in kind 
and that much amount was deducted from the total revenue demand from 
that village. The word Towfer (j\4\< ) tana in this letter indicates 
the additional amount collected per khandi. 

in every season an attempt was made © clear tie arrears first. 
The Patil was held responsible for the coliection of land revenue. If 
by mistake, more was collected from a village credit was given for it, 
in next year's collection. 

The land revenue was collected twice in a year; in May after the 
Rabi harvest, and in October aiter the Aharif harvest. 

any damage to the crop caused by unforeseen factors was to be 
reported immediately to the authorities who would then order necessary 
remission of land aie 

As regards the ofiicials in charge of collection, Shivaji followed 
the pructice of Malik ambar, who sought to promote the revenue of the 
stave by abolishing tne intermediaries and establishing ea direct contact 
with the etic, 

Sabhasad writes thut Shivaji was determined te protect the culti- 
vators from the clutches of the zamindars, tue Leshmukh and the Desai. 
Officer who would visit every village, and every cultivator therein 


and thus collect the revenue from the cultivutor at tue time of the 
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harvest. Shivaji conquered areas belonging to tae Muslim or Mughal 
rulers. in the Desh area ( the region above the Ghats ) all ryots used 
to be under the Patils and AKulkarnis of those villages and the Deshmukhs 
of the Pargunas. These officials formerly were collecting wore as land 
revenue from the village, but remitting only a fraction, say 200 te 
300 rupees ~ a total collection of 2,000 to 3,000 rupees, to the 
royal axaien Shivaji waged a crusade against these village and 
pargana officials and thus tried to establish direct contact with the 
cultivators through his ofiicisls. 

Shivaji took every precuution to check corruption, The Subhedar 
of Prebhaveli admala was warned that he should not appropriate anything 
for himself, lie stould be loyal to the state and should not interested 
even in a giem of uate os aa tne buted settlement was in iorce, the 
cultivators should not be over burdened with illegal exactions. The 
OrfLicers should never exuct more taan what was due from the cultivators, 
lie should receive only tne due suare of the state, Failure to comply 
with these instructions was sure to invite the wrath of the ne 

The Stute sometimes induced the cultivators, who had left their 
village, to return by condoning their past arrears, and fixing the 
present revenue after considering tueir case. fhe officers were directed 
not to press such cultivators for the arrears and fix the rates of 
assessment in accordance with the condition of the P< 

The cultivators should be kept undisturved, particularly during 
tae period of ploughing and sowing. Under no circumstances should the 
cultivators be pressed for tnaeir arrears during such pattie it was 
furtner instructed tuat the arrears should not be realised by disposing 
of the agricultural implements of the cultivator. For, this would have 
eaused a stili further loss of revenue w tie done, 


The revenue was fixed in kind as well aa in cash. The Officials, 
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sometines, to avoid the trouble of collecting tne revenue in kind and 
storing the proceeds properly, collected it in cash. Shivaji once 
warned the Subhedar Officials of Prabhaveli mumala toat ne had never 
issued any order that the revenue in kind could be collected in cash, 
Tie Officials should collect the revenue in the manner prescribed by 


tae state, It should be collected in its proper season and should be 
ag 


svored properly. 
BUCOURAGEMENT £0 AGRICULTURE 


The wealth of the state depended on agriculture, We find the 
state encouraging the agriculturist by protecting him as well as by 
providing him several fucilitiesa. 

With the same object in view, Malik amber endeavoured to give 
the people a definite interest in the gil they tilled, Instead of 
keeping the state sole landowner, he dade a considerable portion of 
the land private property. It appears to have been a principle of his 
wise administration to encoureye the possession of private landed pro= 
perty 2s a means of attuching the cultivators to tas Red 4 noteworthy 
feature of his assessment was that it wes not of a permanent type like 
that of Todar-Mal, 1t was annual end toast too for normal yearge His 
system was elastic as it was based on the nature of the harvest. This 
element cf elasticity safeguarded the interests of the cultivetors and 
thus indirectly of the state. It ia claimed that this liberal policy 
helped to bing even the waste land under aneewdh ae His aystem thus 
gave the people a sustaining interest in the lund they sitet 

Shivaji was following Malik ambar in this respect as well. From 
the account of Sabhasad, we find that Shivaji did everytuing for 
promoting agriculture. He provided all facilities to the culiivetors 


such as cattle, seeds, money etc. The cultivators suetines received 
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money from the state not only for agricultural operations, but algo for 
taeir maintenance till tne harvest time. He endeavoured to protect the 
cultivators from the tyrannical exactions of tne oereditary pargana 
reer We find Shivaji instructing the Subhedar of Prebhaveli to 
visit all tue villages in his jurisdiction and meet the cultivators 
personally, They should be encouraged and induced to bring land under 
the plough, The subhedar should enquire whether the cultivator possessed 
the necessary equipment in tue form of oxen, man-power, seeds and agri= 
cultural implements. The promising cultivator should be given money to 
equip himself for agricultursl operations. This money was to be collected 
in easy instalments and according to the convenience of the cultivator. 
It should be remembered here that the officials were asked only to 
collect the amount advanced and nothing more in the form of isbeneem 

With a view to bringing more lend under the plough, the new lands 
were assessed at a progressive it. We find Dadoji Kondadeo applying 
this scale to the Poona Jagir of Shivaji which was practically desolated 
in tue earlier part of the seventeenth century. He encouraged tie culbie 
vators by charging a nominal rate in the first year, and increaged it 
gradually in the course of the next aix years, it was expected that the 
cultivators of these new lands should pay 1/12 of a ruka per bigha in 
the first year, 1/4 ruka in the second year, 1/2 in the tnird, 3/4 in 
the fourth, 4 rukas in the fifth year, 8 rukas in the sixth year and 
ene rupee in the seventh year. The rate of Malik ambar was imposed from 
the Sth year of wmedsieias. 

These concessions in revenue given to the cultivators varied from 
three to four years. In the cause of rice land as well as garden lund, 
we find ~— our records that fuil rates were applicable only in the 


fourth year. 


when the land enjoying such concessions was not cultivated, the 
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34 
amount due from such land wus deducted from the total revenue demand, 


The Stute was primarily interested in increasing its revenue. The 
officers were therefore asked to exempt a cultiv.utor from past ar:esers 
if he intended to continue cultivation furtier, and if he bad no resources 
left to pay the arrears. Becuuse if land remained fallow on this account 
tae state would de put to Pied 

With a view to winning tae confidence of tue cultivators Shivaji 
associated some cultivators with the work of estimating tue produce of 
the village seikitinass 

Owing to the movements of tae army as well as the inroads of the 
enemy, cultivation was often disturbed, [he cultivuters, in such cire 
cumstances, leit tueir villages and thus cultivation was rendered 
impossible. with a view to inducing the new cultivators to settle down 
in such villages, the Government sometines — concessions in the 


form of exemption from houge tax and land revenue. 
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The expenditure of the state can be classified under the following 
headgs= 

(I) dmpenditure on the king :~ It includes the expenditure on 
family, wardrobe aud jewellery, coronation, charity, religioa and 
patronage to learning. 

(ii) 
ei the ministers and various other officials as well as tie expenditure 


on provincial Goverament. 

(Ili) Expenditure on the salaries and allowances of the army offie 
Clials, aa well as the expenditure on warg, canps, etc.can be considered 
to fell under this head. Tne organisation of forts also comes under 
this head, 

(iV) dxpeaditure on Ageiculiure and otuer achivitiess= 1t includes 
the advances g@ade by tie state ior the promotion of agriculture as well 
as the expenditure incurred oa the various state undertakiags. 


— Boe kg — 

The Maratha King, it appears, must have led a very simple life. 
Of course, we do not have records to justify this statement. However, 
except for the period of Coronation, when tue King spent lavishly and 
generously, it can be guid that tue personal expenditure of the King 
must have been moderate during the normal period. 

4S Pegeras Bis family, we find that Shivaji hed seven or sight 
wives. He had eight children, Sambhaji and Rajaram were two song and 
the rest were daughters. Ali his sas and daughters were married during 
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his life time. But we do not got any account of these marriages irom 
waich a probable estimate oi the expenses can be made. 

Raiged was his capital where he constructed houses, palaces, 
balconies, terraces, big halis, Mahals for his karkaanas serving his 
personal needs, separate Mabals for his queens, houses for military 
officials as well as for some trustworthy people. Stables ior elephants, 
horses, and camels, garages for chariots and palanquins store-rooms 
and granaries, and many other butlinga vere constructed on the fort, 
Dr. Fryer mentions that there were about 300 buildings on the fort. 
This building of the capital must have invoived a good deal of expen= 
diture. 

He had sanctioned nearly one lakh twenty five tuousand hons for 
repairs, construction of modest residential quarters at many forts 
such as Sinhagad, Sindhudurga, Vijayadurga, Suvernadurga, Pratapgad, 
Purandnarged, Rajgad, ie 

Shivaji had collected precious jewels aad oraaacats like Diamond, 
Manik, ruby, topes, pearls, coral, sapphire, opal, gold rings, sirpech, 
chandrerekha, (creseentshaped ornament) sig-phul (crest-flower), Nag=- 
bini (@ flower worn on tie u0se) baju-band (armlet), earrings, toral 
(large thick ring for the wrist) bangles, bvead wristlet, dhenri 
(jewelled shield for the ear) and & avaver of other gold ornaments? 

His wardrobe contained many costly cloth pieces as aungipatan 
or gold-embroidered cloth about one lakh pieces, one lakh pieces of 
gold~embroidered and plain dopattas, silk cloth, shawl and other woollen 
fabrics, waist~band, Kinkhab, scorlet, plain and coloured cloth ete? 

The collection had been brougkt in from many parts of India and 
was occasionally of foreign origine Sabhasad nas made a rough estimate 
of this wardrobe, wich was one crore regular hous and fifty thousand 
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Nishant tons. 

Whether Shivaji had purchased all the jewellery and the wardrobe 
entirely or partly is not known. Part of it might have been acquired 
as spoils of war. 

There were several departments supplying the requirements of the 
king. Taey were known ag karkhanas and mahals. nS ak Reape 
veharkosh have wentioned tuese departments of the king. 

CORONATION s- Shivaji spent generously on the occasion of his 
coronation in the year 1674. His tarone was of gold weighing thirty-two 
maunds and was inlaid with many precious metals. Gold vessels of difieren 
eizes, in all sixteen, were made for the use of the members at the time 
of the coronation. A gold platform for tae king was specially made for 
this occasion. Brahmins from the difierent parts of the country were 
invited to attend this royal coronation. They were fed sumptuously for 
several days and many gifts were i aiesahik oa Mien, Meee wih and 
wponget Seen many ely ploses. 

The total expenditure on this account, according te Sabhagad, wag 
si dei els illite Shin Wik es eh this appears to be an infla - 
ted figure as the annual income of tne kingdom, according to Sabhagad 
was one crore of hons we. 

GHARITX 1- Shiveji had weighed himself against precious metals, 
in accordance with the custom of the age, and had distributed the 
cilia aumpeak aatien Seiad Meath. 

Jijabei helped needy persons in celebrating marriages of their 
daughters. Our records reveal that the Deshmukh of Gujanmaval was 
given a grant of twenty five hong and some foodgrains which would 
feed five hundred persons, to celebrate the uarriage of his Seabibaie 
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BELIGION := Religious activities took away large fimds from the 
Maratha exchequer owing to Shivaji's liberal and generous religious 
disposition. His grants did not make any discrimination between Hindus 
and Muslims. Holy men of the Muslim community received maintenance 
allowances, illumination allowance and some allowance for the upkeep 
sé Verte. 

The religious grants received by Hindus were := 

ia For tue performance of daily religious duties with ease and 
cut. 

i6 

(b) Donations at tne time of an eclipse. 

(c) Grants to the Maths. Ramdas received a large estate for his 
Math at Chafal. It contained 35 villages and 410 bighas of land in 
different villages and payment in kind to the extent of 121 khandis for 
the performance of various sleaiaiae. 

Mouni Bawa of Patgaon was another receipient of such grants, ie 
was provided with grain and other allowances ior feeding one thougand 
people daily free land for residential purposes, accompaniment of musi- 
cians at the time of daily prayers, persons ior carrying palanquins | 
ons 

Similar grants were received by Moraya Gosavi of Chinchwad, 
ieioetiensoeniset; wit thas: alba: wit. 

(d) Annual allowances for religious ceremonies und rites - A 
fixed yearly allowance was granted for performing daily worship and 
si tichiitint ed eaten ihe nh aalaiiiae. fhe king used to share the 
expenses of many religious ceremonies such as daily prayers in some 
temples, prayers on such occasions as Ekadashi, Shivaratra, Ramanaval, 
Waveratra and Dagara celebrations by allowances and 4 
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An annual allowance of 100 hons was granted to a Krahmin learned 
in the Vedas, as Shivaji thought th&t he got the kingdom owing to the 
brahmin's blessings and gpiritual i Grants known as Dharmadays 
sit: gisoesh “ie lei ell Seaton 

(e) Grants for the maintenance of the tombs and temples of the 
saints - 

-_ - @ior tos maintenance of the tomb of Sopandev, tue younger brother 
of 2 J at Sdavad, a piece of land with some perquisites as 
Well as an allownee for daily offerings and burning of the lange wus 
provided. Uypinadev's temple at alandi received a similar grant for ite 

(£) Grants for construction of temples and shaky maintenance — 

He constructed the temple of Bhavani at Pratapgad and many temples 
Sic siiiin Aas ing Hina Sain tate Mian 


Education and learning had their due ghare in tue public expenditure 
of the Maratha State. The Maths and temples to which liberal grants 
were made, were wore or leas schools where religious knowledge was 
imparted. A substantial portion of tie cost of maintenance of the Maths 
and Temples was borne by tae stute. 

Panditrao, a member of the council of Ministers, was in charge of 
education and learning, in addition to his port~folio of religion, He 
was authorised to receive good scholarg of reputation and reward them 
liberally for their attainments. The clerks were instructed that Brahming 
learned in Vedas, Shastras, Astrology etc. and those who had perforned 
meditation should be given grains, money, clothes according to their 
sstseilnliede wines she 
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Shivaji took tae initiative in encouraging the creation of certain 
important literary works. Raghunath Henmente was commissioned to pre- 
pare @ political terminology aad thug sajyavyavahareosh was produced. 
arishna Jyotishi was asked to write a treatise on Astrology. lie wrote 
Karan Kaugtiubha in Sanskrit. Gagabhatta was requested to write on the 
duties of the people and he wrote 'Shivarkodaya’. Parmdnanda' s 
'Shivabhaarat', it is claimed, was algo written at the instance of 
Shivaji. Bhushan a poet enjoyed royal betaine, 


The first charge on the revenue of the stute was the expenditure 
on administration both vivil and military, The expenses of administration 
represented by the salaries of the public servants of all grades and 
varities formed a direct demand on the revenue. 

Under this head we shall consider, the expenditure on Central 
Government, Provincial Government and Local Government, 

CENTRAL ADMINISTA ATION 3 

There was a Council of Eight Ministers asssisting the king - called 
Ashte-Pradhan-Mandal, Sebhagad mentions the members of this council 
who were holding different portfolios at the time of tne coronation in 
1674, but does not give the salaries paid to them by the sian Chitnis, 
however, gives the salaries of these ministers. They were as plone 


(1) Prine Minister o¥ Peshawa 15,000 hons per annum 
(2) amatya or Mujuadar. 12,000 hons per annum 
(3) Other Ministerg 10,000 hens per anoum 


Besides these ministers another important official of the stute 
was the Chief Secretary called Chitnis, He was in charge of writing all 
royal letters and diplomatic correspondence. Balaji Avaji had enjoyed 
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this privileged post under Shivaji and his annual salary, according to 
Chitnis was 6,000 sec aastiasinns: 

Next to Chitnis, Phadnis was another important official in the 
secretariat of the king. He drew an annual galary of 2,000 hons. 
Chimanaji 4vaji acted as the Phadnis of Shivaji. 

The other officials of the Secretariat were Potnis, Potdar, 
Oificers in charge of the eighteen karkhanas and twelve mahals, and a 
number of clerks. We do not get details of the galaries of Potnis, 
Potdar and the clerks, Sut Chitais mentions that tue officers in charge 
of tne Aarkhanas and mabals were getting a salary vurying from 500 to 
ih abe ene 

It appears from the Kajyavyavaharkogh that these karkhanas and 
Mahals were well organised, though we do not get enough details about 
the administration of euch karkhana or Mahal. The general scheme seems 
to be that there were at least three officers in each depurtment. These 
were, firstly the Havaldar or the Executive Officer, secondly, the 
jamadar, mainly concerned with the duty of protection and lastly an 
ssi: “it inats ene oa wiagiai alt nds diuatceiee eet 

Even though we Go not get details of the salaries of the subordi « 
nate officials of the secretariat it may be argued that their salaries 
cannot have been less than the salaries of the officers in charge of 
the Karkhanas and mahals. 

The ministers in charge of different portfolios must be assisted 
by a staff of certain clerks, though we do not get a detailed informa= 
tion of ian celiac shcdle sasibalane, 

ERIN LAL ADMIN Steet lO r= 
The Kingdom was divided, as seen elsewhere, into three 
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prants and an officer of the status of a Council Minister, called 
Sarkarkun was appointed. In fact we find shivaji had entrusted this 
office to three Ministers of his council in addition to tueir regular 
portfolios. These three ministers were Horo Pant, the prime minister, 
Annaji Datto, the Sachiv and Dattaji Pata, the waqauvis. whether 
special allowances were paid to them for this oifice is not knowa but 
whenever these ministers, in the capacity of Surkarkun, used te move 
in their prants, tueir agents called Mutaliks resided wh this “lath 
ie do not know anything about the salary of this Mutalik of the Sar 
karkune 

The salary of the Subhedar, was 400 hous per year. This included 
@ conveyance allowance as well. 4 Aarkun was appointed in each subha 
on the same sulary as tust of the Subhedar. it appears that the Aarkun 
did not enjoy the privilege of maintaining a palanquin like that of 
Subhedar. The next important officer of the Subha was the Mujumder, 
dsl a: wihange weet: ih: a ils ks a nae 

According to Sabhagad, « subha was made up of two Mahals, Malal 
means any revenue=paying area. Te oiiicer in charge ef the Mahal was 
the Havaldar whose salary was varying from three to five hong according 
to the sise of the Mahal. Sabhusad has not stated clearly whether the 
sient wise ties elles ial eas Ul eo Wala Gas etna en we 
of the Subha and if toe Subhedar's salary was taken as four hundred 
hons per year, then it can be reasonably argued that tus salary of the 
Havaldear mentioned by Sabhagad was aonthly and aot annual, as lr.Sen 
assumes. The Nujumdar was paid at the rate of three, four or five hong 
per ponth or fifty to seventy five hons per wae 

The pargana and village hereditary officers possessed rent free 
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laads and enjoyed many perquisites in lieu of their services. No sepa = 
rate salary was paid to them, when a clerk culled Yardi was appointed 
to write the accounts of the village, where there was no hereditary 
kulkarni, sceording to a paper, he received twelve laris as his salary 
per month and four laris for indice etiasia. 

Besides these payments to the hereditary officials, the state bore 
a part of the village expenditure in certain matters, such as mainte~ 
nance of a temple, religious festivals, and perhaps defence. We find 
references to naikwadi in our records, and this naiiwadi must be in 
sail lt oui: aiul eaten tin tha ville ek. It should be remembered here 
that all these expenses were met by additional taxation. Again, it was 
specially laid down, that nothing more than what was authorised should 
he pea ae Wa oa 
ON MILITARY ORGANIgALION 1- 

The army consisted mainly of cavalry and infentry. We find a 
modest naval force, as well maintained by Shivaji. The strength of the 
army of Shivaji, according to Sablagad was 2,08,260, including his 
pergonal guard at the time of his coronation. There were 60,000 
Silhedars under 31 colonels, 45,000 paga under 29 colonels, 100,000 
seteilase: Sn te setlndnan th Shi aclapine 

Aecording to Chitnis, the salary of the Senapati, who wag a member 
of the Council of Eight Ministers, was 10,000 hons per year and the 
other militery commanders drew a salary varying from 5,000 te 4,000 
hons per anoum. As regards the lower ranks, he mentions, tuat the 
Siting sae Drees this ies Yan Th alee ile ta 
CAVALRY :- The officials were Sarnobat, Panchahajari, Hazari,Jumledar, 
Hevelder and their assistants such as Majumdar, Aarbhari, Jamenis and 
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and a number of spies, water-carriers and farriers. The paid trooper 
was called Jargir ani the trooper who supplied his own horges and 
arms was called Shiljdar. The annual galeries and allowances of the 
officials as mentioned in Sabhasad, Cuitais aad some papers are as 


Sarnobat eee 235,000 to 4,000 si 
Panchahagari ese M%e2,000 hons 
Hagard eee 221,000 hons 
Jumledar soo =e §=500 tone 
Haveldar eee 125 hons 
bingi> oe hn 


The salaries of the personal staff of the Jumledar, Hagari and Panche = 
hagari were as below- 


Majumdar of dazari eos 500 hons 
Majumdar of Jumledar oe 100 to 125 hons 
Karbhari of Hegari eee 500 hoas 
Jamenavis of iiasari eee 500 hons 


The panchahasari had the same turee civil officers attached te 
his oifice, but we do not Know their salaries. Perhaps they were 
drawing the came galaries ag their counterparts associated with the 
office of the Hagari were getting, Similarly nothing is said about the 
civil officers attached to Sarnobat's sitinee 

There was & water-carrier and farrier for every twentyfive 
troopers. There were a number of clerks, reporters, couriers and sples 
attached te the offices of hagari, panchahagari and sarnobat. The 
details of their salaries are not wae, 

Some of these officials were enjoying certain privileges. Sabhagad 
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stilts Wale dale Soda ae ik es hie linen a hats tai 
above him must have been enjoying though Sabhagad has not enumerated 
them, many more privileges and the state must have been bearing the 
cost of these privileges. bargirs were supplied with arms, horses and 
saiforne. 

Shiledars were under tue command of the Sarnobat of Paga. But we 
do not know the details of its organigation, its officials and their 
salaries. iiowever, it may be argued that there was not much difference 
at least in the organisation of the shiledar troops. 


DURANT, w= The Officials of the mawala infantry were the Sarnobat, 
Saptahagari, Panchahasari, hasari, Juuledar, havaldar, naik and civil 
officialg like the Sabnis. We do not get details of the galaries of 
the various officials except that of hagari and Jumaldar whe drew 500 
hoas and 100 hens per year respectively. The salary of the Sabnis of 
iis ohh: i Ye kent: aint heels if dietia  iheaa eats 

From tae salary scales of the military officers described above, 
it appears that the infantry officers were dS not = well paid as their 
colleagues in the cavalry. The jumledar in tne cavalry was drawing a 
salary five times higher than that of the infantry jumledar and the 
cavalry Hagari drew double the salary of tae infantry Hazari. The 
difference in the scale may be explained with the help of tae law of 
gupply. Besides it was a costly affair to maine large eavalry. Dr.Sen 
has rightly pointed out tuat the figures of cavalry (45,000 ) given by 
Sabhiend are emggerated,|Sabhiod mentions tat tae strength of his 
infentry was one lakh under 36 colonels. 

Besides this there was a select group of 2000 gldiers acting as 
the personal guard of the king. according to Sabhagad, they were 
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selected after careful inspection. This regiment was divided into wits 
of twenty, thrity, forty, sixty and hundred men. This force was 
splendidly equipped. They received richly embroidered turbans, and 
jackets of broad cloth, gold and silver earrings and wristlets. The 
weapons used by them were algo costly. All the expenditure of arming 
and equipping ikkg Wicinaah i SN ean ban beni Ww Mh een 

Besides these regular forces Shivaji uged to secure military 
services from his watandars, The watandars of Ghirvadi, for instance, 
eifered to serve Shivaji with their attendants, if the attendants were 
paid an allowance of sta bine ate Siaad eiat'dek <a ids tedtenw 
tirukas or two paisas. At this rate the monthly salary comes to appro- 
ximately 3¢ taka i.e. about ioe wis ie weet We Nis ek ees 
it may be coucluded from this statement, that the salary of the regular 
goldier in tne infantry may not be much different. 4s compared to the 
salaries of the other members of the infantry, tae wages of the lower 
rank people appear to be two low. 

it is very difficult to agree with Dr.Sen who argues that ag 
Shivaji was strictly sinter’ in his payment, it was not necessary 
ite as ts sti ise a. tla. ei mien A Sala ans a 
justifies the low wages on tne ground of purchasing power of money in 
these days than it is now. As tie major necessities of life could be 
satisfied with minimum means, one can argue that the soldiers of 
Shivaji had little to complain at 


MAYE := Sebhasad telis us that Shivaji had ea naval force consisting 

ef four hundred Gurabs, Tarandes, a: Shibads and Pagars, 
2 

organised into two squadrons of 200 vessels. No furtuer details either 


2 


Rete 3 
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regarding the organisation or the salaries of tue officials are 
available, Construction of boats and their maintenance as well as the 
organisation of naval force, must have led to a good deal of expendi» 


ture. 


EOaTS s- The Maratha state paid special attention to the maintenance 
of forts and strongholds. Shivaji spent lavishly on construction and 
repairs of forts. Sabhasad estimates that at the time of his death, 
Shivaji possessed no less than two hundred and forty forts and stronge 
bolas. 

Every fort was placed under three officers, namely Havaldar, 
Gernobet and a Sabnis of equal status and they acted in unison. In 
addition to these officials there was a karkhanis ia charge of the 
stores of the ae Our records reveal that, there were certain 
other officials and servants associated with the fort. We find at 
fort Utlur, a Superintendent of buildings, a mujumder, some sarnobate, 
clerks and some personal attendants of the havaldar aad superintendent 
of nkidtaees The salaries of these officials as we fiad in ow 
records, were as below:s- 


Havaldar eee 125 hons plus 25 hons for two servants 

Sarnobat 4 soe 100 hons 

Tatearnobat eee 12 hens 

Superintendent of 

Buildings eee 125 hons plus 10 hons for one servant 
66 

Sabnis eee 190 hons 

Majumdar eee 36 hons 

of the Superintendent 

of Buildings 
67 

Clerks (when there eee 3 hons 


was extra work) 
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Karkhanis wag in-charge of the stores, but we do not get any 
reference to his remuneration. Paixs, naiks, gunuers, archers a 
en these forts must be receiving salaries as in the regular arny. 

Shivaji paid special attention to the construction of new forts 
and maintenance and repair of tue old ones. The Marathas attached much 
elit he ins Winn: sees ‘etleaalen oh esd iblen ad idd a 
were constructed at several places in the territory. He constructed 
several island or marine forts like Vijeydurga, Sindhudurga, Suvarna= 
durga etc. The spoils of war and plunder were thus fruitfully utilized 
by Shivaji in batlding the forte tle had epent « huge anouat in bul 
ding his eapital, the iiaigad Fort. There used to be residential quarters 
for the officials and many otuer buildings for various purposes on the 
fort. According to one paper dated 1672 Shivaji had advanced one lakh 
and seventy five thougand hons for constructing houses on the forts, 
out of which fifty thousand hons vere reserved for iiaigad alone, The 
sabi ai Sts is agi in sehen Das a ak ds aii Sede de 
BblawWS AND GRANTS s= Sesides tus regular pays and allowances, 
@eldiers and officials were given additional allowances for their 
meritorious work, lie conferred pensions, bounties and prizes on those 
who shed their blood for the cause of the state. Sabhasad writes that 
tae song of soldiers who had fealten on the battie-field were absorbed 
in tae siute service. iie directed that the widows of those soldiers 
who had ao goms, suould be maintained by a pension equal to half tie 
salary of their deceased husbands. The wounded were given rewards of 
two hundred, one hundred, fifty or twenty-five hons per head according 
to the nature of their wounds. Warriogs of renown end commanders of 
brigades were given horses and elephants in reward. Some were sumptuougly 
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rewarded with ornaments like bracelets, necklaces, crests, medallions, 
earrings and crests of pearl. Such weve the presents conferred on men. 
Some were rewarded with grants of villages in ‘cihinats 

when Moropant Peshwa and Prataprao togetaer won the battle of 
Salher against the Hughals, tae army was rewarded for its meee, 

Cosme da Guarda, foreign biographer of shivaji tells us that 
Shivaji paid a good salary punctually to his sldiers with a view to 
digsuading them from hiding anything of the iia aif ue. 

As regards the metiod of payment Sabhasad writes "The Sarnobat, 
Majumdar, Karkun and toe oificers of Huzur were given assignments on 
the revenue for their salary. The lands cultivated by them were assesped 
at the ugual rates and the amount of revenue due was deducted from their 
pay. For the balance, they received orders on tae treasury of the 
hugur or the districts. Hen employed in the army, tie military or the 
ferts were not to be given mokasa rights over any village in entirety. 
Every payment should be by "varates" (assignments) or with cash from the 
treasury. None but the karkuas had any authority over the land. All 
sian 5 Whi sce, Soils ee ete Mien isola, 

Shivaji departed from the mediaeval practice of payment in the 
form of land or estate only with a view to arresting the growth of 
feudal power. about the economic position of the superior officials of 
tne state, Ranade writes, "Nome of the great men, who distinguished 
themselves in Shivaji's times, were able to hand over to tueir decen- 
dants large landed ne 


aR s- ihe money apent on arms, ornaments, military equipment, camps 
and tue actual cost of various expeditions cannot be easily estimated. 
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However, it may be argued tuat Shivaji spent less on war as compared 
to the Mughals or tue mualia rulers of tue Deccan because of the simpli- 
city of his Prd 

sas alco aras = armaments and tresses to —o 
Parmainend, Jayaram Pgndye, iianmante, (Kajyavyavahdirkesh), Sabhagad 
and others give a long list of difierent types of weapons used in this 
period. 

From the nature of the arms it seems that they were mostly manu- 
factured in Maharashtra or in its vicinity. Host of the weapons were 
acquired as spoils of war. Ammunition, cannon, guns were secretly 
purchased from the foreigners like the French, the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese. He secured for instance 80 guns and 2000 maundg of lead from 
the Freash. 

iie supplied horses to ais troopers. We do not find any reference 

to any uniform given to the soldiers, but Sabhased writes that he had 
given costly dresses to the ioyal Guards. The dresses supplied were, 
@ Mandil(iiead-dress), Sakaladi Phatu for a body (a cloak), gold or 
silver bracelets, gold aud silver chains, earrings an it may be 
said, that the soldiers in the regular army were alg@ receiving a 
head-dress, a cloak and some other clothes, 

vhivaji's camp was a simple affair, and compared te the Mughal 
camps, it was perhaps, leas ccna, Francois Martin the French 
envoy who had spent three duys in shivaji's camp in Karnatak, gives 
a@ graphic account of the arrangements of Shivaji's camp. He writes in 
bis Memoirs, “iiis camp is without any pomp and unembragsed by baggage 
or oon. This statement of Francois Martin has been corroborated by 
Sabhagad who writes that Shivaji did oot permit anybody to take wife 
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maidservant or a concubine te the battle field, and if anybody was 
found violating this rule he was punished with death’ there are only 
sie Sig ti x: Sn itt Se atelectasis al 
himgelf and the other for his aichaheaes? 

Thus the moderate salaries of tne army, tue simplicity in dresses, 
the limited number of weapons mostly made locally and the apartan 
simplicity of the camps must have minimised the cost of war. 


as the revenue of the state depended on agriculture, it was but 
natural for tne siate to spare mre attention for tne promotion of 
aitieitenn: Shivaji nad assed his officials of Prébnavali to advance 
money to tae cultivetors even to the tume of two lakhs of laris. This 
money Was to be advanced for purchasing bullocks, seeds and otuer 
equipment of agriculture, and the most important feature of it was, 
that no interest was charged for this ee. 

ide had asked his officials to help the new and oid cultivators. 
They saould ve given money not only for purchasing seeds and implenents, 
but alw for tacir maintenance till the sarvest time. Tne officers were 
directed to meet the cultivators personally and attend to their require- 
nates 

The State was charging a higher rate of assessment on the crops 
irrigated by canals. This fact leads us to believe that the state must 
have been spending on the digging and maintenance of canals. 

Shivaji seems to huve been keealy interested in the promotion of 
industry. He showed particular interest in the development of sult 
‘ahha lh: ice ati se Ae ks ae iad nied ca ae 
flest to meet the demands of the various parts of Maharashtra and 
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oitaiae. He had started a ship-building industry at Kalyan-Bhivandi, 
sc scl See samc Sch. spl tlt Qs aha 
warehouges to store the revenue collections in kind, He had asked his 
officials to sell these products only when they could feteh a reasonably 
built eaten Shivaji nad his mint at iaigad, from which he was issuing 
a large number of coins, Guilt tweens 

It means, in short, though these public undertakings like canal 
irrigetion, glt industry, ship-building industry, ware-houses, mints, 
etc. were adding te tne royal treasury. Shivaji must have spent a part 
of the revenue towards the maintenance of these undertakings. Public 
undertakings do not always bring profits, but the state has to maintain 
them in view of the advantages that the public derives from them. 

it is gaid that the object of public expenditure may be either to 
keep social life secure and ordered, or to maxe that secure and ordered 
life better worth living, whether from an economic or non-economic point 
of Baal ig the revenues of the state are properly apportioned, to 
divferent heads of expenditure like defence, justice, administration, 
promotion of inuustry and trade, and sociul welfure, the purpose of 
public expenditure is realized to a great extent. a careful examination 
of the different heads of expenditure under Shivaji's government leads 
us to believe that the Maratha Stute of the 17th century was certainly 
heading towards the full realization of the object of public expenditure. 
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CHAPTER = Vil 


IEP ve=} 


1. Sardesai P.257 ~ Sabhagead P.69 


3. Dr. Fryer Voli p.203 
4 iiaj 8 3 22 


Se 


6. 
7. 


8. 


douse Of Shivaji P.135-36 

Sabhasad P.97 = Compare R.V.Ke Chapter II. 

Sabhagad p.97 

ibid. 

Tae eighteen karkhanas (Karyasthanam: «.V.A. 2: 34) 
were ; (i) Ahajina (Koshagar : i.V.Kk. 23 34); cash 


(ii) Jawahirkhana : (iiatnashdla i.V.K. 2: 42) Jewel stores 
(iid) abarkhin& or Ambarkhana (Diianyakosh : &.V.K, 7299) Granary 
(iv) abdérkhana (Jalasthdnam KVK. 3 362) Drink 
(v) Nagarkhdnd (Vadyashila WVK. 5 + 73) Band 
(wi) talimkhana (Mallashala WVK. 4: 32) Gymnasium 
(vii) Jamdarkhana (Vasanagdram XVK. 2: 56) Royal wardrobe 
(viii) Jirétekhana (Shastragaram KVK, 43 14) Armoury 
(ix) Mudabkhakhana (Pakalayam SVK 3 : 80 ) Kitehen 
(x) Sharbatkiian& (Pankadiresastianan KVK, 3 : 86) Medicines 
(xl) Shikarkhand (PYakshistala aVK. 3 : 100) game, aviary, chase 
(xii) Darakhana 
( xiii) Shanatkhana:Conservancy department 
(xiv) Pilkhata (Gajshala KVA. 5 : 34) Slephant shades 
(xv) Pharaskhana (astyerragaran mVK 3 : 102) Carpets, teats ete. 
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(xvi) Ushtarkhana (Ushtrasiala WVA 6 ; 72) Camels, and tneir trappings 
(xvii) Topkhana, artillery 
(xviii) Daftarkhana (Lekhyashala HVA 8 : 16) Record department. 


The twelve Muhals were : 
(4) Pote Manal (Koghagar) Treasury 
(44) Thatti Mahal (Goshala) Cowsheds 
(444) seri Mahal 
(iv) Wahili Mahal (Rathashile WVK 5: 71 ) Chariots 
(v) sothi Mahdl (Dhanyagaram RVK 9 ; 56) Warehouse and graneries. 
(vi) soudagir Mahal (Dhanik WA 1; 6) 
(vit) Zenkagil anal (ints ) 
(vidi) baruni Mahal (antapur) Tae Zenana 
(ix) Page Manel (aanvashala ) stadles 
(x) imfrat Habel (Sandhakam) duildings 
(xi) ra@lakhi Mahal (Snibika) 
(xii) Chabina Manal (tri dakshanam) Guards 
Compare Dr. sen Pp= 5961, and 72-75 
9- Sabhagad Pp. 30=31 = Compare English Records on Shivaji dated 
4ta April, 1674 Vol. i P.328 "seevajee is making a throne very 
magnificient, on which he spends much gold and jewells, intending 
to be crowned in june next, being the beginning of the new year(?). 
to thig coronation he hath invited many learned Brahmins, and will 
liberally bestow on them many ellephants, horses and money .e0" 
Pryer Vol. i pa205-6 
10. sabbdpad 7.82 
11. Sabbagad P. 82 
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Compare Jaduneth Sarkar, who writes “even when ull these (i.é@. 
alas-givinge speciai gifts to tie ministers and other officers, 
Brehmins etc.) are taxen into accowt together with the price 
of the throne and ornawents made for the occasion and the eost 
of feeding the assemblage the total expenditure cannot be put 
higher than ten lakhs of hons or fifty lakhs of rupees", 
Pe. 214 
12. 91 yet. 39 
13. taj. 17 : 16 
14, Sanada Putre Pp. 1023 
Selede 7 3 55 
PD. 313 13 
SP. 3 3 2915 
sabhasad i227 
15. Peb. 31:37 
16. Kajwade 15 : 392 
17. itihas Manjiri edited by ).Veapte Pp. 95-97 
is. 5.0.5. 43 733—41 
19. 5.0.5. 3 ¢ 509,915,517, 523,524. 
Rajwade 15 : imbasSudanund Pp. 1286176 
Pde 31: Th, ceeeiant P.27 
Compare sardesui P.256. ile mentions fourteen persons as religioug 
preceptors of Shiveji whose blessings he never failed to seak,. 
We. oefe Is 434,1904. 
2ie SP. Il s 1333 
hajwade 21 : 69 
21. Parnalpervatgrahnakhyan Canto 4. 


S.P. Is 1251 
SC.S. 43 741 
Rajwade 21 s 74 
B.I.S.M. Shaka 1838 P.139=156 
22. Sanadapatre P.113 
Be 30.3. 23 Bhw4d 
Sabhasad P.27 
Mee SP. 2 142k3 3.1.5.4. Shaka 1838 7,159 (2)v'l) 
25. PD. 31s 31 
26. Shri.l.V.Potdar Comuemoration Volume Pp.2%37 
SOS 3s 49 
27. Sabhagad P.27 Kanujabata : Panditreo (Sandapatre) 
Compare Chitnig Bakhar P.156 
Sarkar PX 362 
28. Maharashtriyenche Kavya Perikehna = Dr.Ketkar 
Chapter 11. 
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Dr. detsar in this chapter gives an account of the literary 


activities of this period. Shri.V.A.Susve in ehapter twenty first 


of his book 'Shivarajya and Shivakal * deals with the same topic. 


See also Dre Sen Pp. 166-67 
29. Sabhasad pp. 31-32 
30. Chitnis p.342-43 
31. Ibid. 
32. Ibid. 
332 Ibid. 
34. WK : Chapter Il. 


35. Dr. Sen writes that each of the eight pradhans was asaisted 
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by a staff of eight clerks. They were : Dewan, Maguadar, Fadnigs 
Sabnig, Karkhanis, Chitnis, Jamdéar and lastly Potnis. 
P. 62. This statement is based on Grant Dufi's accomt. 
36, Sabhasad P.75 
37, Sabhagad P.25 
38. Sabhigad P.25 
According to Dr,Sen, the Havuldar was in charge of a stall village 
drawing a paltry allowance of three to five hons only a year, This 
statement he claims is bused on Gabhagad, but we do not find 
Sabhagad mentioning the iiavaldar as an officer of a gmall village. 
Sabhdgad says, ' Of the karicuns employed in the province, the 
Hewaldar, according to the sige of his Mahal should be given a 
a@ulary of three hons, or as much as four or five hong’. 
See Dr. Sen : Administrative System of the Marathas p.e98 
39. Here again Sabhasad is ambiguous. He gays " the Mujumdar should 
be paid at the rate of three, four, five, fifty or seventy hong" 
Sabhasad peZ5 
40s S.C.S. 5: 975; PoDe 3121 Lari is a ailver coin aeVeKe 28 41 
41. Altekar P.103; 5.0.5. 7 3 213; Raje 15: 271 
424 PsaDe 31: 21 — Compare Elphinstone, who writes * the maintenance 
of the village, temples, ite fixed and autuoriged pensions, and 
annual charities, its ceremouies and religious festivals its alas 
to beggars, and entertuinments to guests especially te Brahmins 
and Fakirs, its occasional amugements, tumblers, dancers ete, ita 
Magers to superiors, its offerings to the Patil and other village 
officers on occasions of condolence or congratulationgs the expenses 
of the Patil on the public affairs, and the fees of peong stationed 
in the village, entail a number of expences fom the enamntitay 
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46 
47. 


48. 


S26 
936 
34. 
556 
566 
57. 
we 
596 
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which unless allowed for from the Government Revenue ( which is 
very rare) are defrayed by a tax on tie villages" Pp.280-81 
Sabhagad P. 54 and 97100 ~ Sarkar Pp. 35960 
Chétnis P.342-43 
Chitnis P.343 As regards the rank of the Sarnobat Dr. Sen writes 
* it appears that the cloties of honour awarded to the Senapati 
were in every respect similar to thoge of the crown prince and 
the Pesiwa or prime minister. Military aystem of the Marathas,” 
Second Edition. Pp. 910 
Sabhagad Pp.22-23 
Rajwade 8 3 33 
It mentions the salary of a Havaldar posted at fort Utlur, 
There need not be any difference between the galary of a fort 
havaldar and that of a cavalry havalder. 
ibid, Martin mentions * the horsemen of Shivaji ordinarily receive 
two pagodas per month as pay". Foreign Siographies of Shivaji P.316 
Sabhagad Pp. 22-28 

ad Ppe 2223 
Ibid 
Dre Sem pel 
Sabhaigad P.24 
Military System of the Marathas Dr.Sen Pp. 63=64 
Sabhasad p99 
Sabhagad P.54=56 
B.1.S.éM. 3rd SameVrita, P.i163 
See Chapter 10 of the thesis for the iielation between taka and hon, 
Foreign 514. Shivaji p.17 
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60. Adm. Sys. of Marathas pe148 “| 
6l. Mile Syé.of Mare pel0 (dy Se) 
Kanade p.67 
62. Sabhagad pe65; Sarkar Pp. 252-54 
63. Sabhasad Pp.100-105 
64. s Pe 22 
65. iajwade 8 ; 33,35,36 
66. 3.C.5. 3 s 426 
67. Rajawade 8 : Pp.23-31 
68. See Ranade P.67 
69, Amatya has devoted one full ehapter to the forts (chapter Vil) 
wherein he states that the essence of the whole kingdom is forts. 
10. Sabhasad p.62 
Tle Sabhagad pe68 EoeS. 1 Po2529372 
72- Rajwade 8 3; 22.See algo Shivaji souvenir (Marathi) P.119 
73. Sabhigad Pp.13-19 Dr. Sen (adm, System) p.1@ 
8.0.5. 28 391 
Wilgon defines Mokaga as a Village or land assigned te an 
individual either rent-free or at a low quiterent, on condition 
of service. 
74, Sabhasad P.72 
75e Foreign Biographies of Shivaji : Guarda 
Chapter Il. pol? 
76. Sabhasad Pp. 24-25. Sarkar 367 
77. Ranades?.70 
78. Compare Shri iam Sharma's Mughal Govt. and Administration 
P.97 
Dr.Balkrishna Vol.1V p02 &C pse2i8 


79. Parmanand Canto 22 : 57 to 60 

80. Parnalyarvatgrahanakhyan Ch. 4 75 to 77 

Ble AV-ACh. IV 

82. Sabhagad 52 

83. Sarkar Po260-Dre Balkrishna Pp.l104-105 

84. Sabhagad p. 54 

85. Sabhasad deseribes Shaistekhan's camp as a huge city. P.28 
Thevenot describes the Mughal camp at Galgala in great details. 
He says “ the whole camp was thirty miles about", T & © P.218 


86.—Sabiiasad 
86. Foreign Bio. of Shivaji, P.306 


87. Sabhasad p.23 

88, According to a Dutch paper, Shivaji bad only one Shamiyana when 
he raided Surat in which he was staying and the rest of the people 
were living in the open SP. 1: 968 

89. Foreign Bio. of Shivaji p.306 

90. See Chapter Vi : Land nevenue 

91, 3.0.3. 93 55 

92. Sabhagad p.26 

93. Kaj. 8 3 27 

94, ERSI p.146 


95. ERSI Ppe2h7,233 
ERSII pe 6 SP II 1505 


96. Raje 83 26 
97. DreSen : Administrative System p.103 
98. Public Finance by Dalton p.201. 
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Gilarinn Vill. 


Although we do not have substantial iniorwation on the basis of 
which we could accurately estimate tne population of Shivaji's Maha- 
rasitra Or some places in lisharashtra of Bis times, we may yet construct 
an account on the basis of the available source material. 

The first census of population in bombay seems to have been taken 
in 1372. Tais gives us a total of 59,17,177 for the districts of lasik, 
Poona, Sutara, Thana, tolaba, Hatnagiri and solnapur State which then 
constituted Maharashtra, sa stick in 1901 for the sume area was 
estimated at 64,53,330 people. 

The contemporary records sow that the totai strength of Shivaji's 
seh teres ai tae, at the time of hia death, There is no resson 
te believe tuat under Shivaji, tue armed strength of Maharashtra repre- 
sented substantially more than 1/30 of the population which Moreland 
had estimated for South india in the seventeenth eile This would 
lead usa to estiseate the popuiation of Shivaji's Maharasatra, as 
62,47,800. 

it might well be argued tuet tue very close approximation of the 
population uader Shivaji and tue Ligures of the census of 1872 renders 
our estimates doubtful and unreliable. it aust be conceded tit no 
accuracy can be claimed for the figures suggested. But it hag to be 
kept in mind thet rises in populstion between 1707 and 1671 though great 
in the total figure tiroughout india, was not uniformly distributed all 
over india. fhe contiauation of the rule of Peshwas till 1318, tue 
existence thereafter, of a large aumber of Maratha sardurs of various 
Yanks wight be supposed to have led to a greater increase in population 
in Maharusatra taan elsewhere. but toe founustions of states by the 
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Maratha rulers outside Maharashtra aigiut nave absorced a substantial 
portion of tae people of Maharashtre in Central india, Gujret and even 
in North indie as far as Gwalior. it may be argued that snivaji's 
nution~building activities might dave tuken out of the population a 
larger percentage into the army than was possible elsewnere. iow much 
more successful shivaji was in guihering round Bim in his armies a 
larger part of tae population, it is difficult to guess, it may also 
be hagarded thet a part of tue aray might nave been svlidicrs from cute 
side Maharashtra. dhen every allowance has been made for such uncertain 
fectors, it may be prudent to place the popuiation of Maharushtra by 
about 1630, at about 1/2 of our previous figure ie. 31 lakhs approxi= 
mately. 

we are Gre fortunate, However, in posseasing information in 
estimating tue population of certain villuges, towns, merket pluces 
and ports. with the help of certain indirect sources such as Ghartaka 
ise. a tex on house and thalgada i.e. @ record of totul landholdings 
in @ village, we can mukxe a probable estimate of population of certain 
pisces. 

Ghartasa iee. & tax on bouse wes comaon in the seventeenth century 
as it ous been referred to in many papers of this period. But the amount 
of tax per houge les not been precisely stated anywhere. iihetner it is 
one taka per house or whether taka means simply a tax is not know. but 
We May assume that it is one taka per house. 

Thalgada was a list of lundholdings in a village, it helps us to 


make an estimate of tue total mumber of houses in that viilage. 
Wiis, POr UsTel. 


in the taraf ashtami of aminabad aamala, prant Chsul, there were 
43 villages and one Ausaba. Tne total house=tax, Ghartass collected 
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from this taraf in 1667 was 1038 ass ie@. 2491.2 tukus. As we neve 
assumed that tae tax per Rouse wus one taka, tae total number of 
houses in that taraf was 2491. 

Again, there was one kagaba in thut turaf. Let us exclude 500 
houses from this total figure us tue houses of the kusaba. Lue Kagabas 
in the Konkan, were truding centres and ence they were bigger in 
Size than those of Desh Aagubas. 

This gives us 4 totul of 1991 houses for 43 viliages. Un an 
average, therefore, euch viliuge may de taken as containing 46 houses. 

Tne joint family aystem was in vogue in Maharashtra in the seven 
teenth Century. Tae average strength of « family may be taken as 
varying sinane igkchit Aaniee, Un tae basis of this assumption we can 
surmise that the populution of a viilage in this taraf must be roughly 
somewhere between 460 and 552. 

it may be even less in some cuses, in turaf adharne tesaf of the 
game Aminabad Ma@mla of Chaul there were 33 villages fetching 70 luris 
as house tax, whereas the sulle number of viliages in taraf atone of 
the game Hamlu fetched 115 iniin, when we apply ous tests to these tuo 
cases, we get 50 to 60 as the average population for the village in 
the first taraf adaurne, and 80 to 96 for the village in tue other 
taraf Atone in the sume mamla. This siiows a very wide variation in the 
distribution of population in the villages in the verious parts of the 
country. 

while estimating the population of a village on the basis of house= 
tax, we have to take into account one important fuctor. As we see else=~ 
where, certain people in the viliages enjoyed tue privilege of exemption 
from taxation. Tie hereditary viilage officials lixe Patil, Kulkarni, 
Chougula as well as Joshi were not contributing towards this tax. in 
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evecy viliage there was a ratil's aouse acd one Bouse Of his assistant 
ie@e Coougula. « Aulkurni had sometines two or tarce villages under his 
churgee The Astrologer may not be tound in every vi-iage. Un an average, 
it can be said taat two to three houses in every villege enjoyed 
exzcmption from tas housemtax. This leads to un addition of 30 to 36 


people to tae village populution. 


The Pali Mahal of aminabed mamla contained one kasaba and one Mire 
ise. port town, [ne Wtal house-tax collected trom these two towns was 
4i1¢ iaris or 987 tukas. it means Limt in tne Puli mahal, according to 
ou’ assumption, there were 987 houses in tne two towns. This gives us 
a total population of 93870 to 11,444 for tae entire Hunal, it mouns, 
the average population of tie town Bust be somewhere between 4,935 and 
5,922 roughly. 

we can estimate the population of a town with the help of anotner 
source namely the thalzada - a record of land holdings. in Kasuba 
ahimatpur of Wai purguna, the total arable iand was 91 chavars i.e, 
120 oq. bighus, and the totel boldings were sixty tives this list 
includes tie land held by the hereditary officials like Deshmukh, Desh= 
kulkarni, Mokedag@, Aulkarni, Chaugula and other privileged persons such 
43 kegi, astrologer, mahajan, priests etc. 4gain nehiaatpur waa the 
chief town of the paragana and Heace there must Aave bean goue families 
of the siate officials. sesides, there must Buve been a aumber of shop= 
keepers residing in the town. it must buve also given siiclter to some 
artisans. Thus, there aust be atleast thirty additional families in the 
town. 1t means that the total number of fumilies must be exceeding 95 
and Hence the population must be between 950 and 1140, 

this shows tost the gopulution veried from tewn t town, according 
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to our earlicr estimate tae town population waa roughly five thousand, 
the second source estinates it vasone thousand approximtely. Las only 
explanation for this disparity is perhaps thet tue sonkan where the 
towna were thickly populated waa the centre of commercial activity in 
the seventeenth century. 

there were bigger towns as well. Factory records reveal tiat Chaul, 
tue centre of silk industry in Konkan was practically destroyed by an 
sania inh aii iadl- one th whan, This number of houses 
enables us to place the popul.tion at about 20,000 at least. 

Gur records show that the places of pilgrimage were thickly popue 
lated. Several Srahmin families used to flock to such pleces to earn 
their living. The record of randitrao, one of the eight ministers of 
Shivaji's Council, shows that there were sixty brahmin fumilies in sake 
Tais gives us @ brahwin population alone of six to seven hundred, it 
would not be wrong w assume tat the total populution of Wai wight 
have been about 3000. 

another record tells us that taere were 10 Sraamins receiving 
one Pratap ise. 1/2 hon as Dakehonne it may be pointed out here taat 
it is difficult to say whether these 185 brahmins represent individuals 
or tuuiiies. 4s the Pandharjpur custom of dividing the ofierings indicates 
it may be argued taat taese 185 sharers implied tie existence of 185 
Branmin families entitled w a share in the cilferiags. lt is possible 
that toere may huve been Otuer Grahnmin families not entitled to tunis 
aharee This would place the Brahmin popuiation alone ai about 2,000. 
Tne total population of the place must huve been somewhere between six 
and seven thousund, or it may be, lixe an agrahar village, a place of 
mainly of Brahmin population. 

anothe: record shows that there were 167 brahmins of difierent sub- 


castes wuo were maintained out of tne oiferings of tue temple of Shri 


VANS | 
12 

Shivapur, it means that tae brahmin population of Shivepur alone was 
about 1670 to 2000. Similarly in Karad tuere were 223 families of 
branains in tae year sim We may put the popuiation of Aardd approxie 
ately at seven to eight tuousand out of which there were nearly two 
Ww Lhree tuouseand Jrahaios. 

faus it can be ssid that in tae seventeenth century, a numer of 
isctors suca &s Commerciai activity, adminisirutive importunce, religious 
importance and geographicul situation waich determined tae sige of 
viiiage and urban popusation. 
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VibiaGi DWWUSTEIES AND OoCURrATIONS 

The village aimed at seli-sufiiciency woich gave rise to the 
functioning along with agriculture, of various minor industries and 
occupations in tue village itself. The village population mstly 
depended for its everyday needs on the labour of its artisans. an 
attempt was made to xcep them in tne village by assuring tnem what 
would then have been considered a living wage. This wus done sometimes 
by assigning to some artisans, pieces of land ior cultivation or in 
the case of Others, waking compulsory customary payment out of the pro=- 
duce from the land. Production means creation of utilities, tangible 
and intangible, sutiafying a human need and in this sense, village 
production could be said to have satisfied all local village require- 
nents. 

— = 

Parmanand gives 4 long list of artisans which would give an idea 
of the various industries and occupations that flourished in Maharashtra 
during the seventeenth century. He mentions the goldsmith, blacksmith, 
manufacturer of copper articles (Taimbut), carpenter, shoe-muker, potter, 
weaver, arrow-maker, rope~maker(Manga), oilman, blanket~weaver(Uhangar) 
manufacturer of bamboo articles (komti). Jesides these manufacturers, 
there were a large number of village artisans such as tailor, oarber, 
washerman, mason, gardener, fisherman, dyer. we find profesd onal 
musicians guch as pakhavaji, pavekari, talkari, veenekari eté. playing 
on different musical instruments. Tuere were tumblers(garudi) and 
entertainers of the people. iumstly there were sellers such as betelnuts 
and leaves vendor (Tamboli) wine-dealers (kalal), bangle-dealers(kasar), 


perfumers (gandhi), eee), etc. Rajyavyavaharkosh 
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also gives a long list of the various occupations, probably prevailing 
in saleccuslitiea 

Toe unit of economic organisution was the village, and tue major 
industry of the people was agriculture. Tue village artisans generally, 
munufuctured for local consumption only. Tne skilled artisuns found 
better opportunities for selling tueir articles in tae kasaba market. 
Uur records mention that articles such as shoes, blankets, cloth, 
articles of wood etc. deing brougnt to the kasaba market weekly for 
their dap tible ven now all kasabas do not have the same market dey. 
Ditferent kasabas must be having ditierent market days in the seventeenth 
century as well, giving the artisan an opportunity for selling his 
products in more tian one place. 

The basis of occupational organisation was the caste, and people 
rarely went out of their fumily caliing. Tue viliage artigan had, 
therefore, a secure place in the village ennenitns Besides, the 
simplicity of economic life made them contented with what little they 
could get in the village itseif. 

Tue crait of the golagmith sees to have atwined great refinement 
and progress during the period under review as we find many verities 
of ornaments mentioned in our records. /armanand mentions several orna= 
ments probably in vogue in this country in the seventeenth ata 
Samraj, another contemporary poet gives a similar description of the 
Ornaments uged in this onintheds Bernier makes a special mention of the 
craft of the goldsmith in india. He writes, ‘among otuer things, the 
indians make excellent muskets, and fowling-pieces, and such beautiful 
gold ornaments that it may be doubted ii the exquisite pene of 


tuose articles can be expected by any European goldsmith. 
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womens MA hE ETS joc 

There used to be a weekly bazaar ut Kasaba and the peth places. 
Here people from the WKeighbouring areas used to gather for making their 
weekly purchases. In addition to the »ermanent shops of that Kagaba, 
many Other outside merchunts and artisans with a variety of commodities, 
used to attend tie weekly bazaars. Foodgrains, cloth, butter, betel=nuts 
and leaves, fruits and vegetables, coconuts, meat and several other 
commodities were brought to tie bagsar. These sellers stayed there till 
Sic acuditce sad actu es Ada Gall Gach Ghd sla The weekly 
bazaar supplied the requirements of tue village. The market of a kasaba 
was of a bigger size and it contained many shops. Ihe permanent shops 
included those of oil-pressers, vegetuble dealers, sh0@ makers, cloth 
merchants, weavers, tuilors, wine-dealers, etc. 4 

The chief person in charge of commerce of the peth was Shete, 
and just as the Patil was responsible for the development of the 
village, the Shete or mahajan was responsible ior tae mintensnce and 
development of the peth. 

The state paid tie Shete for nis services by grunting rent free 
‘ieihe when a new murket was established the state granted exemptions 
in custom duties till the peth became self éenenetine 

as @ leader of the market, his main duty was to induce tuem to 
develop the peta. For this job, the chief merchant was granted tie 
right to impose an additional cess on the gules and was allotted part 
of the sales-tax sallsehed. He was algo tue kotwal of the market and 
in that capacity he must nave exercised police and magesterial Pred 
He Was a member of the village council, and his presence was sought 
in all important nice He was & mirasdar, with a reserved place and 
nouse in the oP For tue betier management of toe market, tie shete 
kept a list of the members of tae market, and aelyed the Ghatpandes in 
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in the coilection of octroi. He was heiped tuerein by tue local 
siete 

we find that a peth was established many a times by an order or 
sanad given to tue person concerned. Jijabai issued such an order in 
the year 1657 to create a peta at Mgnain and name it after her. The 
rigats enjoyed by him, such as Shetepan, mubajan, bidwaipan, kotwalki, 
palsarki etc. were enumerated in tue sanad itself. fhe state-officials 
and the village oificials were iniormed accordingly and instructed to 
help him. Tne rights and duties of tue new leader were defined and it 
wags stated taat similar perquisites as enjoyed by the shete of aungh 
be granted to the shete of the new Jijapur Fatt we find references 
to other peths as MAlpura, Khelpura, Paraspura, Vithapure, <i 

as time went on new members were admitted to the market. a list 
of new and old members of the indupur petha, though incomplete shows 
three sarafs, one goldsmith, five oilmen and two tailors as old members, 
while five surafs, two goldsmiths and nine oilmen are shown as new 
memberse Five members are shown in the list of old members, but their 
occupation is not dewietinal We also find a distinction being made 
between resident and alien merchunts of the a4 

An essential requirement of a flourishing peth was security and 
protection, Patrolling the gurket place was the responsibility of the 
Prd instances of raids on the Peth, particularly in the areas where 
the administration was lax. were quite irequent. The mercnants aad shop~ 
Keepers being afraid of these raids hesitated developing tueir trade 
in such areas. Shivaji tried to mintain in his dominions law and 
order so us to help in tae growth and development of trade and traders. 
We tind, once Chandrarao More assured the ohete Mahajan und the .. 
merchants of Shirale Kusaba, tnat if they — piece of hemp, be 


would give them a chain of gold as compensation. 
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Shivaji was interested in developing coumerce in his dominions. 
Uur records reveal several agreements wita persons in charge of trade 
&s well ag concessions and remissions granted to merchunts with a view 
to developing toe trade. He aad realised tne importence of merchants 
in the state. His commercial policy das been outlined by itamachandrae 
pant amatya, in the following words; 
" Merchants are the ornalients of the kingdom and the glory of tne king. 
They are the cause of tue prosperity of tne Kingdom, All kinds of goodg 
which are not available come into the kingdom. That Kingdom becomes 
rich, In times of difficulties whatever debt is necessury is available. 
With its help, danger is averted. Tuere is 4 great advantage in the pro- 
tection of merchants. For this reason the respect due to merchants 
should be maintained. Un no account sQould strong uction be taken against 
them, nor should they be disrespected ...,. in the a market great 
merchants should be induced to come and settle .... si 

Merchants of difierent nationalities like the portuguese, tue 
English, the Dutch, the french and the Danes, Persians, arabs, had 
commercial contacts with Mubarasitra as well. Shivaji was shrewd enough 
to sense danger from the territorial ambitions and proselytising policy 
of the rortuguese. lie, therelore, guve instructions tast their (foreign 
merchants) intercourse should, therefore, be restricted to the extent 
ef only tueir coming and going (for trade). They should strictly never 
be given pisces to settle. They shouid not at all be allowed to visit 
sea~forts. If some place has sometimes to be given for a factory, it 
should not be given at tae mouth of an inlet or on the shores of the 
808.eee Tne place must be such that it must be low lying and within the 
range and control of the neighbouring town so ag to avoid trouble to 
tae town. 
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mamas THAN SPORE aN) COMMUNIC ATL ONS tm 


A flourishing industry requires a good network of roads and 
improved metnods of communication for carrying finisned products to 
tue distant marsets as well as bringing raw mterials from elsewhere. 
But as industry was yet in its primitive stage the people must have 
hardly felt any need of organized transport in tue seventeents century. 

Except for tae Highway waich connected surhanpur and Seithoutas 
and served a part of Maharashtra, tuere were no highways in this part 
during tae period of study. There were patnuways and carttrucks, The 
distance was generally measured in teims of kos and kos is a measure 
of distance varying in many degrees both beyond and under 4000 cubits 
the aia: Tavernier mentions cos and costes; cos according to him 
was four leagues and coste one ieee and a league was equivalent to 
about three miles. But no higher meusure than a kos was ever in general 
use. it is likely that favernier's coste is the standard kos. The 
higher term "cos" Sit ior ta <x otk See ts amin Seb eee 
Tavernier writes that shady trees were planted on both the sides of 
the road and at a distance of every five hundred paces, tucre were set 
up little heaps of stones, whica the inhabitants of the next village 
were bound to white-wash from time to tise, 

As regards water-routes, we iind many references to seu-routes and 
creeks in the Konkan region. Many siiall vessels were sailing along the 
sea~coust and up the creeks in Thana, solaba and datnagiri districts 
of tse Konkan region, Toe xatnugiri sea~board, as now, was % very 
flourishing and the ports of Hatnagiri such as Sanxot, Harnai, Devgarh, 
Dabhol, Sangameshwar, siajapur, Malvan, Vengurla were busy centres, 

Mahnaragatra bas no great rivers except tae Godavuri and Arisana, 


Tae Godivari runs across the Leccan from tne western to tue eastern 
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ghats and its total course being about 100 miles in Maharashtra. It 
covers mainly Nusix, ahmednagur, aurangubad and Nanded districts. The 
Krishna is another important river baving a course of nearly 300 niles 
in Maharashtra. Bhima, Nira rivers huve ulso some place in the economic 
liie of Maharashtra. we find ferry services in some of tnese rivers 
carrying men and luggage for short distances. The factory records mention 
the water=route of Pen, in Kolaba district. Tne river samba formed a 
natural waterway, through which the English fuctories of bombay received 
their provisions. They were trading with Shivaji's country through the 
river of Pen and Nagothana, The river Amba of Pen and Nagothana which 
supplied natural routes to simll ships attracted the attention of the 
Kast india Company. The Company tuen gave instructions to Thomas Niccolis, 
a factor to study the situation of the river with special reference to 
its breadth and depth, waat boats were able to pass to and fro, how the 
tides govern, what depth of water at spring tides and what upon neppsy, 
what convenience and accommdation there was for landing and receiving 
of eke: 

The means of transport were Ox, camel, horse, donkey, buffalo, 
bullock carts and boats. Head loads were carried by men and women. 

The oxen were generally used to curry heavy luggage, particularly 
through Ghats.sacks filled with grains and many other articles were put 
on these bullocks and the curavans of merchants passed from one place 
to another. Zach ox used to carry nearly 300 to 350 pounds load on its 
back. Sometimes a caravan might consist of ten to twelve thousand oxen 
carrying rice, corn, sult to distant vince: 

Tne ox seems to be the most important means of transport during 
this period. a news-letier mentions that one — bullocks were 
purchased to carry guns from Burhanpur to siuiaad Shivaji used to 
take with him bullocks for bringing plunder from his enemy's sides, 
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Dr. Fryer, while passing through Naneghat saw 300 oxen ldden with 
nit. Tukeram writes that sucks of sugar were carried by the an 

The other animais used ior carrying goods were the horse, danas 
ouftalow and ‘ata fhe bufialo was used for carrying heavy things. 
Shivaji once employed buffaloes along with coolies to carry thirty 
cannon to the Panhala Bed Camels were used ior carrying the luggage 
of persons, probably travelling inte Maharashtra from eital tae Tukaram 
mentions camels currying goods to tae iia 

Human labour was often times hired for carrying goods, They have 
been referred to as Khandadiya, Ozekari or Begars in cur records. Human 
labour seems to have been eed 

Bullock carts were frequently used for carrying goods. Our records 


show that once the English could procure carts only at excessive rutes 
4i 


as Shivaji had already engeged many to curry the plunders of Dharangeon. 

soats were used ior carrying paddy, nagali, salt and many otner 
Peed Shivaji used his boats for cerrying salt from the ports of 
the Company to his own ports. At one tine it was proposed by Moro Pandit 
tae Peshwa of Shivaji taat the company might use its ow ships for this 
purpose. This reyuest was made because of the constant dread of the 
Siddis, who threatened to do much mischief and hinder all trade to 
Shivaji's ports. But the Surat Council rejected the proposal as it would 
have affected adversely the carrying of finer goods by such jive Goods 
were carried from the Konkan areas by tne sea-route to ac By 1664, 
Shivaji had control over eight to nine ports tarough which at least two 
to three ships sail to iran, Sates chi Siem. 

The means of conveyance were Oxen, horses | aes tales and 
ferry boats. it appears =" Tavernier and Thevenot have uged tae words 


chariot and coach for cart. Tae palanquin was used mainly by the rich 
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people. Oxen and horses were used by tue common people. erry bouts 
were used for crossing tue creeks or tie Sees. 

The palanguin was meant for a more comfortable journey. It was 
carried generally by three men on exch side who walked swifter and 
with a much more easy pace. both Thevenot and Tavecnier have left ug 
very interesting descriptions of tueir own journeys. 

Thevenot describes palunquin as "a kind of Couch with four feet, 
having on exch side ballisters four or tive inches high, and at tae 
head a feet @ back=stay like a Child's Cradle, which sometimes is open 
like Ballisters, and sometimes close and solid. This Machine (i.e. 
conveyance) hungs by 4 long role, which they cull vambour, (i.e. bamboo) 
by means of two frames nailed to the feet of tne Couch, which are almost 
like to those that are put to the top of moving Loors, to fasten 
Hangings by 3; and these two frames which ure tne one at tne head, and 
the other at tne Opposite end, have wings, through which great iopes 
are put, that fasten and hang the Couch to the hil 

The palanguins were well decorated and adorned. Thevenot writes, 
“xveryone adorns his Palanguin according to his humour, some have them 
covered with pletes of curved silver, and others have them only painted 
with flowers and other curiosities, or beset round (i.e. surrounded) 
with guilt Balls; and the cuses or cages, wherein hang tue Vessels that 
hold the water which they carry with them to drink, are beautified in 
the saiie Manner, as the Body of tae ralanquin. These Machines are 
commonly very dear, and the Pambau alone of some Oi them, costs above 
an aundred aia and a crown was equivalent to about two Mughal 
sieeen 

Tavernier has also given a detailed account of the palanquins, ie 
writes, "This is a sort of liitle couch six or seven feet long, and 


three broad, with ballisters round about it. a sort of cane called 
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bambouc which taey bend like an arch sustains tne covering of the 
palangquin, which is either of gatin or cloth or gold, and when the sun 
lies upon one side, a4 slave that goes by the side, taxes cure to pull 
down the covering .... three men ior tie most part apply themselves to 
each of these two ends to cairy tue palanquin upon taeir sntiaert. 

Bullock carts, which were very light and drawn by two oxen were 
usec for long journeys. They could accomuodute only two persons, and 
carry very light luggage. some of tie Oxen used for such carts used to 
be very strong and could travel at a stretch 12 or 15 leagues i.e. 
about 36 to 45 miles per day for sixty days rd 

The horse, camel and ox were used ior riding. Tavernier gives a 
warning that wien you either buy or hire an ox to ride upon, you must 
take cure tuat the horns be not above a foot in length; for if tney be 
longer, when the flies began to sting, he will chafe and toss back his 
horns and strike them into tie stomach of tue rider, as oftentimes it 
has feccioanae ° 

Carre; a French traveller, who toured some parts of the Deccan 
between 1672 and 1674, held that the journey either by seu route or 
land route was most diificult and dunserous in those days. it sea route 
was selected there was the constant danger of the Malbur pirates hovering 
all the while on the coast. The land route was no less dangerous and 
difficult being full ot soldiers of Shivaji, tne Siddi, and other 
coastal princes, and besides inis, the roads went by mountains, defiles, 
and rivers which would be difiicult and tiring to ed But whetuer 
the traveller be in cart or pulanquin, he had to hire some people to 
protect bis person and proyerty. Tavernier says for an honourable 
travelling, one must take along with him 20 or 30 armed men, with bows 
and arrows and some others with auskets who could keep pace with the 


35 Returdy 
runners of the palanqguin or chariot or cart, baglisi mention that "the 
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Ways and passages up into the country were very unsafe and dengerous, 
the thieves and inland Rajahs taking this opportunity of plundering 
Caphilas and rebbing sendin, Tnevenot had also hired two armed 
guards, he calls toem "pions" in his service, who used to be always with 
tae sides of his cart. He found these people very serviceable as they 
used to buy all necessary things, look after tneir msters’ things and 
stand as sentinel all night along. They were armed with sword and dagger 
and had bow, sugsket and lance. They were always ready to fight against 
all sorts of edaite Careri also complained of the bad conditions of 
travelling in a To secure from pebty robbers on the way, English 
tactors sowetimes used to hire some soldiers for safety on the a 

It appears taat, in order to avoid any trouble from the soldiers 
the travellers used te obtain passports from the officers of the king 
through doen Say carted to travel. Carre had obtained such a 7 aoe 
from Shivaji's officer of upper Chaul for bis journey to Rajapur. This 
passport helped him to prevent Shivaji's soldiers at saivan and 
Spleestalitias bean titua ote sae 4 

We find travellers mentioning the rates at which they paid the 
services of tae coolies or the vehicles. For a journey of forty days 
from Surat to Golconda, Tuvernier had paid forty to fortyfive rupees. 
Thus the hire of curt was a rupee a day more or Mice Thevenot was 
paying about seventeen crowns rent per month i.e. about thirtyfour 
rupees for one ait English factors, we find complaining of excessive 
rates of carts becuuse of the paucity of wal. 

The persons hired for security purposes were paid at difierent rates. 
Taevenot had hired two persons and ne paid them one crown each per month 
and two pence, ccphaleis a tad cohen. Reduced to Indian money 
it comes to four rupees per month as wages, and about one anna as 
board 8 Tavernier suys that for longer journeys exceeding sixty 
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days labour the charge was five rupees per head per month, but for 
shorter journeys it was not above four rupees per iste Taevenot 
could get porters for carrying palanquins at an easy rate i.e. nine or 
ten livers per month i.e. about six or six and a quarter rupees per 
month. lie was then, not expected to pay anything as sesieaees 

Carre has graphically described tue deplorable conditions of these 
wage earners or coOlies. tie writes : "i had been astonished, since i 
left Bichnolim, to find the roads crowded with troops of people, carrying 
such heavy burdens on their neads taat 1 could not look on taem without 
deep compassion, I asked my servants why these poor folk curried such 
heavy weights over the diilicult mountain roads, which we, even without 
loads could scracely surmount. I wus told tuat tuese people were of the 
game cooly custe as the carriers of my palanguin and my baguages that 
they had no otner occupation but that of carrying heavy burdens; and 
that they dwelt on the coast neur Goa, and gained their living by taking 
dried fish, coconuts, arrack and Others comestibles, to sell in sijapur. 
They were paid 25 ecus (i.e. about five rupees) a load, dowever great 
weight. I marvelled how taese poor creatures could carn enough to live 
on, and stand such heavy fatigue for the twenty-five to thirty days that 
each trip lasted. i might certainly nave been told that it was scracely 
enough for their food and upkeep, in so long a journey and might well 
have believed it, had not my daily experience led we know otherwise. 
These people did not spend taeir smull wages, but kept tuem for taeir 
families on tieir return. I had eight of these coolies, six for my 
palanquin and two for my luggage. i guve euch three rupees, which is 
lg ecus, to take me to Kijapur without being obliged to give them any 
food, I found that they provided themselves, belore sturting, with a 
little rice and dried fish, which cost them hardly anything in tneir 
own country. This lasted all the journey, with what they find in the 
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villages, where they are given fruit and milk, and some millet, from 
which they make flour. ..e.-++. Tneir greatest support, however, is 
tobacco, which they are always smoking, so tast they devoured more 
gmoke tuan anything else. Besides water, they drink toddy, conjee(kanji) 
and arrack (i.e. a spirit made out of toddy mixed with a red root called 
—ganja 4 a hemp plant Cannabis sativa or Indien) « 

wwe find references to the feed given to tue oxen by their masters. 
Dr. Fryer complains that even though oxen were a great source of income 
to these people, taey did not treat them kindly, but made them to work 
to death allowing hardly any food to keep tien alines Tavernier also 
says, “when they have gone half the day's journey, they give them two 
or taree balls ag big as one of our two-penny loves, of wheat kneaded 
up with butter and black aor, | 

The animals required for transport or conveyance purposes were 
mainly suppliedby the Banjaris. These people kept such pack~aninals 
and did not foliow any other business but carrying of goods. These 
tribes used to carry toeir wives and children along with them as they 
had no houses. Sometinues they entered into very bloody disputes with 
rival pe 

The travellers found it difficult to secure lodging accommodation 
during the night time. On his way to Goa, Carre came across certain 
places like Pangefera, Khed, Sangameshwar, which were deserted by the 
sete He could spent the night time in one of those vacant houses in 
these deserted villages. Sometimes, the superstitions of the Hindus, 
who thought that their houses would be polluted and they themselves 
would be excommunicated if anybody of another caste were to enter their 
houses, also prevented the travellers from getting good shelter. The 
travellers, therefore, generally stayed in houses perhaps reserved for 
such passers by in the oeack. Thevenot also mentions of two lodging 
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However, Carre was fortunate enough to get entrance into the house 
of & decent woman at Jambulvadi, a place near Nesari (Kolhapur District), 
who along with her tnree good looking daughters received and sheltered 
him in a most obliging manner. Perhaps tuere might be some ladies at 
important halting places, conducting inns and the coclies, who were 
acquainted with such inns must be guiding the travellers to such places. 
Carre was astonished at the courtcay and honesty which he found in a 
place situated as it was in a district where the people were only herde- 
men, Tne description that he gives can very well be compared with that 
of any modern rest eae. 

4s regards postal services, it seems that the state maintuined for 
ite Own purpose a cOrps Of messengers who carcied letter bags from one 
place to another. We learn that it took shivaji's messengers five days 
to carry a letter from iiaiged to Bombay a distance of nearly one hundred 
and twenty sian. tien Tavernier's account, it appears tuat the letters 
which were sent by footeposts all over india went with more speed tian 
those which were carried by horsemen. He describes tie postal system 
of Golconda which cannot have been in any way different from that of 
Maharastra, At the end of every two leagues, there were little abuts, 
where there were runners who were always ready to take over the charge 
immediately. The first man threw the letters in the hut, the second 
sein estas Ment wisiehodl Geet Sn Ue ath hatin tec 

This must have been the comuon prectice of carrying letters of 
business or official documents. an important letter was sometines sent 
with a special wnt Private people used to send tieir letters by 
hiring special messengers, and if it was a business leticr, tue wages 
of the hired person were paid by tus sie. 


GHATHa KGaA 

Several roads linked the Konkan and Jesh areas. The western Ghats 
or Sahyadri, is a range of mountains about 1,000 miles in length, 
forming tne western boundary of the Deccan. From north to south there 
are several notable passes such as the Thal puss, the Pimpri pass 
between Junuar and the Konkan, the bor or Khandale pass between Bombay 
and Poona, Par Pass, the Amba pass, through which runs the road from 
satnagiri to Kolhapur, the Phonda pass, the Amboli pass etc. used by 
tae stiles Besides these main passes, there were several other path 
ways used by the peoples Every road nad several chaukis where tolls 
were collected, 

Every Ghat had a Ghatpande. ie was a hereditary official. He was 
in charge of the maintenance and upkeep of tne Ghat. He provided patrol 
for keeping the rouds safe. iiis main duty was to supervise the work of 
collection of duties by his subordinates. He was nelped in his work by 
other officials as Patsi, Damgi, Pansare, Pathakuar, Modavi and viatiehs 
Patki was in charge of a chauki and was assited by Pansare who did the 
weighing. thus they helped the Ghatpande in collection of the octroi. 
Under them there were appointed some guards called Gujaras to patrol 
tae road and protect the caravans passing through tae ghat. These 
guards were stationed at different chaukis. They accompanied the cara= 
vans from one chauki to another. They were also called Metkaris, Some 
metaksris were permitted to charge one ruka per ox as their fees for 
guarding the ghats. The state paid out of its own revenues the guards 
it aiiiel a. 

Our record shows that Putkis were entitled to exact two rukas per 
ox carrying sacks of grain and sult, and for pulses three rukas per ox. 
For other articles and tobacco, the rate was six rukas. The charge for 
@ bundle of cloth was twelve rukas and on otuer commodities according 
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to the duties imposed on them. The oereditary officials enjoyed tuese 
ia. They submitted the accounts of collections to Ghatpande every= 
month and remit the entire amount after deducting tueir dues. if they 
failed, they received warning irom tae man. 

Modvi was a peon in attendance upon tne Ghatpande helping him in 
supervising the coilection of ie 

Hesides these hereditary ofiiciais of the ghat and the appointed 
guards in some places, a special officer culled Sabhagad was appointed 
by the state. it was bis duty to see that the merchants and other 
travellers were not harassed by tne soldiers. He issued letters of 
authority to the merchants going to tne territory of otuer rulers, and 
to Shethe-mahajan to help tne Patki in securing a place for collection 
of tools in the wits 


The Konkan territories were flourishing trading areas during 
Shivaji's times. Chaul, Dabhol, salyan, bhivandi, vengurla, Pen have 
been frequently referred to as prosperous commercial and industrial 
centres in the factory records. Chaul and Dabhol were port-towns and 
ranked with Surat and Goa. The other places of some importance in 
Konkan were Dahanu, Tarapur, Kelva-Mahim, Agashi, Bassein, Bandra, Mahim, 
Nagothana, Shriverdhan, Jaytepur and Kharepatan. However, some of them 
like Agashi, Bassein, Sandra, Mahim, Shrivardhan wore never in Shivaji's 
hands. Shivaji's ports of Kajarpur, Dabhol, Keley wexe indispensable 
for the tradé of Bombay. The Compeny, therefore, held the view that 
these ports of Shivaji would "yield great quantity of all sorts cheaper 
than we have them at ‘<a, 

Chaul also known as Murtazabad a town in the modern Alibag tuluka 
of Kolaba district was a flourishing town in trade. it was thickly popu- 
lated. 


2i9 
This town passed into Shivaji's Bands only aiter 1670. Dr.iryer who 
visited Cuaul after 1672, and pernaps before 1675, wirtes, "Upper Chaul 
a town belonging to tue dajah, about two miles distant from the rortugal 
city, and was in tormery times a great mart of all sorts of Duccan 
comuodities, but now totally ruined by the late wars between the Moghul 
and Seva =i Our records reveal that in the year 1674, an accidental 
fire destroyed about 3000 houses of this town and had caused many inhabi- 
tants to run to the island of Bombay for tidinaes Se it was not much 
of a centre of trade at least for sometime after 1672. 

Chaul was famous for its silk weavers and traffic in horses. Its 
chief exports were indigo, opium and silk and imports were mainly 
huropean articles. lt produced silk in tae 16th century sufficient to 
supply Goa and all India, and the silk made nere was claimed to be 
better than the China silk. Besides silk it made very fine boxes, small 
carved articles and lacquer work. 

Chaul was a great mart of all Deccan commodities. The weavers of 
Chaul, as late as 1663 were making 5,000 pieces of tafiaties a year, 
These weavers for want of security fled to Hombay and settled there 
Lain tn 

When in 1662, Dabnol passed into shiveji's control his ships 
traded between Dabhol and Bombay as well. Shivaji's vessels were 
anchored in Dabhol or tuey returned to bidbaol. 4 letter from Jombay 
to the Last india Company mentions that Shivaji's port of Dabhol was 
of exceeding and indispensable necessity for the trade of Bombay, for 
it supplied at cheaper rates than those of Surat and otuer places many 
commodities like ‘pepper, sticklack, seedlack, dungrees, percoliag 
and other course stores of cloth' which the Company exported to jie 

Dabhol was one of the most magnificent and populous maritine 
places of those parts, full of noble houses, fine buildings superb 
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temples and old mosques. The ships of Malabar and Cambay, meb here and 
exchanged tueir comodities. Ureat curavans of bullocks loaded wita 
geeods came down from tue Seca, 

aulyan Was anotaer populous city of tue seventeenth century having 
much trade woere good from all "Indostan, Golkunda and Coromondel" were 
ime Fryer describes it as "the key tais way (from Hombay) into that 
rebvel's country". shen he visited this city in 1675, this Chief 'empory' 
of tne trade, waich once excelled in trade and 'sumptuousness' was 
practically in a state of Seinideess 

Bhivandi was anotner important trading and manufacturing centre. 
Bhivendi seems to have excelled in weaving. English factors of Bombay 
persuaded many weavers from Bhivandi to join them on tucir tac: but 
they refused to do so, Instead they promised to supply taem with a large 
quantity of elnthne 

Kalyan and Bhivandi, grew timber in plenty used ior construction 
of ship and houses, This timber has been calied us the oak of india by 
the uals Timber was the greatest requirement of the Bombay Company 
and the only nearest and cheapest source for them was Kalyan-bhivandi. 
Taey required timber for making curriages for mounting the guns as well 
as for other seeda: But as the possession of these areas was in 
dispute between the Mughals and Shivaji, a reguler supply of timber from 
here was not possible to the vee. 

Shivaji recovered Kalyan and Saivandi irom the Mughals by 1670, 
and he had established his control over them by 1694. The availability 
of good timber made Aalyan and Shivandi a good centre for ship-building. 
Shivaji must have built his v.rious types of ships here cay. Six types 
of ships like Gurabs, Galbats, Shibars, Tardides, farus, Pagirs built 
by Shivaji have been mentioned by inthe oshivaji had fully realised 
the importance of a naval force. Aamatya writes, 'Navy is an important 
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limb of tne state. Jugt as a king's fame tor success on land is in 
proportion to the strength of his cavalry, so tue mastery of the sea, 

is in the bands of him who possesses tue navy. Therefore, 4 navy should 
necessarily be a iinglish records algo mention Shivaji's fleet 
consisting oi ships, gorabs and gallvetis, and tuat ae nad a considerable 
fleet by ‘acts These references to Shivaji's fleet prove taat ship-~- 
building must bave been a thriving industry and as good timber was 
available in Aalyan-snivandi, it was located in this part only. 

Hajapur was anotuer important commercial centre in the Hetnagiri 
district of the Konxan. by 1660, tie English factors, under the leader 
ship of Henry Kevington, who Wag excellent terms with Rustum Zaman of 
Bijapur, concentrated tueir attention at sajapur, which would be according 
to xevington a centre of large trade in saltpetre, pepper, calicoes, 
cotton yarn in tue near ‘san The French too had established themselves 
at dajapur by 1668 and Shivaji had allowed them to trade freely in all 
his Bid They were dealing mainly in iron and lead. Carre who visited 
Rajapur in 1672, writes, " it is inhabited by)Woors, Hindus and some 
strangers engaged in comuerce. it nas als some rich merchants wiose 
ships trade in tue Ked Sea, in Persia at busra, and with the whole of 
satiat 

when Najdpur passed into the hands of Shivaji, the English factory 
was plundered by him, This followed a series of negotiations between 
Shivaji and the English representatives regarding reparations, The 

English council several times thought of cloging tue factory and 
ultimately it was closed in the year 1904s 

Vengurla was algo a thriving trading centre. The Dutch had their 
factory at this dias: in 1660, it was a great place of call for ships 


from Jatavia, Japan, Ceylon, on the one side and tue Persian gulf and 
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and the Red sea on the Other. 
among staller places of trade, mention may be made of Mahad, 
Kolhapur, ashte, Chiplun, Pen, iiagothana, etc. The ports of Rajapore, 
Vabhol, and Aeley were indispensable for the trade of Bombay and these 
115 


markets were cheaper tian tie Surat market. 
—— SALT MalukeCTuAliG —— 


Salt making wag tae most important industry of the Konkan coast 
and many saltpans were working in the region comprising the present 
Thana and Kolaba districts. Pen, Panvel, Nugothana, Kevadanda, Karajna, 
Thana, were the chief centres of sult waking in the seventeenth century. 
This industry wes subsidiary to agriculture, and it provided employment 
te the cultivators when taey were otuerwise not engaged in the culti-~ 
vation work. Salt was exported from these areas, Salt from Talkxokan 
was carried to tae various parts of india as well as outside rrr it 
may be argued that this salt industry among other things also contri-~ 
buted to tne growth of ship-building industry in Maharashtra as we 
find veferences t© Shivaji's salt fleet in factory ven tes q 

To encourage this industry and protect it against outside compe- 
tition from the Portuguese territories, Shivaji imposed a high import 
duty in order to make the home product available at the same price or 
even cheaper than the outside rates. He had, therefore, instructed the 
Subhedar of Kudal to impose a high import duty on salt in the area 
lying between Prabhavali and Kalyan Bhivandi, it must be noted here 
that the policy of protection usually serves two ends. iby raising the 
turrifs, it forbids tue large scale import of foreign goods which can 
be produced, though at a higher cost in the domestic market, and taus 
gives an impetus to tie home industry. secondly, if tue goods are 
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imported inspite of high tairifs, it addjto tne revenue of the astute. 
This high duty would nave checked tie imports of salt from the Protue 
guese territories and helped to dispose ott walt at Sangameshwar, It 
was also expected tuat the high duty would add gubstantially to the 
state hanes in view of this he proposed an additional tax of twelve 
rukas per maund of salt in the year 1671 and instructed his officers 
to act navertinglfs. 


Our coeeuts dealing mainly with the rates of octroi duties, 
reveal that a variety of articles were brought by different merchants 
like the English, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Muslims and the 
Persians to the Chief trading centres of Maharashtra. These articles 
ean be broadly classified as below: 

CL 22a 

They have been referred to as Katni articles i.e. commodities 
which can be rubbed and chafed such ag wheat, munga, pulses, arhar, 
beans, masur, black gram, paddy, varna, maize, nachana, til, peas otc. 
We find different veriies of rice such ‘haibag rice, lala rice, Taliasar 
rice, Mahawar rice, khivi-gal rice, etc. in tne list of property left 
by digg Some icnown ‘after the locality producing them, others 
deseribing their qualities. 

Sin SsPices 

They have been described as Gandhani articles in our records. In 
this category, the following articles may be included : 

Vermilion, cloves, asafoetida, nutmeg gallnut, mace, minium or red 
lead garlic, onion, walnut, ambergis, pepper, saffron, camphor, gulal, 
cardamon, turmeric, mercury, jaggery, sugur-candy, molasses, ginger, 
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haritaki, red=pepper,- sandal, gopi-chandan, snuff, jails tees 
scented oils like chameli, mogra, champa etc. coconut kernel, ghee, 
noney etc. 
e 
| ) CLOTH Vani Tis 


We find various types of cloth pieces and dllied articles brought 
to the marxet. Muktestwar mentions a variety of clota pieces brought 
from different parts of my such as Telangana, Malbar, Vidarbha, 


Gujarat, Bengal, Ayodhya wel Samraj another —— poet also 
mentions the various types of cloth used in iWbiaeidaons Following 


were the varities of cloth : Tafta, Cainatafta, snela, kochaki, mahaban, 
mungi~patan or gold embrodiered cloth, Kusadw, patav, Mahamudi, mglin Ls 
kad, pitambar, sakhalad, khara or coarse cloth, purtakali, ashtaputali, 
ghati, surees, dhotis, blankets, godhaci, pasodi, coloured chits, muslin 
shawls and other woollen fabrics, kinkhab, khambayat, handkerchiefs, 


caps of velvet, yarn, sacking cloth etc, 


watermelons, coconuts, jack-fruits, sugarcane, lemon, plantaing, 
mangoes, alwonds, vegetables, cashewnuts, betel-nuts, betel-leaves, milk, 
butter, fish etc. 

shees, stiall boats, combs, wincowing fans, wooden boxes, jute, 
sOap, carts, cots, lanterns, plates, covger, lead, ropes, different 
varities of paper etc. 

Horse, ox, bufialo, sheep etc. 


Male and female, 


~ 
oo 


Some of the articles mentioned adove were procured from other 
parts of india and some from abroad, Of tue Kuropean nations, French, 
Dutch, English and Portuguese supplied goodsio Maharashtra and carried 
away some of its products abroad, Of all these, the Last india Company 
was the leading foreign organisation serving Maharashtra. 

The iat india Company supplied a number of articles such copper, 
lead, iron, gunpowder, guns, tin, quicksilver, sticklack, secdlack, 
scarlet, broad-cloth, clota rashes, coarse cloti, fine cloth from 
Portugal, coloured cloth, red-cotion yarn, ie as Tne butch were 
supplying mainly copper which they brought froma ‘ne 

Tne conditions of trade in tne Deccan by 1664-65 were confused 
and merchants were moving from one place to another to protect them 
selves, The total effect wus that all trade gradually dactheek. 

Before his coroaation, Shivaji, it is alleged, oiten tines 
disturbed trade by nis attacks aud especially his plunders injured 
and distracted the commercial activity of the iad The continuous 

‘warfare of Shivaji nuturally depressed comercial activities in Maha- 
rashtra. We find the factors of tue Last india Company bewailing the 
loss of ail trade with merchants flying from one place to another, 
This onviously refers to werchants outside Shivaji's territories. 

Shivaji began to devote himscif to tae advancement of trade in 
his parts only after his einen tte denied the privilege of carrying 
seas sliaelichact i aha": Mi ita We Wk ates ina ead 
maintain friendly relations with the English as can be seen from the 
negotiations or trade. between him and cami Heigeve as great 
encouragement to the Company's trade as it could reasonably eens He 
let the eccmpaay curry on its operabione dg well as it could. 

The Eurepean trading companies do not seem to have much trade 
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with Maharashtra, probably because the standard of living of most of 
the people here was too simple to allow them to consume the costly 
goods that the companies brought to sihiceicaireens 

However, the East India Company hoped that " the trade into 
Sevagees country will consume quantitys of Lurope commoditys and 
particularly be useful for consumption of copper pice, and tinnys 
or tinn Budgrookes in great quantitys". Moreover, it appears that 
Shivaji had promised" to settle a warehouse of his werchants in Bombay 
for the putting of great quantitys of goods which ne hath lying by hima," 
and the company was expecting taat this would lead to the development 
of its trade in the territory of siden 
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CHAPTER = xk 
Hole, BANAING aN) IN Paese 

Our contemporery records would indicate that the following coing 
were current in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century. These coing 
were Sivarai, hons, fanams, chakralms, padsiahi hong, nishani and many 
other different varities of hons, laris, rupees, Asfardyas (Asrafis)» 
takas, chatrapati or Shivarai, sasagani, tiruka, ruka, paisa, dam, adka, 
chaval, chital, duval, pal, byal, etc. Besides these coins, cowries 
were uged for gitaller transactions, 

Not all these coins were minted in Maharashtra. We find many 
coing of Mughals, Bijapur, Golkunda, Portuguese, English in circulation 
in the territory of Shivaji. Old coins of the dynasties that were no 
more seem to have been also current. The Vijayanagar hons, form a 
ease in podut Even private persons were algo licenced to mint coing 
isk aig aikika an caliente taurlae een ta aia 

It has to be remembered that there were no token coing in use 
in the 17th century in Ma.oradiivae Ine market value of the coin 
depended on its metallic content. Usually older coins of the same 
metallic content fetched lower value, ‘ne alitsar ican: Ul anaes 
we sometimes find an old coin fetching a higher value than a current 
one. This, however, must have been due to the difference in the 
weight of the metal or fineness thereof. : 

Tavernier however asserts that the difference in the value of 
old and new coins was .0t due to any variation in the proportion of 
gold in them, but "it was due to the bankers who with a view to 
obliging the King pay him annually a very great sum as they used to 
get very much by keeping this difference between the com 
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DreP.MJoshi, in his article on the "Coins current in the king= 
dom of Golkonda” has discussed at length this interesting phenomenon 
in the numismatic history of india of keeping an artificial difference 
between two issues of the same weight and Cini kai 

The difference between the value of the old and new pagoda value 
can be traced practically from the beginning of the 17th century, The 
amount of premium varied from 14 p.c. to 70 pec. for sometime in 1667, 
according to Tavernier the superstition of the bankers tuat if the 
old pagodas were melted some misfortune would befall the country was 
partly responsible for this artificial difierence between the two 
pagodas. 

Again, as it was customary in Golionda to make all payments in 
terms of old pagodas, the “bankers found it profitable to combine 
superstition with business, But the real reason as pointed out by 
the English merchants, was that the king wanted to raise money by 
ne eee pags ae Se ki ey pe he ee 
Aurangzeb. (pe90) 

Tavernier gives a further explanation of this artificial diffee 
rence between the old and new pagodas. He writes, "It is that the 
shroffs or changers, in order to induce the King not to have them 
recoined, pay him annually a large sum, because they themselves 
thereby derive a considerable profit; for tie merchants never receive 
these pagodas without the aid of these changers to examine them, some 
being defaced, otuers of low standard, others of short weight, ao that 
if one accepted them without this examination, he would lose tin 

Thevenot algo confirms this distinction between old and new 
pagodas. lie says that the old pagodas at bhaganagar were worth five 


rupees and 4 half becauge they were scarce, and new pagodas were 
worth four rupees only, and both rise and fall according as the 
"people stand in need of shat 

It wag the metallic content in a coin that determined its value 
in general, A coin with less fineness or metal was refused by the 
merchants and customers. 

A firman of Muhammad Adilghah of tae year 1654, orders the 
bansers, merchants and others to accept his hong and in exchange for 
the coins of smaller denominations, The firman says further that who- 
sOever terms it as a counterfeit, refuses to accept it after deforming 
the same and postpones to exchange it for coius of swall denominationg 
should be chastised in an exemplary gunner and his movable and imm- 
vable property should be confiscated. 

iiowever the firman assures tuat if the hons of lesser touch were 
seat to the royal mint, the same would be welted and transformed into 
visa Saas 

we Lind reference to the officey of Potdar whose main task was 
examination of coins. Tavernier mentions of the sugpifs on whose 
assurance alone the merchants and bankers received money from oueniads 
Even people refused to accept money without testing it first. Tavernier 
tell ug about boatmen. If a rupee coin was given to them, they would 
Rint Seven 20s FARR SAG A SE FS ann GaN EN Kee hy Shaya 
accepted it, otherwise returned it. 

As the concept of money as ‘legal tender’ or ‘one mint, one 
eoin' was not known in the 17th century, verious coins circulated in 
the market at the gume time exchanging for one another in proportion 
to their intrinsic value, 
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Licences for minting money for a particular period were granted 
on certain conditions such as that they should pay a certain per- 
centage of the minted money to the state ee 
Gtk -t85-86) 

“about the pratice of the Maratha kings in regard to coinage, 
abbot writes that there was ao central mint, reserving the right of 
cOining, but licences were granted to those who agreed to coin accor= 
ding to the prescribed rules, He states further that it was because 
of thig practice of the Marathas, many eccentricities could be obser= 
ved in the chhatrapati coins. However, he asserts that there must have 
been some government order as to the inscriptions to be used, for 
"*nothwithstanding diversity in details there is evidence of unity of 
hastgy (eBarS—VeL-20-prhi3} 

4 striking feature of the South Indian currency, it is often 
pointed out, wis that the gold coin enjoyed the largest circulation 
and the silver rupees were only subsidiary to it. whereas in the 
North the silver rupee circulated widely and tne gold coin was only 
@ Sapplementary coin, The sanads granting allowances tuerefore mention 
hons and not oe (eDRAS 20+ -49:2=93} 

Classification : 
The coins that ere found mentioned in ow records, ean be clasal = 


fied as under : 
(1) Gold coing 
(2) Silver coins 
(3) Copper coins 
Geld coing 


Sabhasad has given a long list of gold coins left by Shivaji. 
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Besides, we find references to many gold coing in the accounts of 
the travellers, factory records, contemporary records, ete, 

Jader this head Gambar Mohar, Putii and hons of various types 
such ag Sangari hon, Shivar&i hon, Padsiahi hon, Deorai hon, Achut~ 
rai hon, .guchsadreraéi hon, satlawi, lbraéhiml Nishipi bon, lipkee 
hon, Gutti hon, Dhiiwari hon, Kijveripak, Chandavd, Vingurla, Vellori, 
Advani Devaahali, Venkatrai, Iriguli, Bildhas), Ulphakard, Jamal, 
laipatri, Afraji, Bivaluri, Seavert, Favadiki, gold burs, fanans, 
chakras , etc. Timed be dinstatets 

it is difficult to identify all the hons mentioned by sabhagad. 
Dre Sen identifies Gambar with Gubbur, a coin worth is.3-12-6. Mohar 
was a gold coin used mainly for making presents to tue king or any 
other honoured person. it was popularly known as gold rupee. Publi 
was used as an ornament algo, and its value wes about a 

Mohar was considered as a piece of bullioa ratuer than a coin 
and its value in 1663 was 7.4 fo Thaevenot and Careri, it was a 
ne ee ee ed 

Shiverai, achyutrai, Devrai, iamchandra rai were the hons 
issued by the Vijayanagar rulers, and taey were known, according to 
the custom of the period, by the names of the kings who issued them. 

Some hong, like Kaveripak, sanguri, guti, Dharwari, advani, 
Ghandavari, Veluri, Ramnathpuri etc. bore the names of the pluces 
where they were struck i.e. the mint town. Tadpatri hon, appears to 
be a coin current in the taluk of stat aime: si tit Sani veins hi 
Mysore pagoda, 4 gold coin bearing the figure of a trident appears 
te be known as Iriguli bon, ee aay aE aE ee ee 
a ruler nor after the place of their origin e.g. Nishani hon. 
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The Pagodas is an original Hindu coin called varah from the 
symbol on it of the varah or boar, One of tne incarnations of Vishnu, 
which formed the crest of the Chalukyas and of the Vijayanagar sear 
it was a term used by the Europeans for a gold coin weighing about 53 
grains, comion all over the South 4 

Manucci writes that Pagodas were gold coins and weighed a drachm 
a Greek coin, were small and circular, stamped only on one side with 
Side seed si tee tettns 

Tavernier describes them as small thick pieces of gold of the 
isis eck Ue, iat: niit See Sibel Thane They were made by the English 
and the Dutch wita the permission of the king, and the Dutch pagodas 
sass et set Wait sent: Wahl aie Shaes Caen, ck eat 

Pagoda and hon are aynonyus. on is 4 Hindustani corruption of 
honnu, a Kannad word. Pagoda means temple . The image of a temple 
incised on some South ladian hons must haye caused the Europeans to 
eall it as Pagoda, 

The gold coin Sivarai is asaociated with the name of Shivaji. 
Sabhasad mentions this coin in his clwonicle and states that there 
were four lakhs saivarai hons in the treasury of itieths sonetines 
it is claimed that hons bearing the legead Shiverai were issued by 
Shivaji. it is difficult to believe that shivaji would issue gold 
coins under a title which no Maratha records so iar assigned to him 
Dre Balkrishne says that Shivaji used t call himself Shiverai after 
maaan: But we have not cowe across taig word in ow sources, It 
is more likely that Shivarai (Saddshivaraya) bons belonged to the 
Vijayauager coins rather than to Maratha coinage. 

We find plentiful references to various other gold coins but 
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Shivarai hone have oot been mentioned in our records except in Sabhagad's 
account of Shivaji. Shri.G. H. Khare on the basis oc an undated document 
belonging to the archives of the Chinchavad monastery states that the 
Shivarai hons were in plenty in the seventeenth century. He ascribes 
this document to the interim period between 1630 and 1707 Ae De This 
snsnctcecl oolaeies Ue coisas ait titaiean:tadbaing. ees Nic aati ee 
But this does not conclusively prove that Shivarai hon was issued by 
saivaji. 

Shris De Ve Kale had examined a gold coin bearing the legend * Shri 
Raja Shiva " on one side and “ Chhatrapati " on the other, This coin was 
somewhat spherical in shape with a diameter of 1.32 centimeter. Its 
weight was two midis i tints geen ie Ea nls an inyuish of 
this gold coin ig published in " The English records on Shivaji." This 
gold coin he ascribes to Shivaji. But the genuineness of this coin is not 
Sera 

Sabifligad mentions thirty two difierent gold coins. This list will 
give us an idea of the various gold coins current in Maharashtra. It 
Re Sk ay TH It has been referred to aa Fullam in our 


records. Fanam was struck in gold, eee + <a See ee See 


and was generally valued at 3 Gd. 36 Fanams nowinally went to ea Pagoda. 

Ancceeling Se Sey: Tongue? She Ramee wae eal g es aey: AE apie 
3 

later it was coined of silver or base gold. In the dajyavyavaharkosh 


36 
Phalam has been equated to pum, and it comes under the head silver coins. 


Padghahi and Muhammadsh&@hi hons belonged to the rulers of Bijapur. 
PG SARE: 0, SPREE OER IS AOE NE SS 


ef Persia and Western India, Achyutral, Deorai, Milichandraral and 
Shivarai hons were the old gold coins of the 
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Vijayanagar emperors allowed to circulate by their Muslim guccess0rse 
All these hons have been referred to as Pagodas in the writings of the 
foreigners. Dr. Fryer mentions many other bons as Sangary, Joulky, 
Aamalah and Tipkee ane. 

we find references to Padshahi i: in our documents, These were 
struck by the rulers of Bijapur as Mughals did not coin any hons. These 
Padshahi hous were current in the Decean prior to the launching of the 
Deccan sempaign by Aurangzeb. Along with these references to Padshahi 
bons, we find another Bijapur coin Muhamaadshabi hon. It is claimed 
that as there was no other Adilahahl Sultan except Muhammad Shah, whe 
had struck hong in his name, the often referred to Padghabi hon means 
the only Bijapur hon i.e. Muhammad Shahi Pl 

The Mubammadshehi hon was $1.5 grains in weight and the gold 
content in it was 78.75 pec. fineness, and its exchange value was equal 
to 3.69 Bombay rupec. But according to the Adilshahi firman, the Muha-~ 
mmadshahi hon had 62.69 fineness. Shri.G.li.khare argues that this 
difference of about @% is negligible as the method of assaying in those 
days might not be as scientific and accurate as we nave to-day. He, 
therefore, muintaing that the value of the Muhameadghahi firman may be 
equated with that of the Padshahi hon referred to above, The value 
of a Padshahi hon was, according to Shri. tne BE Sensis wiceen 

We also find references to hong coined by private persons, They 
were known as Nishani bons, The term Nishani means a sign i.e. stamp 
to mark coins, These were the hong coined by the goldsmith under the 
licence of the state. 

oe these, gold bars were also accepted as currency in the 


market. 
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Shri. GelieKhare, with the help of a document from the Sawantwadi 
Chitnis records has given some more information about the Nishani and 
Huseri hong. it appears from this document of a slightly later period 
that there was a mint at Vengurla issuing Nighani hons, but the in- 
roads of aurangazeb into the Maratha territory after the death of 
Shivaji, cauged clogure of the Vengurla mint. But the Sardesai assured 
the licencees protection and it was agreed to re~establish the mint 
issuing Nishani ack 

This article of Shri. Share makes a refernce to Hukeri hoas 
(Jelgaum District, Mysore State) being coined at the new mint of Paccha~ 
pur or Siiiaiae 

The vale of each hon wes determiaed by its metallic content, and 
hence it is the intrinsic value of the coin that determined its exchange 
relationship with other hons, These coins differ in metallic content 
and weight. This explains the difiereut values of hons in termg of 
rupees mentioued by difiereat foreign traveliers. To Manucci it was 
three and half rupeesz Careri a Little more than four rupees, —, 
five rupees aad Thevenot, rupees five for old and four for new pagodas. 
Ore Fryer has given t2¢ exchange rates of Sangari pagoda, Tipkee 
pagoda and Agueloh pagoda in terms of sittin sil teins The factors 
sesh Neat, Waites te Sink aalen ik Whe Camas ane 

In our records we find that a Padeshi hon was equivalent to 1} 
Nishani hons and its value ia terms of rupees was two aida. Our 
records give differeat values of hon in terms of rupees @ege quarter 
less to rupees Pool rupees three and annas coon wel actA, 

These different records prove that the value of a hon was varying 
between is.2} and 3%. 
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4 mention must be made of the gub-divisions of hon mentioned in 
the Rajyavyavaharkogh in the group of gold coins such as Pratap,lbaran, 
Chaval and Duval. The relationa between them was as below:~- 


One Hon equal to 2 Prataps 
One Pratap equal to 2 Dharans 
One Dharan equal to 2 Chaval 
tis thei, sala: te toons 
1: TARE SRAmINRD SY Tae CALE i, ele SON SoneneNnNS 
certain accounts. 
in some documents we find still further divisions of Dwal guch 
as ‘Byal’ and 'Vis'. Byal was half of a Duval and Vis was half of Byal. 


It means : 
1 Duval = 2 Byals 
34 


1 Byal = 2 Vis 
The exchange rates between the lions or pagodas in terms of rupees 
or other silver coing are found being mentioned by the foreign travellers 
as well as by contemporary Marathi and otier records. 
For instance, the rates of exchange in the Aurangabad market in 
Ss ee bDevaRai, Sivkai, Adhboni and Dharwari 
hong, were as below:- 


Rupees* ro, tan" Dang Tupees® a Dans 


¥ ry 
? t 
achut Rai 4 *@ te tw 8K ree? 
’ 3 i ’ ’ e 
Dev Rai 3 * ot'2 ¢* gia tt ' 1 talz 
’ ' ® ' ' ® ' 
Siv Had 3 ' e¢'a t3378' 3 tet 2! af 
Adbont, a oe er 
Dharwar oe eee eee. ee ee ae 
: 
SI 
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It is quite clear from the above statement that coins were sold 
at a premium in the market. 

The Rupees of gold i.e. Gold Mohar exchanged for 14 or 14) silver 
rupees at Surat according to Phvenot, and according to Caveri they 
exchanged for 13} silver rupees in india. 

Tavernier, Manucci, Thevenot, Careri, Dr. Fryer have given the 
solic: stcuun ad t ch  aibbed, cineca idenicions tan 

To Tavernier the exchange value of the new pagoda was 3} rupees 
and that of the old one rupee more than the new one i.e. 4) rupees. 
This artificial difference between tue old and the new pagodas as 
described by him has been already noted before. Thevenot found the 
ectcisgls eiiain' wig tally hee id 0a Nash eallig ice When a Sn latins 

To Manucci a Pagoda was worth nearly 3j rupees and to Careri 
it was 4 rupees. Fryer found a pagoda worth & shillings and a rupee 
worth 2 s. 3 d. it means a pagoda was a little less than 3} ise 

Dre Fryer gives some further rates of Exchange as be found then 
at Rajapur. The pagoda there fetched 3} rupees or 43 jittals (7) or 
10g larees; Sungar pagoda, Was exchanged for 8 a. 9 de ice. a little 
less than ise4, whereas Tipkee Pagoda could go in for Rupees four. 
asmeloh pagoda was rated at 1 pec. ‘cs Sete Com ammo tant San 
+#aetories 1656-60 lolume £5243) 

Pgnebg aie | Ayres 

A document of the Dabhade Records of the year 1695 mentions on 
Falam Chatrapati and Chakre (ice. Chateen) e Falam and Chakram were 
the small gold coins. Sabhasad refers to Falam as well as Chakrangs 
(illite tin nia aida *Oiewidaai 

According to this document of Dabhades, the relation between Hon, 


Falam and Chakram was as below:- 
100 Hons = 160 Chatrapati Chakraus 
1ien = 16 Falans 

and 1 Chakran = iis Vales 

Fanam (Palam) weighing about five grains was one of the gnallest 
gold coins, and its traditional rate in the sixteenth century was ten 
RS Se Set Sy SE ee Re Sees Ah ee er Se 
teen fanams. Our record gays tia. it was sixteen fanams to a ion. As 
the coin was nominally struck in gold containing a varying proportion 
of alloy, the value of fanaus in terms of pagodas or hong ditfered 
ious hein Si ilies 

It is difficult to gay whether Shivaji issued fanams and chakramg 
though they bear the legend 'Chatrapati’. It is quitellikely that 
sich i Sasi ne Wl edie Tene Whe Whine aha. a Wee 
abgence of a conclusive proof, they cannot be regurded as Shivaji's 
coinse 

SLiVEn COUNS 

The most popular silver eoing were rupees, laris and takag. 
PG Ts CAPE ae STA Ne SNES SE A ae ES. He 
Almgiri and those of the King of Goleonda circulating widely. Sabhe- 
sik cae si: iis iw Whately tees eiilene loca 
Sahat sak caste ahkvar sais silanes by Seaneliaes ak Shep 
snglish Company. 

The current coin at any given time was known ag ‘chalani' and 
was rated more than the older issues known as khagana. Ahagana seats 
old, debased and worn out rupees and that they were, on this account 
valued less than other rupees and were gubject to dusturi or discount 


69 
ef varying amounts. Literally khagana means a treasure or a hoard. 


Old coins were supposed to be taken out of hoards and, therefore, seem 
te have borne this name, ceing old their metallic content may have been 
worn out. This might have also been due to constant handling. 

We find, the exchange rate between the chalani and khagana,men= 
shicell Uk peer adie atic 

Chalani ee. 182100 equal to Bhagana 

KhazAna +. %100, 12 Tankas and 25 dams. 

The rupee was a big and heavy coin and weighed nearly one tola 
ie@e 180 grains. These rupees were coined yearly and the new ones 
were valued a paisa more during the year they were coined than those 
ot inet thiatindien ee. 

It appears that the rates of buying and selling of the rupees, 

i gird, Shahajahani, chalani and khagana were different. For ingtance, 
a ee 
gelling rate was 16 tankas and 9 dams only. 

Among the silver coins, Sabhasad mentions agarfadi and ard 
Agarfadi ek et eee es eee oe aignify a Portuguess 
Xerafeen or Xerafin. Ashrafi used both in Arabic and Persian, originally 
nes eee Se aoe a ee ee eee ee ee 
@ silver coin, issued from Goa. A rupee was equal to about 1.4 Xerafins. 
Ten rupees were thirteen Xerafins. 

Abasha means the Persian corn Abbasi. This coin of Persian origin 
was named after Shah Abbas Il. Tavernier, Dr. Fryer, Thevenot, Careri 
and Carre have mentioned this coin. a to Thevenot, it was very 
=n Surat and wes See TF OF ee —_— ee 


*) 
with him, To Dr. Fryer it wes worth only 16 pence. Carreri and Carre 
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had also come across this cojn during the course of their journey in 
indias 

Mabamudi, anotaer silver coin hus been referred to by Thevenot, 
Fryer and levernicr, Manamudi was sw a Persian coin but it 
was later minted by the Gujrat kings. Thevenot calls, it a Mughal 
silver coin, Se: Se A = ape ee SS eens SO Se ee 
not a Mughal colin properly speaking. To Fryer it was less taan an 
pith shat sk Na Seriicedeie th wad hats he % we, 
Thus its exchange value constantly fluctuated. 

lag a letter of the Deccan factories of tue year 1659, 1000 
gaagary pagodas had been entered as equivalent to 7,525 Mahamudis, 
it appears that the factors first converted the Pagodas at 3} rupees 
siti anit ie eat elites ease dg Sade, 

Lari (Laree, a another — of Persian origin has 
Ok SRE A Factory decords and certain contemporary 
documents. it was made of silver wire, doubled somewhat like a hairpin 
with inscriptions stamped on the pec 

fais Persian coia was originally eurreat in the province of Lar 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. it seems that it was originally 
brought by the Persian merchants aad proved acceptable to the people 
of the sian and it was adopted by the dings of Bijapur. 

The Lari consisted of very good and fine silver without any alloy. 
The great demand for this strange coast money must have led the Sultans 
ot Bijapur to strike laris in tueir own name, 

The Jari consisted of a thick silver wire, something more than 
three inches in length, doubled on its middle and slightly flattened 
to receive an impression. Tue average weight of a lari was about 72 
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grains, but the length differed; if one "lari’ was shorter than 
anotaer it was also thicker and their weight eigeit, 

Mandelslo gives the value of one ‘pagoda’ equal to 19 ‘laris' of 
wan aad about thirty five years later Fryer gives it at 10} at 
J apure 

The Portuguese were also aware of this silver coin, and we find 
its exchange rate being mentioned in their velit 

A reference to laris is found aainly in those records which deal. 
with Konkan affairs. The —— the jminabad mamala of Cheul Subha 
hag been stated in terms of et, We find references to different 
types of luris such as Sasara Lagi, Dabholi Lari, Chauli Lari, Hurmusi 
wari, Ghadni Lari, the adjectives mostly signifying the places where 
they had been minted. Sabhasad, however, uentions only three types 
of a nauely Dabholi, Chauli and besara, in his accoust of Shivaji's 
treasure.Tue word "Karbri" used by him along with Basari seems to be 
a wisreading of lari. 

Dre Balcrishns maintains that the Chaul and Dabhol Laris aust 
have been struck by Shivaji when these areas came che tie ix ae 
Dabhol was captured by Shivaji 161 and Chaul was oceupied by him only 
after 1670. Again we do not find any actual reference to Shivaji's 
minting of laris. 

Dabhol luri was perhaps wes minted at Dabhol, Busara lari was 
atruck in the femous port town Gasara, Chauli lari must have been 
struck at Chaul, Hurmuzi lari was a silver coin struck at the port of 
ducemug situated on the Persian ne Ghadai lari cannot be associated 
with any gint-town in this manner, bub it seams that the adjective 
Ghedni stands for any type of lari which could not be otherwise named, 
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The name might have been applied particularly to laris minted by prie 
vate persons under eae: Dr. Balkrishna mentions a lari called 
®girni" leri, But the term "Sirni® stands for a certain fee whieh a 
person pays willingly if he wins his Pe 

another important silver coin of this period was taim. it is 
sometimes asserted that taka wus merely a money of sek But this 
is not borne out by facts as we find in our records, many references 
to takas and their circulation in ida 

Sometimes the word taka is confused with the Mughal copper coin 
mar Sometimes we find taka prefixed tte Karte and as khurda 
meang cOpper money according to ‘pdpdenietinlegans it is argued that 
taka was a copper coin, 

But in our records we find that twelve ‘dhace anhalt Gee 
If 'taka’ were a cOpver coin, then twelve tekas would not make a gold 
hon, Again our records reveal that a taka contained fortyeight wien 
a@ gall copper coin, No copper coin can be further subdivided into so 
many fractions. 

These facts lead us to believe that the taka was a silver coin, 

As regards the value of taka in relation to hon, we find many 
variations. Sometines a hon was equivalent to 10-1/8 ‘ou at other 
times it was 12} ey nearly 13 takame 

Taka might have had a uniform weight. Sut ite value in relation 
to hon seems to have varied from time to time either on account of 
the varying contents of the hon or of variations in the gold value of 
silver, These variations in the vilue of taka and hon confirm that 
taka was a regula: silver coin of this period and not merely « money 


of account, 


It appears that coins minted and used in the bast india Company's 
territories were less numerous in Maharashtra during this period. The 
East India Company in Bombay seems to have had coins of their own in 
shac tiis deca Geen wen wah me sek these would be taken generally 
ae equivaleat of Mughal coins and bring some profit to the sast India 
Company. The Company's representatives in their negotiations with Shivaji 
had tried to secure the use of their coins minted in his dominion in 
a <8 Shivaji, however, refused to be taken in by all their 
arguments, and left the coins, if they were ever brought in Maharashtra, 
he Sadana te nee ae, 

In this connection Dr. Fryer writes, "de accounted it (the 
company's demand that its money go current in Shivaji's territory) as 
unnecessary to be inserted because he forbids not the pssing of any 
manner of cOins, nor on the other side, can he force his subjects to 
take those Monies whereby they shall be icserss but if our coin be ag 
fine an Alloy and as weighty as the Mogul’s, and other princes, he will 
sak seehiuia: tan 

Consequently, this statement of Fryer proves that Mughal and 
other coins were in wide circulation in the Maratha country. 


in this category all the copper colus of gualler denominations, 
such as Siverai or Chatrapati, Sajagani, Liruka, Palisa, Ruka, Dam, Ada, 
Chital, Sudgrooks and Cowris may be included. Uf tuese copper coing, 
Ruka, Turuka, Shivarai or Sasagani gee to be struck by Shivaji in his 
own mints. Mr. Abbot had collected and examined nearly 25 thousand such 
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cOpper coing. Copper geelis to be consumed largely in the Decean for 


monetary purposes. [his metal was sup,lied by the Eaglish te the 
indiang. To them it was a ready money article as they could get pay= 
sul th ona tmatiatig” 

These copper coins were not of equal size. Shivaji's coins bear 
these legends "Jhri aja Shiva" and "Chnatrapati" on tae observe and 
reverse sides respectively. Mir. Abbot gives aoue = variations in 
the apelling of the word Shri aja Shive Chhatrapati, These coing 
show some pictures on one side incised on tnem such as flower, auord, 
gun, arrow, moon, leaves of Sel tres, planets and the 36 diac sigas. 
They vary in their weights some weigh 1/4 tole, some 3/4 tola and one 
tola. The coin weighing 1/4 tola was called iiuka and the other weighing 
3/4 tolas esa Shiverai, The coin weighing one tola 
was commonly called e raisa. 

It is sometimes claimed that the coin weighing 3/4 tola was a 
Tiruka and taat of one tola a Shivarai or Cunatwapetie 

it eannot be said with certainty when the denominations of the 
iupee like anna, ¢ anna Paisa and Pie came into use in Maharashtra. 
The earliest reference to Anna is found in the English recordg of 1708. 
But it appears that in tne Deccan, the denominations of the rupee were 
iia isiteast sali ananeel Wiaee ti wees ek 

Paisa, dam and still galler coins were circulated by the Mughal 
and muslim rulers, About Paiga, Fryer writes tuat it was a sort of 
cOpper money current among the poorer sort of people. lie mentions the 
value of Mahmudi varying from 12 to th lan From Factory records, 
it appears, that Jombay pice was current in dhivaji”s land, 

ss Sinise" Sei il es apie vb witearan though he believed 
it was not worth about 46 or 47 paisas; and to Tavernier, it varied 
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from 46 to 56 paisas. Careri mentions tnat 54 paisas made a rupee. 


These variations may be due to local market conditions. Tavernier ex- 
plains this variation by pointing out that aa you go nearer to the 
copper mines, you get more paisas for a rupee. 

Toe Chhatrapati coin was, it appears current in many parts of 
Shivaji's territory during the period under review. ianade asserted 
that there were no coins minted below the Shivarai paisa of ten massas 
and that cowries were used for all small SO ae But ia our 
records we find small coins like ruka and adka or 1/2 ruka used along 
xith onssions 

It appears from our records that Shivarai was equal to six rukage 
It is stated in.a paper that a Brabmin should receive one shivaral ag 
‘dakshana' sci: itl ancl hn: ibaa sabi si Noni nats tat 
A reference is made to another coia of Sic eeu taltiak iene. ees 
haps Sajagani is the game as Shivorai. 

Tirukad was half of the Chhatrapati. The Chhatrepatt was referred 
to as double paisa or dhabu and Tiruka es Paisa. Thus we get Chhatrapati 
er Shivarai or Sajagani, Tiruka, Paisa and rusas as amall copper coing 
current in Shivaji's territory. 

It is worth noting here the relation between the silver coin take 
and these copper coins, particularly the ruka. 1/3 taka has been equated 
in a paper, with twelve rukas, This gives us tue relations between taka 
ish chin ise Wk Wie waite Nalons In another paper we find a statement 
regarding the amoumt of Dakshana received by 1835 brahmins, The total 
amount was 114) takas and nine rukas, This confirms our earlier ratio 
between taka an runs 

Sometimes the area of land in a village was expressed in terms of 


takas and rukas. Ow records reveal. an account of a taka land as 1/2 
taka garden land, 3 rukas chamber tike, (the name of the land), 6 rukas 
ag Sindia's land and the remaining 1/4 teka and three rukag as cashew 
sh shi Sie, Helis ear elias tl wide 

Thus with the help of these reference we can establigh tue 
relation between Ruka, Tiruka, Chhatrapati and taka as below;~- 


3 RBukas equal to One Tiruka 


2 Tirukag equal to One Chhatrapati or Shivaral Or 
vajagant 


& Chhatrapatis equal to One taka 
43 rukas 


it seems that the coin Tiruka was equal to Paiga. But paisa was 
135 
not very often referred to in our Marathi records. 


OE EERE SASS SES Ee A NN SENET EE Stine ee 
it appears that Chital was less than 1/4 taka or 12 ruims,. According 
to Wilgon Chitel was equivalent te our modern pice. 
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Bugrooka, Budgrooks or Sagaruccos was a low type of coin. Accor = 


ding to Hobgon and Jobson it was an obsolete Goa coin of low denomi~ 
nation, it was coined at different tines in copper, ting lead and tue 


tenagude 


Below these copper coing bitter almonds and shells called couries 
were uged for gmaller transactions particularly in tue Mughal and 
Muslim area. In our records we do aot find any reference to smaller 
Sinn is snus ‘Snitchin sll Wb Set ate aidcnily estan 
territery of Bijapur, we can gfely take it for granted tist the 
couries must be current in Shivaji's territories as well. 


BAH BING 


There were no banking institutions doing the regular banking 
business i.e. accepting deposits and advancing loans, but there were 
indigeneous bankers dealing with advances. The bankers in the society 
were Shete Mahajan, Deshkulkarni, Deshpande, Deshmukh and some 
Qeaknine’ 

When a loan proposal wag accepted by both the parties, it was 
reduced to writing. This document was called 'karja kataba', ‘karja 
rokha', 'karjakhat', or ‘karja patra’, meaning an agreement regarding 
the loan taken. In this document such details as the name of the 
creditor (Dhanako), debtor (Kinko), principal, rate of interest, the 
purpose of loan, the period of return and the penalties, if the prin- 
cipal with interest was not returned within the stipulated tine were 
seit Ming: Woe etait alin ties Yt Wid alibi i 
directly but through a security who assured of him the payment of the 
money with interest. In such deeds, the name of the guarantee . wag 
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specifically mentioned, In one case, we find, the Deshkulsarni 


advanced money to the cultivators and held the kulkarni of that viliege 
to which the debtor cultivators belonged, responsible for the recovery 
of the Stam 

No document was complete without the signatures of witnesses. The 
number of witnesses, varying from two te nine, seems to depend upon 
the nature of the property involved in the deed, Tukaram also empha- 
siges the importance of witnesses on si Stata: it was an 
ordinary loan, the two witnesses, generally Patil and Kulkarni or gome= 
Sl ii i Wink ane onleasel ea ne‘ ames talb Bl 
Miras inam was pledged along with the perquisites attached to it, the 
number of witnesses was quite large. In one such deed we find Deshmukh, 
Deshkulkarni, Sheti Mahajan, a Patil, Panserd, Dangi, 
etc. as the witnesses to the transaction, 4s the Miras was not a pro= 
perty of the individual but a hereditary holding, it was necessary to 
give notice to such other persons in the village who may have had the 
remotest interest in the trangaction. 

Another feature of such document was that the debtor had to 
mention specifically, that he had written it on his own accord aad 
willingly without any schon tal 

The purpose of loan, in some cages, it appears was defraying the 
expenses of litigation arising out of disputes regarding watan. We 
find Deshmukh, Kulkernis and others borrowing from the money~lenders 
for meeting the expenses of such ‘estate 

Sometimes people borrowed money for tneir maintenance during the 
period of distress, famine, draughts and similar calamities. whenever 
the advance was taken on the condition of returning it after the 
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harvest time, it may be presuied toat the loan was for maintenance. 
sshdinien sein Sealed aoe Satta so Sometimes people borrowed 
monay from « monaysleader not belonging to their village or toun, Khem 
@ loan was thug takea from an outside mopey lender, it was to be paid 
shila: Xela sass ‘tics Wo i ico 

Souetiues money was borrowed to pay a rangomle Une Siddikhan raided 
tejapur aad carried with aim some members of a kunbi family. The kunbi 
requested cae ‘sheavi’ to stand security for him for ise210 as ne had to 
pay that amouat to tae khan for securing tue release of bis peoples lie 
borrowed that amount plus rupees ten for sundry expenses and paid it 
a ae a ee ge 

The papers that are available do not deal with any loan secured 
fox commercial purpose. ilor do we tind any reference to money lenders 
engaged iu thia type of activitye The Sahukars mentioned in the Adnyae 
oc were not ordinary moneymlenders but financiers who could esrich 
the state by helping to establish a prosperous market. The state musi 
be also borrowing from these werchaats for its own needs, The petty 
shop-keepers must have been borrowing money from the landlordg or from 
the Shete-Mabajan wo probably might have been their wholemle suppliers 
as well, 

LATEREST 

Leans were generally advanced for a short period of six monthg 
to one year. This was particularly so, woen it was wade to an agricul « 
turist or any other person for his maintenance. The debtor had to return 
the principal with interest immediately after the harvest ice. by 
Shimaga or Pratipada i.e. at tue end of tne year or on the new year's 
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154 
day. when the money was borrowed for litization purpose, the tine 
limit was more than one year. In one case we find money was borrowed 
for a period of five oo 

The rate of interest was fixed for the month. If the loan was 
given in terms of rupees the rate of interest was mentioned per hum 
dred rupees per month. When it was in terms of hons, the rate was 
expressed in takas or rukas per hon per atte 

The rate varied from 4 psc. to 10 p.ce per month according to 
the nature of the lean and the status of the party concerned. We find 
the rate of interest rising upto 25 per cent in one case and in ame 
ther ease ai, For instance an oil man paid } of a hon ices one 
Dharan as the rate of interest per hon per mouth, for 100 hons ise. 
25 hons per hundred per year. A kulkerni paid only 18 ruxas per hon 
per month i.e. 1/32 part of the hon approximately, This comes to 3%} 
pec. per year as the rate of ipaseabe 

Sometimes a loan was taken not for a fixed period. in such caseg 
the rate of interest for the first month seems to have been higher 
than for tne subsequent months, probably with-a-viewto_sakingthe 
debtor-_keepthe loan on for-atonger period, with a view to inducing 
the debtor to keep the loan on for a longer period, it is q-ite 
likely thet the creditor in the absence of good avenues of investment 
might be inducing a solvent party to ceep the loan for a longer 
period even at a lower rate, 

Ordinarily tne shorter the period for which a loan is being 
made, the lower the rate of interest. But curiously in one paper 
we find that the rate of interest is higher in the shorter period and 
lower in the longer period. We find, ing one document, the amount 
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was to be repaid at the rate of 10% interest within one month; failing 
that the rate would be 4 pec. per month from the next month perhaps 
Shes hk sala icles apn inna toh Sel re iia “adage anicadal 
to the cultivators for a maximum period of six months on condition 
iat ag: shitads siie Mhe skartits i: Sable 

Sometimes the rate of interest was so exorbitant that for a 
‘iia ni casas Sle Selena Wiis ae & angler ail aac. Sala 
us a pate of 2% per year, 

The longer the period, the higher the rate of interest, But we 
find that a Deshmukh had drawn a long-term loan at 4 per month to 
fight out his ease of Patilict sak Suhel. another Deshmukh had 
borrowed 1600 rupees at i enc ae nielte Kee pasion a the ae 

In certain cases, a part of the Mirasi along with the perquisites 
attached to it was given for interest and the principal was paid by 
easy instalments. A kulkarni had borrowed 150 hons from a mney~lender 
en the condition that he would pay the principal in six years at the 
rate of 25 bons per year. For interest of this amount, half of Kul- 
karni and Jyotishi watan along with some perquisites were permanently 
conferred on the creditor. He followed this path beeause even at the 
lowest rate of @ per month, be would have had to pay a large amount 
i, Eokewedi walla Be: Sle Meena av veined takin ela ae, 

In another case we find, a watandar undertook to pert with haif 
of his watan if he was not able to pay the principal in time, He had 
already accepted a higher rate of ie 

if the debt was not paid in the stipulated time, the debtor had 
to pay some penalty which was leid down in the agreewent itself. This 
penalty was often severe. Sometimes the debtor had to pay double the 
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166 
amount if he failed to comply with the terms of the agreenent. 


In order to make the debtor repay his loan, failure to pay it 
in time was equated with the killing of a cow, murder of a brabmin or 
having illicit relations with one's own mother at esau: Thus 
repayment of the principal was secured by equating the failure to pay 
to hienous sins, 

When @ miras watan was pledged for a loan, the consequences of 
non~payment in timo led to the loss of the watan. There was always 
the threat of the appropriation of the eee, 

VABRAT i- 

Another very important aspect of banking functions of the time 
wes the prevalence of varats. Varat means an order upon a treasury to 
paye | 

Shivaji used this instrument for making payments to hig officials, 
In this respect, Sabhesad writes, thet to the Sarnobats, the majumdara, 
the karkuns, and men of the personal staff of the king, salary was 
paid by order on the various kaa a, 

Elsewhere we find Shivaji granting a verat on the treasuries of 
Kalyan and ——— Samuell Austin, an English factor for goodg 
purchased by Shivaji, From his correspondence it appears that it was 
not easy to collect the money due on a varat from a treasury and that 
if and when paid the payment might be spread over as many as two to 
three pe It is likely that when a supplier accepted a varet he 
knew this fact and might possibly have made en allowance for it in 
the price charged. The English factory however preferred payment in 
silver coins to varats which according to them were "uncertain money", 

Naturally this created « class of brokerse We find the Last India 


Company engaging the services of such brokers for realising the money 
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mentioned in the varat. 


LALO ES 

The period under review shows three distinct phages of price 
changes in Maharashtra. The consequences of the great famine of 1629- 
1630, lingered on for some time. Parmanand, states that one sher of 
kulith, a millet ordinarily given to cattle was available at a very 
sia thaales te septa Wiine'lics cecilia aemeiada tina taht ied 
ene can conclude that the prices had reached unparellel limits during 
this period of famine. We find that the prices of jowar, the staple 
food of the people of Maharashtra was as high as one hon or 576 rukas 
for one payles i.e. 4 seers during the feaken. 

it seems that the conditions began to improve after 1631 and 
toere was a steady fall in tie prices of foodgrains, For lack of ade= 
quate records, it is not possible to state precisely when the condi- 
tions of normaley were restored. It may be said that the second phase 
in the price-level coincided with the rise of Shivaji to prominence, 
This second phase continued till 1667 A.D. with minor fluctuations, 
OE SOREN TE: FAS FON SOLS ES SHES SON RES ee See ae SOE 
seers was 11 rukas, jowar algo 11 rukas and gram 10} rukas. 

& paper dated 1676 quotes some rates of foodgrains fixed before 
1667, According to this paper, the people of taraf Pavan Meval were 
asked to supply best rice, paddy, ghee, Oil~gake at certain fixed rates 
a The prices of best rice was five rukas and 
paddy 2-2/5 rukas only. 

The third phage in the price level begins, it can be said, with 
thn Antyotection of tates gottiansad by Shiwags in sone parte of hia 
kingdom, in the year 1667, We find certain cultivators who had to sell 
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certain commodities at fixed prices to the Chinchavad math in kind 
eae SRG SRG SE Seren es. Sas oe ene aE ay 
prices. Me find that yadiy viich wis sold at 23/5 rukas per paleo 
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now gold at 6 rukas per payalee in the year 1674. 


The people supply, paddy, rice and other commodities at fixed 
rates expressed their inability to bear the losses caused by the 
difference between the ruling market price and the price fixed long 
back by the State. This paper states that the rise in price was due 
to the batai settlenent. 

It may be argued here, that as one half of the total produce 
was appropriated by the state, only a small fraction of the produce 
came to the market for gale. This scarcity must have caiged a rise 
in the price of food grains, The Government could wait for sometime 
and bring the commodities to the market only when the prices had 
risen up. Shivaji had asked his officials to sell the commodities 
with such a skill that a higher price and great, profit would be 
anor’ 

It seems that, in the wake of his land settlement, Shivaji 
fixed the prices of various comiodities for the individual revenue 
circles. He insisted on revenue officials making gales of perishable 
scseeattiais uh ka eedoate 
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tion) 
The Senate (of Municipal Corporation of Goa City), in 
of i7th July of the same year of 1624, after hearing the most compe= 
tent pergons, made the following registration of value of the gold 
and silver coins which were current in Goa s 


Larins of Persia sescece 2 tangas 

Larins aosceeay a 
From the * (published by Royal Science 
Lisbon under the tion of iedrigo Jose de Lina Felner, Lisbon, 
1868, page 37) : 


* Cauryns corres pela terra : 80 cauryns he huum pone; destes 
pones 48 vallem huum larym, e as vezes mais e menos"; 


(Translation) 
" Cauris are in use in this land (porto Pequeno de Bemgale = Small 
Port of Bengal) : 80 caurins is one pone; 48 of these pones are 
worth one lari, and some time more or less". 


Extracts from Historia des Hoedas by Teixeira de Arageo (translated): 


1L=- "5 Laring of silver would be equal to 1 gold 6 tangas" 
page 148. Cpardau) 


2=- at the sume time (year 1608) the tanga larig was current in Daman 
for 90 xeaks witle the tanga of Goa was priced at 60 seage. ~ page 
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Charitra Pradeep") 


ii) Edited by Shri.kate and publisied by the 
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Parmanand Shivabharat : Edited by Divekar and Apte 
(B.I.3.M. Publication 1927) 

Pindye Jairam Radhamédhav vilas champu Edited by V.k.liajwade 
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Parnal parvatgrahajkhyan. Edited by 3.M.Diveker 
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Venkatadhward Vishvegunadarsha champu 

sah 

4eworth and Shaligran hes oe Purushanehe Va Striyanehe 
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GLOSSARZ 


A Persian Silver coin 
Ceremonial ablution 
& guall copper coin worth 1/2 Ruka 


4 village or a part of one occupied by Brahmins 
ee ee ee 
or at a reduced rate of a 

Seqva Agrahar is free from all taxes 


It implies either the original fixed or standard 
assessuout of the revenue, or the land bearing 
s.ch assessments. 


4 common term for certain village officers 
secondary to the Salute 


One of the elght principal officers of the 
Maratha States a counsellors an auditor 


Embroidered cloth 


An Indian word to signify a Portuguese Xerafing 
Originally a gold coin, ga the Portuguese adop- 
ted this word and used it for a silver coin 


First rate land 


4 type of land where the stalk of the crop is 
replanted 


Irrigated land, It is assessed at a higher 
rate according tot be value of the produce 


Other taxes 
A kind of bracelet, armlet 


Bakare means goat, a cess in kind collected 
by the military 


4 chronicle 


The share of crops in kind or its equivalent in 
money recoverable by a village servant from 
village lands. Balutedar one who is entitled 
to such a share. it is usually prefixed with 
Bara (ise. twelve) 


4 grain and cattle merchant; moving along with 
@ numerous party of the same calling to 
difierent markets. 


or Bagaruccos 


ae. 


Creepers 

Market 

A forced labourer 

Bel or Bail means open ground, and dati or 
Katti means a raised or built up place; 

A tax on merchants using this place. 
Presents te a superior 

All kind of grain in husk 

An image seller 

Leader 

A measure of land, The Maratha Bigha is called 
twenty Pands or 400 square kathis or rodaz 
each five cubits and five hand-breadths. 

Boka meang & basket, used for crossing a river, 
Bokertaka seems to be fees charged for auch 
services. 

Greater or upper, major (village) 

A low type of coin. It was coined at different 
times in copper, tin, lead and tutenague 


4 denomination of Duval. 2 Byals is equal to 
one Duval 


A gaall gold coins it contains ten falams or 
fanans 


Chalani is the current coin at any given time; 
Khagana means the old debased and worn out 
money; literally it means a treasure or hoard 
4 leaping(measuriag) rod 
Crescent shaped ornament 


A cOpper coin weighing 3/4 tola. Also known 
as Shivarai 


1/2 Dharan or 1/8 ion a denomination of hon 
An assistant of the Patil 
4 measure of land, 120 sq.bighas. 


Chauth 


Chital or Jital 


Chtinis 
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A tribute exacted from the weak ruler by the 
strong one 


me 
A cOpper coin worth about, rukas. Wilson makes 
it equivalent to modern pice 


Correspondence clerk or secretary 

A rent-free land i.e. inam granted to a woman 
A tax in kind 

Assistant of a Ghatpande 

A gort of contribution collected from the 
villagers to the Dasara i.e. the 
tenth of the 1i; the month of Asvin. 
Dasara(bakare (goat) and Dasara Kombade 

( a fowl) perhaps collected by the hereditary 
officers on the Dasara Day. 

Discount 

Assignuents to ulllage artificers and servants 
A village 

Permanent residents of the villagesperforming 
various administrative religious or ministerial 
services for the village 

An hereditary officer, the head of the Pargana 
An hereditary officer, the Pargana accountant 
or Record keeper 

Free lands attached to temples and mosques 
Shepherd, herdsman, weaver in wool 

A gales tax on grains 

1/4 hon or 1/2 Pratap 

Jewelled shield for the ear 

A mortgage, or grant of land made by the 
villagers to liquidate a debt incurred by 

the village for public expenses. 
Second rate laad 


Gaditambaku 


2s 


iient Sree land to ( 
a 


1/2 Cheval, denomination of a hoa. 1/16 Hon 


& screen or covering used mainly in rainy — 
weather 


A gold coin containing a large proportion of 
alloy; it was later on coined of silver or 
base gold, According to Rajyavyavaharkogh 
Phalam or fanam means Pana, a silver coin 

an order, a comand 

Gad means fort, and Chavani means caitp. It 
means temporary erections for troops on a hill 
fort. 

Gadi means monopoly; Gadi Tambakhu means perhaps 
a licence fee for selling tobacco, 

Gadi means the village office (chavadi) sGadi 
Tambhakhu may be therefore an exaction of 
tobacco for the uge of tue village office. 


Illegal exactions; a revenue from oppressive 
taxation, or any unjust sources, 


Gaj means an elephant, therefore a tax on 
elephant. Gaj may be a corruption of the 
ne te i oe ee 
to cover the cost of the new measuring rod. 
Corn or grains payment in kind 

& ships any vessel of which the masts are fixed 
spices 

A vendor of perfumes; a perfuuer 

& guake~charuer; tumbler 

A nouse tax 

Mountain pass; landing place 

A variety of cloth from Ghat territories 
Table lands tne crest or ridge of a mountain 
or hill 


Grain, whkeh after the ripening of the crop, the 
cultivators present to the kamavisdar, patil,ete. 


Wot 


4 religious cess collected from the villagers 
and paid to a priest 


A tattered or patched garment 
4 kind of sailing vessel 


A body of watandars, Mirasdars,Uparis and Nayas 
assembled to consider local problems 


A Villagesgramaegopa, a village bead~man 
A fine imposed by the Court on a culprit 


A temple priest 


Right, title; the share or portion due of the 
revenue or of the crops, of the hereditary 
district or village officers. 


The current taxes 


Money paid to the Court in token of his 
gratification by the successful suitor or 
litigant 


annual results from taxes aad duties, revenue 


One holding any office or trustzprincipal 
officer in a forts sometimes a subordinate 
revenue officer etc. 


4n army official in cavalry or infantry; a 
commander of a thousand, 


4n envoy; Hejibpati was tax imposed to meet 
the expenses of an envoy. 


Hoa is a Hindusthani corruption of Honnu a 
Kannad word, a gold coin popular in the South 
Padshehi hon, Sivarai, achyutrai 

Nishani honsA bon struck, perhaps by a private 
pexeon under a licence. Nishani means a gign. 
Padshahi hon or Muhammadshnahi hoa : A Bijapur 
coin 


& tax on the occasion of royal birthdays 


4 portion of Jwar in the ear or sheaf ~ a 
perquisite of the village servants 


Presents to a superior 


id-Subharati or 


4 clerk appointed by the state, 


& tax in kind paid by oilmen for illumination 
on the occasion of Id. 

& grant of land held rent-free; a grant in 
perpetuity. 

inamati - of or belonging to an inam land 
Inemeliawali « Lands granted to the village 
artificers and servants particularly in Mawal 
areas 

Inam-pasodi ~ Inam of the Patil (Pasodi means 
maintenance) 


4n occasional tax imposed on inamdars in the 
times of exigency 


in the name of a person; opposite to iagmi i.e. 
according to practice 

The land tax or rent levied at progressively 
increasing rates, until it reaches the full 
or normal rate of tax. 


& law, & regulation, a statute, a describing 
statement 


An assignment of the land revenue of a certain 
number Of villages or or a sub-division 


Revenue from octroi and custom duties 

A village or district rent-roll; settlement 
ef the amount of revenue assessed upon an 
estate, a village or district 

4& treasurer or a petty officer 

Gollection 


The officer tuat inspects lands, soeil,crops etc. 
and fixes the assesament. 


A Lingayat priest 

Uneirrigated Landsopposite to Sagait 

4n accounts oificer in the army 

iuank 

& tax on agreements or transaction deeds 
& sort of silk cloth for dhoti 


Patra, Kerjakhat 
Kareai 


Fodder ( a perquisite) 
 wine-dealer; a distiller 

Soils used to denote land reveaue 
artiaaas- 


Kalam means pen; Kalami i.e. reduced to 
writing; opposite to Kadmi (i.e.trasditions) 


The business of collecting the revenues 
of the state. 


A code, a compendium of the regulations 
established in any province 


4 tex on clothiers 

Torch bearer 

Manager 

A tax on building operation 
A royel establishment 

4 forced loan 


4n agreement regarding loan 


4n impost in kind levied for the services of 
a fort from viliageg dependent. Als? an impost 
ia Kind for the use of village officer on tour 
artisans 

4 mahal composed of ten or twelve villages 


The chief town of a Taraf or a pargana the old 
portion of a town; the town having a mdrt 


A dealer in bangles 
A land-measuring rod 
Commodities rubbed and chafed 


4& grant or tenure in perpetuity of barren or 
fallow lands for a fixed annual sum 


4 writing of assurance, agreement or engagement 
as granted by Government 


Koshti 
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Lands managed by the state; the land revenue 
of which was paid into the King's treasury 


A variety of cloth from Khambayat, usually 
high quality 


A coolie carrying load on his shoulders 
An exaction on any pretext whatever 


A variety of coarse cloth, a low priced, red 
cotton cloth 


Any contingent tax to meet the expenses of the 
State officials or feeding the gosuvis, a tax 
for defraying occasional public charges 


4& patch of earth on a rocky substratum, but 
cultivable for rice 


The autumnal harvest 

Salt-land, land containing many salt deposits 
& tax on the nobility 

A village 

Merchant 


& lower or smaller portion of the village, 
scrap 


Silk weaver 


Silke stuff interwoven witn gold or silver 
thread, brocade 


A fee for writing documents 
The peak or central prominence of a turban 
A unit of twenty articles 


An exaction of fowls or a fowls black~mailing 
or a sort of forced payment 


Name ot a custe, a braach of the pure vaishya 
caste; manufacturer of bamboo articles 


A measure of distance 
Spinners and weavers 


skotwal 
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The chief police officer of a city or towns 
@ superintendent of the market 


Kotwali - a levy to meet the expenses of the 
office of Kotwal 


According to the laws 


The word Kunbi is derived from Kulambi or 
Kutumbika meaning thereby a husbandman; a 
peasant 

Perquisites 


a silver coin of Persian origin. it wes made 
of silver wire, doubled somewhat like a hairpin 
with inscriptions stamped on the prongs. 


& tax on weavers 


4 subdivision of a Parganas; any revenue~ 
paying area. 


4n hereditary officer in a Kagabagassistant 
of a shetya 


& general application or representation, a 


gtutement laid before a juige, a public attestation 


or a document attested by a number of persons 
professing to be cogaisant of the circuusiances 
of the cage, aud submitted with their signatures 
to the Court 


& written statement of a suit or case and of the 
award upén it 


& Village messengers; a balutedar 

& kind of cotton stuff 

Public revenue 

Originally a Persian silver coin, later on 
minted by the Gujrat kings 

4 court or assembly in general 

A village suburb 

Octwoi duty 

The soil in the valleys re oe ae eS 
type 


Manpa 


Hath 
Mejwanipati 


Mestaka 
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A taluka 

4 head-dress 

The honours and presents which are rendered 
te a person at marriages and other festive 
Occasions; the rights and perquisites of 

tue Llage hereditary officers 

4 monastery 

4 levy to meet the expenditure incurred on 
feeding elther the state officials or the 
Spiritual leaders on certain oecasions. 

« book of dive@tions and patterns for writing 
or a book generally of rules and instructions 
ia business 

Guard ia tue ghats(mountain passes) 


inheritanee, inherited property or right; 
hereditary proprietorship 


4 peasant proprietors the holder of heredi~ 
tary lands or officeg in a village 

it was levied on the Mirasdars; Mirasdar wes 
@ peasant proprietor 

A port town 

& peon of the Ghatpande 


4& gold coin used for making presenta, popularly 
kaown as gold rupee 


A tax on the and artificers of 
ea village; taxss on professions 


4& levy to meet the expenses of war 


The village headman, patil 
Muslim weavers 

Land irrigated by well water 
a village 

& suecper of a mosque 


~3 


& kind of auditor, seeps accounts of all 
receipts and disbursements 

a# village or land assigned to an individual 
either reateiree or at low quiterent, on 
condition of service, or a village held khas 
by the State, the revetue being paid to the 
government direct, or tue share of the 
government ia a village or in tne revenue paid 
by it 


@ muhamadan jurist or theologians schoolaaster, 
ous of the twelve Balutedars 


a tax collected for paying the biajhana 
Embroidered cloth 

Salary or stipend 

& kind of silk cloth 


A deputy with an authority to use the seal of 
his priacipal 


icokace weans @ amall boat uged for crossing a 
river. 4 transit duty 


Wafer means a person usually a low menial seivant 
it is perhaps a tax on the earnings of the 
menial servants 

A flower worn on the nose 

fhe head man of a body 

ia cash, opposite to Jdingi i.e. in kind 
Coins, a licence fee for minting coins 

A Hindu festival celebrated for nize days in 
the lighte: half of the month of asving and 
is foliowed by Dasara 

A revenue gepoy allotted to a district or 
village 

agir or Sir Nazir was a judicial officer. A 
levy to meet the judicial expenses 
Appraisal 

4& preseat © a superior 


Patdam 
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A Mahar 

Part or suburb of e village 

A fourth or a quarter 

A body of horse under one commander 

Pagoda literally means a temple. A term used 
by the Europeans for a gold coin(Hen), It 
was @ small and circular coin stamped only on 
one side with the symbol of some deity; a small 
thiek piece of. gold ofthe size of nail of the 
little finger 

& footman, an armed attendant 

A pair of shoes, tax on shoe-mukers 

4 cOpper coin weighing one tola 

import duty 

A drum beater 

& spoonful of oil exacted from aa oll~man 

A commander of five thousand 


A land measure; 20 agekuthis or reds; or the 
@th of a bigha 


The entire village commmity 
Patki's assistant, weighing was his main job 
4 Persian secretary 


A large division of a country with one or 
more towns at the heads a district 


4 fee for examining precious metals 
4 garnent 


& tax On reemarriage permitied among the 
peasantry 
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Garden lands watered by a channel turned off 
from a brook or rivulet 


A kind of cloth 

An officer of a chauki (customs station) 

4& customs officer 

a maker of fringe, taseels,actted work ete. of 


4 player of flute 

Presents to a superior 

Prime Minister 

Taxes which would be levied in the future 

A trading ceatre 

A public officer + the keeper of the registers 
CtGe 

4nalogous to Vetbegari 

A handful of grain exacted from each lead of 
grain; a toll (as of vegetables, grain,ete.) 
exacted by ofiicial personages from the vendors 
4 cloak 

A fine imposed and collected by the Kamavisdar 
which was aot supported by law; an illegal 
exuction 


4 gilk cloth for Dhoti 


an officer whose duty was to assay all money 
paid into the treasury 


Treasurer or cashekeeper 
4& Biaister 
A sien! omaa of a country, a province 


(a fruit, flower, rice or sweets) 
given by an idols a Guru or a saint 


1/2 iiong a denomination of Hon 


Tiruké 


25.4 


4 cloth from the Portuguese areaz an embroi~ 
dered cloth 


& gold coin worth ise4, used as an ornament 
The monsoon crop, the vernal crop 
Land revenue, share of the Sing 


uke is a copper coin weighing i1/@ totals 
Tiruka means three ru.as, or a coin weighing 
3/4 tole. firuka is referred to as Paiga 


4 headeclerk, His business wes to pay the 
shibandis and public servants of a district 
er charge 


A minister of state, Superintendent 


Extra assesauent above the public revenues 
levied formerly by the revenue officers on 
the pretext of defraying local district 
charges 


A broad cloth 


fhe quantity viz., a bundle, a single unit 
fruit, a log etc. (as of sadba, hay, fruits, 
fire wood) teken out irom ine mass in counting 
or weighing it and set aside on the completion 
of tue work; the total number of meu surements 
and the aggregate quantity measureds a marker 


deavers 


Used guch as faref, a divisioa of a country 
comprising a varying number of villeges 


A document conveying to an individual emolu- 
ments, titles, privileges, oifices or the 
goveroment rignts to revenue from land ete. 

under the seal of the ruling authority. : 
Sanadi-inams A grant emanating from tue ruling 
power at the time of the grant,fgee from all 
government exactions in perpetuity and validified 
by sanad. 


4 tax on goldsmiths 
Villages granted for maintaining an army 
Tae master of tae Nobat, bandmaster 


Sardeshmukhi 


A third type of land 


A duty on transport cattle 

Tne cOmmander of an army 

Seva or Sheva means a portion deducted from 
fruits, flowers or vegetables brought to the 


market as a toll or tax; and Dhar means a 
portion of ghee or oil 


Searf and Turban (4 mark of honour) 
A Saragvat Brahmin 

See Haral 

Sweet lands black soil 


An hereditary officer in a mart or comercial 
towa 


4& turban bestowed by a liaja or grandee as a 
mark of favour 


Sikxa means the royal signet. Sickepati or 
Sikse Badshahi means the fee charged for 
affixing the royal signet 

4 horse soldier who provides his own horse 


Horned=beatie. 4 duty on such atinals 


it was levied at tue time of Coronation 

The position of the planet Jupiter in the 
sign of Leo; it comes ouce in twelve yearse 
Sinbastiapati is a tax on pilgrims visiting 
holy places during this period 

4a exaction of ten per cent imposed by Shivaji 
or the Marathas upon the whole revenue of the 
Subhae 

The head~Deshmukh 

The head=Deshpaade 

A minister; the head of a prant 


Aan aigrette of jewels worn in the turban 


Sis-phul 
Siti 


Taraf 


Teji or Taji 


te” 
en 
ts 


Crest-flower 

4 cloth variety, usually white cloth 

A copper coin equal to six rukas; als called 
Chhatrapati. 

Sasagani or Sajgani, is perhaps the same as 
Shivarai 


A gtaller division comprising from five to 
eight tarafs 


Subhedar: The Chief of the Subha 


Sir Subhedar : A public officer. He stands 
between the Mamlatdars and government 


Coloured gilk cloth 
A weight equal to about a grain 


A silver (7) coins equal to forty eight rukas, 
Used as a land measure algo. 


4 player oa the cymbals 

Manufacturer of copper articles 

Betel nuts and leaves veador 

Boatswain 

A small tract or division o@ eowtry, smaller 
than a pargana, but comprising one or more 
villages 


A stall division of a country composed of a 
varying number of villages 


A horse of the arab breed 
A tax on oil presser 


Customs levied on articles despatched from the 
village of town in which they are produced 


A landed proprietor, the owner of the land 


Customs levied on articles brought into a town 
or Village for sale 


The record of the fields belonging to a village 
A station; a military post, a police station. 


Thanpati means a cess collected fo cover the 
expenses of the Thana 


Land given te certain people for a definite 
serviee without remmeration 


A present ; 


Toren means arches and Bhetd mean & visit, 
probably a royal visit 


An queens above an intended amount of 
assignment 


_ Taxes to cover the deficits 


A Highway; a direct, open, publis read 


collected from the v. ore 

errs oat ae 
no right of cssupamsy as opposite 

a landed propristors « tenant at will 


ee 
asoint. Uruapeti is a religious eens. 


sample, a portion of grain or goods exseted 
ay the Rewedttany offices af a titings 


4 tax on aninals 
4n aesigneent or order upon the yevenues or 2 
treasury . 


A tax on marriage prossssion or marriage 


Malvarkas = more level land 
Dongard vwarkas ¢ steeper slepes of the hills 


4 player on Veena or lute 


Foreed labour, 1t was an indirect and invisible 
services 


taxy a tax in kind er 


a a ch 
one Byal 


A suburb of a village 


@ emeoted by government and hereditary 
ere of the crops and fruits whieh first 


Wagai 
Waqnavis 
Warshagan 


Waten 


Watandar 


Yadi 
Yajitpatra 
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An annual allowance, a salary or pension paid 
either by the public treasury, or by assign- 
ments on the revenues of a village or district 
and entered upon the village expenses, usually 
granted for religious services. 

Any hereditary estate, office, privilege, 
property or means of subsistence, a patrimony. 
One who has a watan 

A memorandum, a list, roll 


The writing furnished by the party in suit, 
admitting his failure 


The hereditary assistant of the Deshpande 


General term for trees and bushes; implying 
eollectively all. 


